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SUMMER STORM 


CHAPTER I: MISS-ABEL 


BE 


[* ‘was very hot in London. It was so hot that the 
crowds in the Strand were leaden-footed. In their 
dark heavy clothes the men all looked dusty (as indeed 
they were), and many of them were staring slightly from 
under swollen eyelids. There was moisture in all the tiny 
folds about their eyes. The women, Polly noticed, with 
their lighter clothes, seemed cooler, and as if they could 
still endure for the remaining hours of sunshine this ter- 
rifying heat, now in its sixth day. The tar-laden shim- 
mer which rose from the surface of the road was suffocat- 
ing. There was no more than a rim of shade in the 
Strand, for it was the luncheon hour, and the sun was 
high above. And there was no escape at all from such 
airless warmth. Polly could feel the burning pavements 
through the thin soles of her shoes; could feel through 
the still thinner sleeves of her dress a merciless glow. A 
little shudder of oppression shook her. She even hurried, 
so as to escape into the narrow channel of Buckingham 
Street, where shadow offered brief respite. 

And when once Polly was in Buckingham Street, lead- 
ing down towards the heavy waters of the Thames, she 
knew that she could not face the walk which she usually 
took after her tea-shop lunch. It would be unendurable 
in such heat. The gardens along the Embankment would 
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be crowded already with a slow-moving mass of young 
men and girls, some sitting eating lunch from its paper 
wrapping, others smoking, reading, strolling, ogling. . . . 
Memory of a young man who had tried to scrape ac- 
quaintance with her the week before filled Polly with 
aversion. She could not remember what she had noticed 
about him that made her shrink as at a sourness; but the 
dread of seeing him again was now all-powerful. She 
could not walk in the gardens. 

Clearly, she must return to Miss Abel’s Typewriting 
Office. It could not be as hot as the streets were. Nor 
as noisy, although if Beatrice and little Mercy Simmons 
were still working it would be noisy enough. Clackety- 
clackety-clack-clack. Clackety-clack-clackety. . . . How 
that sharp clatter struck the ear! How horrid it was! 
The booming of the traffic seemed to echo her thought. 
A grinding crash of gear-wheels jarred her nerves. Turn- 
ing to look back at the Strand, Polly saw a brilliant, 
staring patch of sunlight, a wedge of limp figures, the 
scarlet of a passing motor omnibus. It made a sudden, 
flickering picture, which her memory retained for ever. 


II 


She proceeded down the small, sedate, old-fashioned 
street. It was very nearly deserted, and the old houses, 
shadowed and dark with age, brought a rather serious 
smile to Polly’s eyes. The houses seemed so much a part 
of London, and yet they were so unlike the noisy scene 
she had left, that they impressed her as wistful. Amid 
so much that had changed within her own memory, these 
houses appeared to Polly to be stedfast, like old servants, 
or old horses waiting in their stalls for inevitable death. 
Poor houses! Polly was sorry for all old things, because 
she could not imagine herself ever growing old. 
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And just as she realised exactly how sorry she was for 
the patient old houses in Buckingham Street, she turned 
into the doorway of one of them, and began to ascend 
the narrow old wooden stairs, all the darker by contrast 
with the light she had left, and mercifully cool by contrast 
with the torrid heat of the Strand. Presently, tired by 
the climb, she paused for a moment before turning the 
rickety handle of a particularly solid door upon the sec- 
ond floor. The door, which was painted a faded choco- 
late colour, bore across its upper half, in flesh-coloured 
lettering, the inscription: 


Miss ABEL’s TYPEWRITING OFFICES 


Lower down, in smaller script, could be seen the word 
Inquiries. Quickly, Polly entered the room and closed 
the heavy chocolate-coloured door behind her. She was 
back at work. 


III 


And there, in that gloomy room, so dingy and weary, 
Mercy Simmons sat alone, typing with her head down 
close to the bar of her machine. The room dwarfed 
her. It was a large, high-ceilinged old room, with grey 
walls and a grim brown floor; and Mercy was a small fair, 
freckled child of twenty, who looked as though she were 
sixteen, and who frowned so shortsightedly over her work 
that she seemed silly and disagreeable. She sat near the 
door. Before her stood a wooden chair—for visitors; 
there was a calendar upon the wall above the chair; there 
was a filing cabinet against the wall containing the fire- 
place, which immediately faced the door; and there were 
two other small typewriting tables or desks—bearing 
typewriters—in front of the window. 

“Ts Miss Gayney out?” asked Polly, insensibly cowed 
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by this depressing scene. Her voice was hushed—per- 
haps it was through breathlessness. 

Mercy nodded, scowling. 

“Gone to lunch,” she said, hoarsely. She was always 
very brief; and always very clearly a Cockney. She 
always wore the same dress, of dark green serge. Her 
scanty, limp, fair hair was shingled; her white face was 
enlivened by two gooseberry eyes; and an indescribably 
pert nose had halted suddenly in the centre of her face, 
midway between the gooseberry eyes and a pair of large, 
pale lips. 

“You'd better go now, then,’ suggested Polly. “I 
shall be here.” 

“Got this to finish,’ muttered Mercy, with a twist of 
her skinny little shoulders. 

Polly went nearer, taking off her hat as she did so. 
She made no further remark, but instead, hung up her 
hat and smoothed her own shingled hair. 

“But I shall go,” added Mercy, in a moment, having 
proved that Polly had no power to command her move- 
ments. She scrambled to her feet, powdered her face, 
pulled a black hat over her eyes, and scampered down the 
wooden stairs, leaving Polly alone in the office and smil- 
ing at Mercy’s sudden activity. 


IV 


When the echo of descending steps had faded, and 
when even the creaking stairs were still again, Polly 
bathed her face in the antediluvian hand-basin which 
stood behind her desk, and sat down to her work. She 
was fair, but not very fair. She had very clear grey 
eyes, which appeared to be so large, and so deeply set 
in her head, that they were like the eyes of a child. She 
had a straight and shapely nose, rather broad at the base, 
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a short upper lip, and a piquante, smiling mouth which 
revealed the habitual cheerfulness of her nature. She 
was neither tall nor short, was less slim than the young 
ladies depicted in the fashion-plates of the period, and 
walked exceptionally well. Her age was three-and- 
twenty; and she looked exactly that age. As for her 
dress, it was entirely free from fussiness, and provoked 
many curious and perhaps envious stares from other 
young women who wished her no harm. 

Moreover, as she worked she smiled. It almost seemed 
as though she could work and think at the same time; 
for as she thought, and worked, Polly smiled again. She 
was aware of all sorts of strange little vagaries of fancy, 
ali sorts of memories and reflections which arose quite 
naturally out of the ordinary experience of her days. It 
was the jostling of such thoughts which caused her to 
smile and to become grave; and she could hardly have 
given an explanation of either her smiles or her gravity, 
so inextricably mingled were the causes of both, and so 
greatly did they depend for their significance upon a 
thousand other subtle memories and forgotten twists of 
judgment which ran back into the unknown. 

Half an hour passed, and the silence of the room had 
been interrupted during that period by only one call to 
the telephone—a wall-instrument just beside Mercy Sim- 
mons’s desk. There was no noise but that of the clack- 
ing of her own machine. And while Polly’s eyes were 
directed first to the manuscript before her, and then to 
the keys of her typewriter, and while her attention was 
concentrated upon the words which she read and wrote, 
and her brain (in unconscious, merciless judgment) upon 
all that the manuscript had so far contained, her ears (if 
she had known it) were strained to catch the first sound 
of steps upon the lower stairs. 

They heard ncthing. There was no movement at all 
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within the building. Until, quite unexpectedly, a soft 
rustle from somewhere at the farther side of the door 
opening on to the landing brought a pucker to Polly’s 
brow and a faint darkening to her eyes. She had no need 
to look up as the rickety handle of the door was turned. 
Only one person in the world came up the stairs as quietly 
as that, and the one person was Beatrice Gayney. She 
it was, therefore, who now advanced quickly into the 
room. 


Vv 


At her entry, it seemed as though each article present 
brushed crumbs respectfully from its sleeve and stood 
more erect. Polly imagined the calendar straightening 
itself when Beatrice came near, and looking smugly down 
at the chair, and the chair edging slightly nearer the wall, 
as little boys do when spoken to by the headmaster. She 
smiled, nevertheless, at Beatrice, who swept across the 
room, tall and slim, dressed in black, a rather wide- 
brimmed hat shading her face and making its expression 
difficult to observe. 

“Isn’t it unbearable!” Beatrice said. ‘‘People shuffling 
along the Strand... .” 

Polly agreed, the quick movement of her head in 
assent being characteristic. 

“T came straight back after lunch. I couldn’t face it.” 

“Poor Miss Abel,” continued Beatrice. “It must be 
terrible for her.” 

“Indeed, yes.” Polly had a picture of Miss Abel’s 
flushed cheeks. They would presently hear her heavy 
tread upon the stairs; would hear her panting as she 
slowly climbed the several flights. ‘She ought to be 
somewhere in a modern building, where there’s a lift.” 

“Ought not to go out at all,” said Beatrice, finally, 
smoothing her dark hair before the mirror. The wide- 
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brimmed hat, vaguely suggestive of that worn by Italian 
carabinieri, was laid aside, and the high head was revealed. 
“At least, not to lunch on a day like this. I wanted her 
to stay in. I begged her to. But she wouldn’t. She’s 
awfully stubborn.” 

Polly smiled again, secretly, at the irritation which 
Beatrice showed. Beatrice did not like to have her 
advice rejected; and it was never taken by Miss Abel. 
Poor Beatrice! 

“You should have urged her to go out,” suggested 
Polly impudently, her eyes dancing. “Then perhaps 
she’d have stayed.” 

She was conscious of a puzzled, rather severe look 
from the mirrored face of Beatrice. She knew that 
Beatrice had checked a speech. Was it ‘“‘At least I’m not 
artful?’ It was not. Polly could not tell what it was. 
Demurely, she tapped out two or three words upon the 
typewriter, and as she consulted the manuscript once more 
she fell to thinking of how beautiful and serious Beatrice 
was. How much like one who has a grievance against 
the world because it will not immediately do her behest. 
She did not look again at Beatrice. She knew her quite 
well by sight: it was what lay beneath the expression 
of grievance that Polly did not know and could not 
imagine. 

Beatrice turned slowly from the mirror, marvellously 
slender and shapely. The poise of that dark head, which 
seemed so unconscious, imparted an air of quality to her 
carriage. Her lashes were so long, and the nose, except 
for wide nostrils which emphasised the length of the 
upper lip, was so delicate, that the wide, full, unsmiling 
mouth came as a surprise to the observer. The lips did 
not pout, but their line was drooping. The chin was 
determined ; the eyes were clear, dark, and expressive. 

And this divine creature was a typist, as Polly was a 
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typist. Through what accident, what misfortune, it had 
come to pass that Beatrice was forced to earn her living, 
Polly did not know. The two girls were not friends. 
They were friendly within the office; but in the world 
outside the office they never met. And Beatrice never 
spoke of her home life. She was Beatrice Gayney, pre- 
sumably unmarried, of some age about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight. More, Polly had never been told; more, 
in spite of her curiosity, she had never sought to learn. 

Yet Poily would have been so happy to know more of 
Beatrice. For eight months it had seemed as though she 
were hovering about a secret; and, all the time, Beatrice 
had kept the secret, as if there had been no secret at all. 
To one of Polly’s lightness of heart and tongue such 
reserve was incomprehensible. It was the less to be under- 
stood because every now and again she found Beatrice 
fixing upon her, not cruelly or stupidly, but as if in some 
comparable bewilderment, those very beautiful dark eyes 
which she so much admired. It was the case at this 
moment. Unconsciously affected by the silence, Polly 
looked up sharply, to find Beatrice turning away from the 
mirror and gravely regarding her. 

“Do you really mean I ought to have told Miss Abel 
to go out?” asked Beatrice, slowly. 

“T thought she might have stayed in,” retorted Polly, 
smiling. “If she’d been told she ought to go out.” 

There was a short, rather frowning, pause. A stolen 
glance showed Beatrice standing quite still. But it seemed 
as if she had paled a little, and had become breathless. 
Across her face in that single instant flashed unguarded 
expressions of sorrow and—could Polly have been mis- 
taken?—-even of fear. But, as Polly wondered, the 
parted lips grew steady and the startled eyes were veiled. 

“Do you think she dislikes me?” came the next, unex- 
pected, question. It was urgently demanded; and Polly, 
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horrified at the effect of her teasing gibe, felt herself 
flushing under that earnest scrutiny. 

“Dislikes? Good gracious!” she hastily cried. “That 
would be absurd!” 

“Yes; but do you?” persisted Beatrice. 

“Are you serious ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“No, I do not,” said Polly. “I was only teasing.” 

“You meant more than that,” Beatrice urged. 

“Never.” 

There was a pause. Their eyes met. Those of Bea- 
trice were hard, as if she had been frightened. 

“T wonder,” she said slowly, averting her eyes. 

Polly could not help laughing. She was really wounded 
by the doubt in Beatrice’s tone. She was also exasper- 
ated by the seriousness of the questions. 

“Believe me,” she now cried, eagerly; “I hadn’t any 
thought at all but nonsense. I think Miss Abel’s a dear; 
and I’m very fond of her. Awfully fond. But I think 
she’s often—well, rather contrary, as dears have a habit 
of being. My own mother’s a dear, and I love her better 
than anybody in the world; but she’s rather obstinate at 
times, I find. I think Miss Abel’s the same.” 

“Ves,” answered Beatrice, mechanically. “Quite.” 

“And also Miss Abel has a very bad heart, as we know; 
and she won’t admit it. If you urged her to stay in to- 
day it would be like saying to her: ‘You’re very ill; you’re 
not fit to go out.’ [ think it would make her feel that 
she’d go out—even if it made her ill, Don’t you think 
Boga 3 

“Ves,” answered Beatrice, again. “Quite. But that 
wasn’t what I meant.” 

She broke off abruptly, and turned from Polly, as if she 
found she could not say what it was in her mind to say. 
Polly, watching her now with sympathy, fancied that 
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Beatrice’s head drooped a little, as if she were tired, as 
if sadness and distrust were overwhelming her. 

“Beatrice, I hope you don’t think ” began Polly. “I 
meant nothing horrid. I was only teasing ie 

“Yes, ’m sure you were. It was silly of me. I 
thought aR 

“What did you think?” 

“Nothing. It was nothing at all.” 

Their eyes met. Beatrice smiled. But it was with an 
uneasy conscience that Polly resumed her work. When 
Beatrice sat down facing her, she looked up once more; 
but Beatrice had her eyes bent upon some papers at the 
side of her desk, and did not invite Polly’s impulsive 
words. Nothing further was spoken between them upon 
that occasion. 


VI 


It was not long before they heard Miss Abel at the 
bottom of the stairs. Her heavy tread was unmistakable. 
She set a foot firmly upon one stair, rested an instant, 
brought the other foot alongside the first, and rested 
again. Her hand slid upon the rail of the staircase. She 
panted. So much the girls could hear in the silent build- 
ing as the slow progress was achieved. They could well 
imagine Miss Abel’s disengaged hand pressed against her 
side, and could see that deeply red face crimsoning yet 
more deeply with the heat and the exertion. 

The progress was almost unbearably painful to both 
Beatrice and Polly. Both began to look with anxiety 
towards the door of their room. Polly, already excited 
by what had passed between Beatrice and herself, had 
ado to keep in her chair, so quick was her impulse to 
run to Miss Abel’s assistance. But it was known to both 
of them that Miss Abel resented help. She would pres- 
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ently arrive, flushed and panting; she would complain 
gaspingly of the stairs and the heat; but she would make 
no reference to her heart. She never made any reference 
to her heart; and yet it was her heart, and not the stairs, 
which made every ascent a torture to Miss Abel. It was 
Miss Abel’s habit to ignore her heart and to concentrate 
upon her head; and just as her heart was weak in the 
physical sense so it was in all matters of the world large 
and soft to excess. Miss Abel was kind. She had also 
great shrewdness. Her business had been built up in ten 
years; and if she had wished it to be a larger business it 
could have been made so under her guidance. But she 
did not wish it to be larger. She had been known fre- 
quently to refuse work. She charged high prices. But 
she kept all her promises; she employed three regular 
stenographers and had a call upon half a dozen others 
who worked at home or acted as visiting secretaries. And 
it was in her selection of helpers that she showed her skill 
as well as in the management of the details of her busi- 
ness. Miss Abel’s was a personal success, and she com- 
manded everything that was done in her name and under 
her roof. Her one serious dread was of advice; and 
her one terrible danger was that she was exceedingly 
stout and had the diseased heart that so often goes with 
extreme stoutness. 

Polly and Beatrice heard the slow steps upon the stairs 
coming gradually nearer. They heard the heavy panting 
grow louder. They noticed that the panting grew faster 
and thicker, and that the pauses grew longer and heavier. 
Polly’s heart gave a jerk. She felt a slight chill upon 
her face. She looked across at Beatrice, and saw that 
Beatrice also was listening intently, very sober, very alert, 
as if she were thinking, as if she were ready in an instant 
to spring to her feet. 
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And at last the door was pushed slowly open, and Miss 
Abel came into the room. She was gasping. Her cheeks 
were terribly red, and her lips were so swollen that they 
caught the eye. Her head was bent low, and with one 
hand she supported herself against the wall. 

“Stairs . 2? she faintly said “These... stairs. 5 

Both girls had risen, and were moving towards Miss 
Abel. They stood ready to offer help if she would accept it. 
But when Miss Abel saw that, in passing, Beatrice had 
thrown open the door to the inner room, she turned aside 
her head, away from them, as she always did if she were 
irritated, and motioned with the hand which had been 
pressed to her side that she was in no need of assistance. 

Standing there so short and stout, with her full red 
face and staring eyes, she looked alarmingly oppressed by 
the heat. Her incongruous hat, which was _ broad- 
brimmed and flimsy, was not set straight upon her head, 
and the low-necked grey frock which she was wearing 
only emphasised the ungainliness of her figure. 

“But you're ill, Miss Abel!’’ cried Beatie quickly. 

“Don’t be absurd!” cried Miss Abel. “I...1.. 

Her eyes closed. She shook her head, fone ona 
slowly passed into the inner room, closing the door 
sharply behind her, almost in their faces. The two girls 
looked at each other in dismay. With the same dread, 
they listened, not moving, hardly breathing. They listened 
for some sound from behind the closed door, although for 
what sound, and with what expectation, neither could 
clearly have said. When no sound came, they exchanged 
anxious glances. Beatrice shook her head very faintly. 

“What can we do?” she whispered. 

“T can’t think.” 

‘ohie's ill’ She ought——_—” 


” 
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“She won’t let us do anything. Let’s wait & 

“Wait! But waiting— What’s that?” It was an 
exclamation rather than a question. Again both strained 
their ears. “Did you hear?” 

“Something . . . Something . . .”” whispered Polly 
“What was it?” Fear was making her heart rise in her 
breast. She could almost hear it beating heavily. 

“Pm going in...” 

“Wait just a minute.” ‘ 

Again they listened. Instinctively, Polly looked round 
for a pretext. Beatrice followed her glance about the 
room, comprehended its meaning, turned swiftly and 
snatched a paper from her own desk. She looked down 
at it for a moment, as if to refresh her memory, but in 
reality, as Polly saw, to compose herself before inter- 
rupting Miss Abel. ... 

And then, as Polly breathlessly watched and listened 
she saw Beatrice go to the closed door, hesitate, heard 
her knock. There was no answer. She knocked again, 
and immediately entered the room. Polly heard a low 
cry, and her name called. 

“Polly! Polly!’ There was no mistaking the note of 
horror in Beatrice’s voice. Knowing all, Polly ran 
quickly into the inner office, seized with uncontrollable 
trembling. 


CHAPTER II: MRS. LANE 


I 


| Re house at Gospel Oak in which the Lanes lived 
was one of a continuous long row, and its outside 
was repulsive. It might have been mistaken for any 
other among thousands of such penitentiary villas as are 
rigidly seamed (for “scattered” is a word that suggests 
singleness and variety) about the London area. Red 
bricks, a slated roof with red cockscombs, bow windows, 
a cast-iron gateway and railing above a low wall, and 
a front door of which the upper half was of mean- 
looking coloured glass—these were the features of No. 
49 Troy Road. Here Polly had lived for ten years; 
and at night she still found it difficult to distinguish the 
house from among a possible half-dozen of its neigh- 
bours. Sometimes she wondered what it would be like 
to enter one of these other houses and find herself in an 
unknown world, among strangers in another of the 
innumerable London microcosms. 

But if the house was like the others to passers along 
the street, it was quite different indoors; for the fur- 
nishing had been carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Lane, Polly’s father, a highly eccentric man of his 
time and station. To Mr. Lane, in youth, had occurred 
the bizarre notion that a home should be comfortable. 
It was a bold, original conception at the end of the nine- 
teenth century; and even yet, in London, would be con- 
sidered odd. The beds and the armchairs in the Lane 
household, therefore, afforded rest to tired limbs. They 
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were not hard, slippery, wheezy masses of four-square 
ugliness; they were remarkable for lightness and ease. 
For the rest, the furnishings in this house were low- 
toned, moderately tasteful, and harmonious. So much 
for Walter Lane’s teaching in the matter of internal deco- 
ration. 

Walter himself was a man of fifty, hard-working and 
capable. He had never been given any but elementary 
education, and as his experience of educated men had 
been unfortunate he believed that scholastic education 
bred only conceit and incompetence. By trade he was 
manager of the book department in a large London store; 
was scandalously underpaid for his work, and thus, for 
all his skill, remained a poor man. He was alert, com- 
petent, and ingenious; but naive and easily impressed by 
a show of learning. By nature he was cheerful, quick- 
tempered, conciliatory, and unambitious. 

Walter’s wife was in many respects his counterpart. 
She was a year younger than he, was plump and rosy, 
considered herself (in the old-fashioned way) quite 
elderly, and was generally thought to look less than her 
age. She had borne three children, who all survived; 
and until this time (apart from slight illnesses common 
to all lower-middle-class children) not one of them had 
ever given her a moment’s uneasiness. The eldest of 
these children, a son, by name Howard, was twenty-five. 
Polly, whom we already know, was twenty-three. And 
the most important member of the family was also the 
youngest. Her name was Rachel, and she was thirteen 
years old. 

Such was the Lane family; and it was to a household 
thus composed (with the addition of a rather middle- 
aged general help called Maud) that Polly returned upon 
the sixth consecutive day of fierce summer heat which has 
been described. 
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II 


It was still daylight when Polly reached home. The 
sun was declining, but the hot streets were without air. 
They were like rooms which have been closely sealed 
under sunlight. The sky above was leaden, and as she 
looked miserably up at it with tear-laden eyes the sky 
seemed to be dully throbbing as if it prepared for a 
blazing morrow. 

Polly did not rattle the letter-box to announce her 
arrival, as she usually did, but went straight into the 
house by the silent use of her key. The door slid open; 
the darkened hall enveloped her; the old scent of the 
house was in her nostrils. Home! The relief was so 
intense that a few long-withheld tears trickled from her 
eyes. She wiped them away, and others came. It was the 
breaking of her self-control. She had experienced too 
much in that afternoon to be able to withstand this 
charm. In desperation, she hurried to the sitting-room 
at the back of the house, where she knew she would find 
her mother. Just so, in every sorrow, she had run to her 
mother since she had been a child; and in sorrow Polly 
was still a child. She was not yet steeled to endure. 

Here in the quietness, amid the plain furnishings of a 
room that communicated peace through its sober colour- 
ings of blue and grey and primrose, Mrs. Lane sat upon 
every summer afternoon with her sewing or her knitting. 
She drew her chair to the wide open French windows, 
and from her place in the shade she looked out at the 
small green grass plot and the heavy-headed crimson 
roses which grew in a well-tended bed at the farther end 
of the grass plot. She was thus able to pretend that she 
was in the country. 

It was here that Polly found her mother, mending in 
hand, radiating such gentle love and understanding that 
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she appeared for this occasion wholly angelic. Polly had 
received a violent shock, from which she had not yet 
recovered, and the sight of that quiet, plump little figure, 
looking up at her with a sublime tranquillity which 
changed instantly to concern, affected her so deeply that 
she almost burst out crying. 

“Mother !”’ cried Polly chokingly. It was as though she 
could no longer bear alone the burden of her over- 
charged feelings. “Oh, how thankful I am to be home!” 
Her voice shook. ‘‘A dreadful thing’s happened.” 

“Why, my dear.” Mrs. Lane set down her mending, 
and rose quickly to her feet. Her hands clasped Polly’s 
hands, and held them. 

The tears stood in Polly’s eyes, brimming; but she did 
not cry. Instead, she returned the soft pressure of her 
mother’s fingers. A moment went by. A little smile 
passed between them, and vanished as it had come. 

“Miss Abel ” began Polly. 

“Ah, Miss Abel...” Mrs. Lane breathed quickly, 
as if in relief. The clasp of her hands slightly relaxed. 

“Miss Abel died suddenly at the office today. It was 
terribly hot, and she went to lunch, and came back. 
Beatrice went into her room. She’d fallen back in her 
chair. She was still alive then... . ” 

A sob checked the narrative. Polly, remembering too 
vividly, let her head fall momentarily to her mother’s 
shoulder. Again she felt the influence of that firm clasp, 
of the cool, sober, homely room. The slight hysteria 
which had begun to possess her fell away. She blinked 
her eyelids, freed her hands, turned slightly from her 
mother. But only for an instant. 

“It was very dreadful,” she continued. “For a little 
while—it seemed hours—we were frantic. We didn’t 
know what to do. We didn’t know of a doctor in the 
neighbourhood. Then I remembered Charing Cross 
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Hospital. We telephoned there. And we telephoned to 
Miss Abel’s brother; and he came. But by that time it 
was too late to do anything. It had been too late all 
the time, really. Miss Abel was dead. They took her 
away, but she was dead. . . . I’ve come straight home. 
it wasn’t possible to do anything but come home... . 
I’ve been longing to get home; to be safe... . It’s 
made me feel quite sick.” 

“Sit down, dear. You're trembling. . . . Beside me. 
There; you'll feel better. It’s sad. It’s very sad. My 
dearie,”’ murmured Mrs. Lane. “Poor thing! She wasn’t 
old.” 

Polly was beside her mother, upon a settee, and Mrs. 
Lane’s hand still held hers. She began to shiver vio- 
lently, and her teeth chattered. 

“It was her stoutness. She was very stout. Oh, but 
to see the poor thing es 

“T know. I know.” The voice was so caressing, the 
hand so reassuring, that the shiver passed, and a dull 
calm seemed to be falling upon Polly’s exhausted nerves. 
She would have given anything to lie back in the shadow, 
in silence, forgetting everything but this lovely sense of 
sanctuary. Yet some fever quickly aroused her, in spite 
of that desire, to cry out in a breathless whisper : 

“To feel so helpless! Vve never felt so horrid. We'd 
been talking—Beatrice and I—about her going out at all. 
Saying she shouldn’t. I’d been joking. , . . How hor- 
rible of me! Horrible! Id been saying that if Beatrice 
had urged her to go—Beatrice had tried to persuade her 
to stay in, you see. And I said. . . . She would never 
take any advice from Beatrice. ... We'd just been 
talking about it when we heard her begin to come up- 
stairs. She wouldn’t have any help. And we’d both 
have done anything for her. Just anything.” 

There was a long silence in the little sitting-room. 


bd 
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Polly blew her nose and wiped her eyes, staring straight 
across the room. Presently she went on: 

“They asked us questions. But we hardly knew what 
we were saying. We were standing—sort of wringing 
our hands. When they asked us questions we just looked 
_ at each other, and couldn’t answer.” 

“My dearie.” 

“Beatrice was worse than I was. She was helpless. 
_ She was dreadfully pale, and looked at me, and looked 
and looked, and said ‘What shall we do? What shall 
we do?’—as if she’d been stupefied. And I didn’t know; 
and then she shouted at me. I don’t know what she said. 
It was ‘Don’t stand there!’ or something like that. I 
didn’t hear. I think she was stunned, you know. She 
didn’t know what she was saying.” 

Mrs. Lane nodded gravely in acceptance. 

“Poor girl!” 

“It was I who thought of the hospital; I Ae did the 
telephoning. She only walked about, like a ghost. And 
when the people came she left it to me to tell them what 
had happened. The doctor asked her questions, and she 
didn’t seem to understand. It was as though she was 
thinking of something else all the time, and didn’t hear 
him. When Mr. Abel came, she turned her back on him 
and looked out of the window. It was a long time before 
she spoke. And then ” Polly checked herself, and 
looked puzzled. “How strange!” 

“What’s so strange?” Mrs. Lane ventured, as no word 
came. 

“I’d forgotten. It was this. When Mr. Abel had 
talked a little, he spoke to her—very quietly, you know; 
and she turned round. And then, in a minute, she was 
quite different. It was as though she’d quite got over it, 
and as if she hadn’t felt anything at all. It was ex- 
traordinary. I saw him look at her as she spoke of the 
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work, and of carrying it on, and such things. I think he 
must somehow have felt she was heartless. And she was 
quite cool,—then; so I felt sure he was doing her in- 
justice.” 

“Perhaps you imagined,” said her mother, gently. 

But Polly shook her head. 

“No. I didn’t. I don’t remember what he said, but 
he sort of sneered at Beatrice’s keeping her head when 
he asked her to carry on for the present. It was unjust. 
And yet it’s true that all the time she was talking to him 
she seemed to behave as though nothing had happened.” 

“Well, you know that wasn’t true,” urged Mrs. Lane. 

Polly looked in a bewildered way at her mother’s 
round cheeks and beautifully kind eyes. She looked at 
that sweet mouth and the faintly wrinkled chin. There 
rose in her bosom a quick thrill of love for her mother, 
who was so good and so sympathetic. And yet in her 
heart there was such trouble that she could not imme- 
diately acquiesce in what had been said. 

“Yes,” she said, doubtfully. “I had seen Beatrice 
standing as if she was paralysed. As if she didn’t know 
what to do.” She paused again, thinking deeply, and 
remembering all that had happened so quickly and so 
terrifyingly at the office that afternoon. ‘I just won- 
der—— No, it’s horrid of me. I wish you’d seen 
Beatrice, mother. I mean—ever. She’s so very beauti- 
ful, and level-headed, and And I know one’s in- 
clined to think that people who don’t show their feelings 
are cold. And yet Mr. Abel looked at her so queerly. 
It put the thought into my head.” 

Mrs. Lane smiled faintly. 

“What’s the thought?” she asked, and sat down again 
opposite to her daughter. “Don’t harbour it.’ 

Polly met her mother’s eyes without consciousness that 
she was doing so. Her attention was still elsewhere. 
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She was struggling with the uncomfortable doubt which 
had been clouding her first sorrow at Miss Abel’s death. 

“T’m not quite sure what it is,” she said, at length. 
“T think it is that perhaps Beatrice is ambitious.’’ 

Mrs. Lane thought for a moment. 

“Well, it’s not wrong to be ambitious,” she suggested. 

SN Gare 

“You're rather ambitious yourself.” 

“Yes; I suppose I am.” 

“Well, then.” 

But Polly was not really weeding the discussion. Her 
mind had flown back to the scene of the afternoon, in 
the description of which she was gradually finding relief 
from the intolerable burden of her shock. 

“T don’t know,” she murmured. “TI can’t express it. 
There was something ” She was musing. “It’s not 
simple. It’s made up of a lot of things . . .” 

“That’s not unusual,’ said Mrs. Lane. 

“But I mean things that . . . things I thought. I’ve 
always felt Beatrice was a lady. And yet, suddenly, 
today, when I saw how she lost her head, I said to my- 
self ‘A lady doesn’t lose her head’ (I don’t know how 
I thought it, or when; but I certainly thought it). And 
when I saw her as she was after Mr. Abel had spoken 
quietly to her. 

“Does Mr. Abel know her? Had he known her?” 

“T think so. You see she’s been there for years.” 

“You'd never seen him?” 

“No. ” 7 

“What did he say to her?” 

“T didn’t hear. I wasn’t listening. He went up to 
her, and spoke quietly.” 

“And then she behaved quite ordinarily?” 

“T think she must still have been excited. But she 
spoke about carrying on the business, She said it must be 
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carried on . . . exactly as it was. That she’d carry it 
on, I think. That’s all blurred in my mind. All I re- 
member is thinking to myself: ‘She’s ambitious. She’s 
more ambitious than I am.’ I did it unkindly. I felt 
I’d caught something in her that I didn’t like. Something 
hard and grasping. Something I didn’t like. It made 
me unhappy.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Lane, gently. ‘You're talking 
nonsense, dear.” 

“No.” Polly obstinately shook her head. “It isn’t 
nonsense. I wish it was. I want to like her. I want 
to go on thinking she’s really a lady. I want to trust 
her. And I’m suspicious. Isn’t it horrid of me!” 

“Tt is rather horrid.” 

“Then I’m horrid.” 

“You're certainly not that.” 

“Ah, well n 

“T think you want your tea,” answered Mrs. Lane, 
stubborn in her turn. “You’re upset; and people who’re 
upset think all sorts of funny things. You don’t know 
properly what you’re thinking or saying.” 

They exchanged a glance, smiled faintly, shook 
their heads with a gesture which emphasised the ordi- 
narily almost imperceptible resemblance between ‘them. 
Thoughtfully, Polly turned away from her mother, and 
away from the sunlight. Halfway to the door, she 
stopped, as if she were about to speak. Then, as if 
despairing of agreement, she went onward, without 
further word. 


’ 


_ CHAPTER III: OVER THE TELEPHONE 


£ 


[- was strange how unreal the events of the afternoon 
had become to Polly as she sat in the garden. They 
had receded, and because her surroundings were now so 
different she found it hard to believe that she had not 
merely dreamt of Miss Abel’s death. Tomorrow she 
_ would realise it afresh, as the office recalled every detail of 
panic horror. But now, when the slamming of the front 
door echoed through the house, announcing the return 
of Rachel from school, home had wrapped itself happily 
about her as a protection against every ill. 

Rachel’s quick step followed the bang of the front 
door, and Rachel herself, having flung down in passing 
a heavy satchel of books, appeared within a yard of 
Polly. 

“Hullo,” was Rachel’s greeting. ‘‘Where’s mother?” 

“Here I am!” called Mrs. Lane, from behind the 
roses. 

“She’s hunting a wireworm,” explained Polly. 

“Lazy pig: why don’t you help her?” Rachel darted to 
her mother’s side. She was much taller than Mrs. Lane, 
who stood erect with a slightly flushed face, a sickly plant 
in her hand. They stood together beyond the roses, 
much shadowed by a chestnut tree which sheltered the 
lower part of the garden, and—from where Polly sat— 
seemed to embower the two in green leaves. “Mother: 
Lottie Carey’s going to have a party, with dancing on 
the lawn. Thursday. Fancy dress. What can I wear?’ 
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“Go as a schoolgirl, Rachel,” called Polly. 

Rachel shot a quick glance at her sister. Everything 
about her was quick. Her agility was exceptional. She 
could run and leap and slog with a cricket bat or a tennis 
racket as a boy might have done. But she had the re- 
serves of a daughter, and in face of Polly’s jeers a 
withering imperturbability. 

“Be rather fun,” she said. “But they’d think I hadn’t 
got anything else to wear. No: I thought I'd go as a 
cory-whatever-it-is—a dancer, you know. With sandals.” 

“You mean a dervish, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t. Mother, don’t take any notice of Polly. 
It’s me that’s speaking to you.” Rachel was watching 
her mother, alert for any sign of objection. She had 
grey eyes which were exactly like Polly’s eyes, a perter 
nose, a smaller mouth; and when she was eager, as she 
was now, her face was as open and as expressive as a 
dog’s. The objection came. It was bound to come after 
such delay upon the part of Mrs. Lane. Nor was its 
character a surprise to either daughter. 

“Isn’t Lottie Carey the rich little girl? I mean, aren’t 
her mother and father very rich?” slowly questioned 
Mrs. Lane. 

“What does that matter?” Rachel’s chin was jerked. 
Polly saw that she had been prepared for this, and was 
in her best debating mood. 

“You'll have to ask her here, in return. You won’t 
like that, I’m afraid.” 

“Why not?” Rachel was instantly indignant—but, to 
Polly’s friendly eye, a little too vehemently indignant to 
be entirely convincing. ‘The poor child’s got to have 
friends. If she asks me to her house I'll ask her here.” 

Mrs. Lane, although more credulous than Polly in the 
matter of Rachel’s indignation, was frankly not an- 
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swered. She set aside the crafty appeal to her sympathy, 
and went back to her real objection. 

“Isn’t she the one who talks patronisingly about ‘the 
poor’ ?” 

“Well, we’re not poor! Really, mother!” 

Mrs. Lane smiled under that dominating eye. Even 
Polly, regarding Rachel as an arch-debater, smiled. 
Rachel was so long-legged, so imperious, that any sug- 
gestion of patronage from the other little girl was clearly 
ridiculous. That had not been Mrs. Lane’s point. It 
would be Lottie’s mother who would feel afraid, if any- 
body felt afraid, of the evil results attending such a 
friendship. But, Polly knew, Mrs. Lane would never 
suffer her children to be put into a false position. Nor 
would she allow them to accept gifts which they could 
not reciprocate. But she smiled now, as Polly smiled, 
at the cunning of Rachel. And Rachel, at once aware 
that smiles were being exchanged, turned upon Polly. 

“Tsn’t mother ridiculous!’ she appealed. ‘‘She’s pre- 
historic! She thinks we’re not good enough for these 
people.” 

“Contrariwise,” rearhet Mrs. Lane, “TI think they’re 
probably snobs.” 

“How can you tell till I’ve been there? Mother!” 

“T know you've made up your mind to go, Rachel— 
sandals and all. What I’m afraid of is that you may 
develop a taste for luxury.” 

Both Mrs. Lane’s daughters laughed at this familiar 
dread. 

“T can just see me developing a taste for luxury. 
Can’t you, Polly? Opportunity’s a fine thing. And, 
anyway, mother, if I don’t like it I needn’t go again, need 
I! But Lottie’s not a scrap beastly, like that. She’s 
miserable, and lonely; and the other girls don’t much 
like her 
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“Why don’t they?” 

“Oh, they think she’s stuck-up——” Mrs. Lane’s ex- 
pression was a sufficient comment upon this admission. 
“But it’s not true. I’m sorry for her.” 

Her mother nodded drily. 

“Tt does you great credit, dear,” was all she said. 

Rachel, turning from one cynic to another, in Polly, 
evidently felt that she had better not pursue the discus- 
sion. She developed sudden thirst. 

“I suppose you’ve had your tea,” she said, disdain- 
fully. “Both of you. Oh, well ” And with that she 
withdrew into the house, and a moment later they heard 
her shouting jovially to Maud in the kitchen. 


2 


II 


It was much later when Howard came home. He was 
a minor Civil Servant, and minor Civil Servants, particu- 
larly when they employ their own time in work, have 
longer hours than is generally supposed. And so Howard 
did not appear until after six o’clock, and when he came 
he was so correctly dressed, and had such a quiet, keen 
sense of the ideal behaviour of younger sisters, that 
Rachel disappeared with a slight grimace into the garden. 
There she found Polly. 

“I’m fond of Howard,” she said, confidentially. “But 
sometimes I can’t stand him. And I don’t think he alto- 
gether approves of me, either. We're oil and water. 
Mind, I’m very fond of him.” 

“Yes, quite. I understand,’ Polly said. “Here he 
comes, by the way.” 

“Golly!” Rachel was gone. Howard, without a hat, 
strolled into the garden. 

“Hullo, Polly,” he said. ‘Where’s mother?” 

“Preparing supper.” 
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“Oh! Why aren’t you helping her?” 
“Because I’ve got a headache. Because she wouldn’t 
etme,” 
Polly appreciated Howard rather better than Rachel 
was able to do. She knew that Howard’s cool eye 
made Rachel feel a lanky, inky, juvenile imp. She 
thought Howard was cruel to Rachel. But she also knew 
that Howard’s cruelty to Rachel was purely defensive. 
She realised Howard’s difficulty, which was that if once 
he relaxed to Rachel he would be her victim to the end 
of his days. 
At the same time Polly felt vaguely that she was 
herself irked by Howard’s debonair appearance and 
manner. They were not her notion of the proper ap- 
pearance and manner for a young man of twenty-five. 
Howard’s chestnut-coloured hair, for example, was too 
copious and too well-groomed to be satisfactory to Polly. 
His moustache, which she considered as excessively 
small, if it was not actually superfluous, was much fairer 
than his hair, and in most lights appeared to be uninter- 
estingly sandy. This Howard denied. His shirts and 
collars and ties shamed her. As for his spats, she was 
positively annoyed by them. They were the sort of thing 
to evoke ridicule in the the Gospel Oak neighbourhood. 
They were far too smart. They shouted. Nevertheless, 
Polly observed with interest that other young women 
were charmed by Howard. She saw that his lazy, agree- 
able deportment, although not quite genuine, was more 
than a veneer. It concealed, at least, nothing base or 
opportunist. And in fact, although Howard seemed to 
her to be less interesting than she could have wished— 
,less like her favourite heroes of history, literature, and 
the modern heroic world, than would have gratified 
her, he was very good-looking, was quite passably 
broad and tall, clever, attractive, and generous, and she 
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loved him dearly. She did not love him the less because 
he teased her. 

“I saw the Shrimp,” said Howard. “But she’s evapo- 
rated.” 

“Home lessons, I expect,” said Polly, wilfully deceiv- 
ing him. 

“Yes, by Jove. I hope dinner won’t be late. Hadn’t 
you better go and help?” 

“I’m not wanted. I offered, indeed. Why the hurry?” 

“Oh, just that Tom’s coming. I thought we might 
get out afterwards. You as well, I mean.” Howard 
gave an uneasy side-glance at Polly as he spoke. 

“Oh,” said Polly. Just that, and nothing more. 


III 


“Tom”? was Tom Ward, Howard’s friend from the 
days of school onward. Tom was a young man in the 
City, and a very agreeable young man indeed. He was 
very fair, with rather crisp light brown hair that had 
once reminded Polly (in early months of acquaintance) 
of tow. The similitude had long been forgotten. It 
had been forgotten gradually, as Tom had become a 
quasi-member of the Lane family; and if anybody had 
suggested nowadays that Tom’s hair was like tow Polly 
would indignantly have denied the charge. But Tom’s 
hair, like Tom’s face, had changed little in the passing 
of time. His body had grown bigger and stronger, and 
presumably his mind had grown; and yet Polly could 
not remember Tom ever to have been any different from 
what he now was. He was Tom, as he had always been 
Tom. The rather round face, the clear blue eyes, the . 
unobtrusive nose, and the wide, genial mouth of Tom 
were the same at twenty-six as they had been at sixteen. 
Tom was doing well, so Tom was clearly no fool; and 
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Polly liked Tom, whose amiability was greater than his 
_ wit, but who seemed (by his amiability) to be not only 
witty himself but the cause that wit was in other men. 

“Is Tom coming to dinner?” asked Polly, when she 
and Howard had taken the few steps possible beyond 
the roses and had come abruptly upon the currant bushes. 

pir); Yes;” said Howard. 

“Does mother know?” 

firs, 2), No,’ said-Howard, 

“Then you'd better tell her,’’ suggested Polly. 

“I seemed to feel it would come better from you,” 
Howard answered. “In fact I thought perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind telling her.” 

“You'll never get on in the world if you’re afraid to 
tell mother a thing like that,” Polly told him. “Just open 
the kitchen door, and say “Tom’s coming,’ and you'll 
hear no more of it.” 

“Well, the fact is,” said Howard, rather distantly, 
“that Jessie is coming, too; and I felt that if you men- 
tioned these people and mother faltered a bit, you could 
riposte with an offer to whip up an egg or two. I mean, 
lay an extra place, and all that o 

“Oh,” said Polly, looking at Howard. “Oh, Jessie.” 
And with that she went towards the house, only turning 
at the entrance to the sitting-room with the question: 
“Anybody else?” 


IV 


There were times when Polly wondered whether any- 
body would ever be in love with Jessie. She was one of 
those safe, sympathetic girls to whom all open their 
hearts. And Jessie never thought of jumping into an 
open heart and nestling there, as one more demure might 
have done. All the mothers of all the young men whom 
Jessie knew would have breathed a sigh of relief upon 
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learning that their sons had become engaged to Jessie. 
“Such a sensible girl,” they would have said. But in 
their satisfaction would have been concealed exactly that 
freedom from jealousy which indicated Jessie’s charmless 
safety. No other woman had ever been jealous of 
Jessie. All liked her too much, and wished to see her 
married to some nice man. None feared her, or copied 
her clothes, or whispered derogatory asides at her 
departure. 

Jessie was not ugly. She was neither thin nor fat, 
but had a tendency to plumpness. She had honest brown 
eyes, with faintly pink rims to them; and her hair was a 
lustreless brown. She made her own clothes, and made 
them to last. She hada rather harsh voice, without depth, 
and was seldom heard to laugh more than three little 
cackling notes; she had large hands and feet, a slightly 
swollen nose, a good, healthy complexion, a plain, sym- 
pathetic mouth, and a hesitating, withdrawing manner 
which exasperated more people than it placated. For 
while modesty is very well in its way, and is far too rare a 
quality nowadays among young people, there can be no 
doubt that if it is persistent it is a menace to the common 
delights of social intercourse. Jessie, never doing any- 
thing to injure others, or annoy them, occasionally 
seemed to oppose a vacuum to their well-intentioned 
efforts; and thus did nothing to stimulate the company in 
which she found herself. She was an ideal friend for 
solitary encounter, and was the best listener in the world. 

When Jessie arrived that evening—very punctually— 
Polly was glad to see her. She heard the harsh, tone- 
less voice of Jessie with probably more affection than any 
other person alive, and Jessie as evidently loved Polly. 
Jessie had not been in the garden for two minutes when 
she knew all that had happened that day at Polly’s office. 
Rachel and Howard had heard nothing; Jessie heard all. 
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All, that is, except Polly’s doubts concerning Beatrice. 
Polly would have mentioned those doubts to nobody save 
her mother. To Jessie she barely mentioned Beatrice. 
She told all that had happened, but nothing that she had 
thought. 

Jessie listened, round- -eyed, with ee apposite ejac- 
ulations. 

“Poor thing!” she exclaimed at last; and her plump 
cheeks and goggling eyes and raised brows made her 
teal sympathy unconvincing. “What a shock for her 
brother! And for you, Polly! I wonder what I should 
do if anything like that was to happen to me!” 

“Tt was terrible,” said Polly. The sun had gone, and 
a sharp, unexpected gust of wind that stirred the leaves 
caused her to shiver for an instant. She closed her eyes. 

The much-moved Jessie stood there in her unsuitable 
cerise frock, looking waistless and placid. 

“Tt’s so sudden,’ she remarked. ‘‘That’s what makes it 
so awful. If a person’s been ill for a long time, and 
you’ve seen her getting weaker and weaker, it’s different. 
It’s different, then. Quite different. With some, you 
feel it’s almost a mercy they should . . . go.” She low- 
ered her voice at the dreadful word. ‘But Miss Abel 
wasn’t like that.” 

“She couldn’t have been fifty,” added Polly. 

“Just think! And so stout! But active—oh, it’s awful- 
ly sad, Polly. Awfully. And you must feel it very 
much. I’m so sorry for you, dear. I know how you 
liked her. It’s like losing a friend, isn’t it. You’ve been 
there quite a while, haven’t you?” 

“Yes. Eight months.” 

Jessie moved her head, her brows higher than ever. 

“Oh, I thought it was longer,’ she continued. She 
thought for a moment, In the same soft, harsh, colour- 
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less voice, she asked a rather startling question: “What 
will you do now?” 

Polly, as if roused from a dream, stared at Jessie. 

“T don’t know. I haven’t thought,” she stammered. 

Again Jessie nodded—many times—in sympathy. As 
if unconscious that she was departing from platitude, and 
surprising Polly very much, she thoughtfully asked: 

“What will happen to the business? Will it be sold?” 

Before Polly could answer, Rachel appeared at the 
open French windows. 

“Polly!” she called, in her shrill voice. ‘Tellaphone!” 

“Telephone? For me? How strange!” thought Polly. 
With a word to Jessie, she ran into the house. 


Vv 


She hastened to the darkened hall, where the instrument 
stood in the shadow of a large hat-stand, well-nigh con- 
cealed by the stand’s load of hats and coats. Wondering, 
and in the semi-darkness, Polly picked up the receiver 
from its precarious position upon the sloping ledge of the 
telephone-fixture. There was a blurred, rocking noise 
in her ear, punctuated with mysterious crackling. 

“Hullo,” said Polly, quickly. 

She heard a rustling at the other end of the wire. A 
voice, at first unrecognisable, said a few words, as if to 
some unknown, unseen companion. Then: 

“Polly ?” 

Secu 

“Polly. This is Beatrice speaking. Are you alone?” 

Polly’s brows flew up. She had recognised the rather 
smothered voice. Beatrice! But why? 

“Yes, I’m alone,” she said; “but I’m rather public. The 
telephone’s in the hall. Why?” 

There was a further faint rustling—almost, it seemed, 
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a colloquy. A dunting noise, as if the earpiece had been 
_ lowered and in the process had been knocked against an- 

other part of the telephone, echoed in Polly’s ear. There 
was a pause. Then the voice of Beatrice continued. 

“Listen, Polly. Tve been thinking. I know it may 
seem to you rather sudden—rather quick . . . But about 
the business.” 

“Business?” Polly’s voice unconsciously sharpened. 

“Miss Abel’s. Can you hear? Miss Abel’s business—” 

“Oh, but Beatrice!” 

“T know. I know. Don’t be shocked!’ There was a 
note of impatience, almost of contempt. “I’ve been think- 
ing this. Mr. Abel said this afternoon that he should sell 
the business.” 

“You asked him?” The certainty came now in an- 
swer to Polly’s earlier doubt. 

“Yes. He said he should sell it. Well, I’ve been think- 
ing—l’ve been talking to a friend of mine. I think I 
could get some money. If I can get some, could you 
Megs) aneatt oe 5). 

“You mean that we—the two of us?” 

“Yes. You and I. We could buy it. It’s such a 
chance, Don’t you see... It’s important. Do think 
of it, Polly.” 

Polly felt herself trembling ever so slightly, with ex- 
citement, with bewilderment. 

“T don’t know. It’s so very soon ” she stammered. 

“T know. I know all that you can say about that. I’ve 
thought it all. But don’t you see, Mr. Abel is sure to want 
to settle quickly. He told me as much. He’ll have no 
difficulty in selling, because the connection’s so good. He 
could probably get a lot of money for the business. Our 
only chance is to get in first. I thought if we made an 
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oirer——— 
“Won't he think it horrid?” 
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“Why should he? He’s a business man. You mean 
you think it’s horrid.” 

“Rather horrid.” 

“Well, I think it is, too. But it’s so awfully important, 
Polly.” 

Polly could tell that. She wished she could see Beatrice. 
It was so extraordinary only to hear her voice. Extraor- 
dinary, and chilling. She was shrewd enough, even 
though her heart rebelled, to appreciate the importance of 
time in such a matter. The perception did not help her 
to welcome the truth. 

“Yes, I can see the importance,” she said, at last. 
“What have you been thinking of saying?” 

There seemed to be a change in Beatrice’s tone at Pol- 
ly’s sudden practical enquiry. It was as though she had 
sighed with relief. She spoke more quickly, more viva- 
ciously than she had done hitherto. 

“Of course, there are all sorts of details,” came her 
hollow voice through the telephone. “All sorts of things. 
Those we could discuss. But as to money, I think I 
could borrow two-hundred and fifty pounds——” 

“Gracious!” cried Polly. 

“T want you to go halves.” 

Polly’s head was shaken violently. It was an instinc- 
tive gesture, but one which might have been guessed by 
Beatrice. She answered at once. 

“I don’t see how I could fs 

But she had scarcely uttered the words when there 
came a vehement interruption from the other end of the 
wire. 

“You could! You could!” cried Beatrice, eagerly. “It 
wouldn’t be necessary to pay all at once. We could pay 
part. We could pay say two hundred and fifty now, and 
the balance later. I’m sure it’s often done. I know it 
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is. We'd probably have to pay five hundred pounds— 
That’s what I thought of offering: ye 

“Tt seems a frightful lot i 

“T think it’s less than what Mr. Abel would get if he 
really tried. But we’ve got the advantage of knowing the 
business. If we went, we could . . . It’s not much, real- 
ly. In fact it’s very little. I think he’d let us have it for 
that. If he did, we should do splendidly. Just think of 
the connection! We could keep it intact. Anybody else 
would fritter it away. If you could get even a hundred 
pounds now, say, and if I got a hundred, or a hundred 
and fifty, we could get some from the bank. It’s quite 
easy, I’m sure. You could manage that. A hundred!” 

Polly drew a quick breath. She had not missed the 
words “If we went, we could .. .” Her own eagerness 
was rising. If she could have seen it, she would have 
realised that her eye was brighter. Her lips were parted. 
Breathlessly, she interrupted in her own turn the persua- 
sive eloquence that was ringing in her ears and making 
her heart beat. 

“T’'ll see. Ill see. You don’t want to know tonight? 
I shall have to ask father . . .” 

“No. I just wanted to give you the chance. Tell me 
tomorrow. If you can’t—’’ There was a pause—a sig- 
nificant pause. It seemed quite a long one, as if it had 
been deliberately made. Sharply, Beatrice concluded. 
“Good-bye, Polly. Forgive me for troubling you now. 
Forgive me for being so . . . quick. Good-bye!” 

There was an abrupt sound within the telephone. 
Beatrice had rung off. Mechanically, Polly put down the 
receiver, and stood quite still. Her thoughts were whirl- 
ing. Beatrice; Miss Abel; money . . . She did not know 
what to think’, or how to think. 

“Well!” gasped Polly to herself, staring fixedly at the 
wall before her. “Well!” 
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“Tf we went, we could . . .””. Oh, the meaning of that 
was very clear. The fact was also undeniable. Between 
them, Polly and Beatrice knew all Miss Abel’s custom- 
ers. Between them, they could be sure of detaching them 
from any other purchaser of Miss Abel’s business. 

But Beatrice did not stop at that. “If you can’t... 
she had said. There was an alternative to partnership. 
There was dismissal. Those words had quite plainly 
meant: “If you can’t, I must get somebody else.’’ Ah! 
Beatrice was determined. Polly could join her, and 
makes success certain. But if Polly did not embrace this 
opportunity, Polly must go. Beatrice meant to be ruthless. 

How long it was before these half-perceived facts took 
shape in her thoughts, Polly did not know. She recov- 
ered something like consciousness of the surrounding 
world—the dark little hall of the house, with its tiled 
floor and its air of being a storehouse for male outdoor 
clothes—with a shivering start. And as she recovered 
consciousness Polly felt a wave of stubbornness sweep 
through her. She set her teeth. Her fists as she stood 
frowning at the telephone were firmly clenched. 

“So that’s clear!’ she heard herself say. “Yes; that’s 
clear. But where am I to get the money from? Father 
hasn’t got it to spare. I haven’t got anything. Howard’s 
got nothing. I suppose I must go, then. I suppose I 
must try to find another job. ...” Her fists were 
clenched still tighter. “I won’t!” cried Polly, loudly. 
“T’ll be damned if I do!” 

And at that moment there was a clang of the front gate, 
and a shadow darkened the coloured glass forming the 
upper half of the front door. The sharp ringing of an 
electric bell startled the house. 

“All right; I'll go!” called Polly. 

She moved forward to the door, and opened it. Tom 
Ward stood there. 


” 


CHAPTER IV: TOM 


I 


1s was clear that Tom had not been expecting to see 

her. He stood in the doorway, silhouetted against the 
paling light of the evening. His face was turned from 
the light, but that fact did not conceal from Polly the 
slow flush that crept to his cheeks. It made his pleasant 
face almost handsome; but it was as baffling to Polly as it 
was unexpected. She had never seen Tom flush before, 
except after he had been running hard upon the football 
field, and she could not imagine why he should now grow 
so red. He seemed, also, incapable of speech, and stepped 
across the threshold with no more than a strange murmur 
of greeting. 

“Why, Tom,” exclaimed Polly. “What’s the matter?” 

sOhel ere, +. nothing,~: answered ~-‘Tom. © He 
stood with his hat in his hand. “Were you... I mean, 
why?” He grinned widely. His rather large face had 
recovered its normal healthy colour, and he looked down 
at Polly with kindness and pleasure. His hair, so light 
in colour, was very crisp, and although it was more 
closely cropped than Howard’s it seemed to stand erect 
and surmount the beaming face as a wig might have 
done. He had very clear eyes, capable of few varieties 
of expression; and that which was most habitual to them, 
which Polly met now, was one of extreme sweetness. 

“TI thought you looked rather red,” said Polly, mildly. 

“Been walking fast,” explained Tom. ‘“Didn’t want to 
be late. Er... were you... expecting me?” 

45 
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“To supper? Howard said you were coming. Put 
your hat there. He’s in the garden.’ Polly’s manner to 
Tom was one of entirely agreeable camraderie. 

“IT meant, just now,” blundered Tom, setting his hat 
upon a vacant peg. 

“T was speaking on the telephone. I'd just finished 
when you rang.” 

“Oh, I see.” Tom looked down at his extremely large 
brogued shoes. He followed her into the garden with 
the faintest suggestion of walking upon tiptoe. 


Il 


For supper, they had the company of Mr. Lane, a 
young-looking man of fifty, with a grey, closely-clipped 
moustache, a sharp-pointed nose, and the rather sly look 
of the quick-witted. He was awaiting them in the din- 
ing-room, standing before the fireplace with his hands 
in his pockets. He never looked well-dressed, but the 
shabby, comfortable room was an appropriate setting for 
Mr. Lane, and he was not a cause of shame to his daugh- 
ters, or even to his spick-and-span son. He took his 
hands out of his pockets as they all came into the room; 
but he did not move from his position in front of the 
empty fireplace. Instead, he looked round the room, then 
at the guests, and finally at his own offspring. It was a 
very quick glance, which swept them all. 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Lane, jauntily. 

Howard, the last to enter the room, switched on the 
electric light; and the room was thus made unexpectedly 
brilliant. Under the glow of the lamp, certain colourings 
which in the dusk had been unnoticeable sprang into mel- 
low life; and it could be seen that although all the furnish- 
ings were old-fashioned they had been recovered in 
dark, pleasant patterns with the aid of Mrs. Lane’s patient 
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fingers. Nothing in the room was new; the mahogany 
table was a monstrosity with fluted legs; the chairs had 
_ ugly curved backs; and yet all was so plain and so un- 
pretentious, and there was such an absence of mats, vases, 
photographs, and coloured glasses, that the general effect 
was one of taste. 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Lane, jauntily, with his hand 
outstretched to catch an elusive Rachel. ‘‘We’re quite a 
large family this evening. Where’s your mother?” 

“How they all demand that!” thought Polly, to herself. 
“The minute they get home! The big babies!’ Aloud, 
she said: ‘She'll be here in a moment. In fact, here she 
AST, 

For just then Mrs. Lane had joined the group. She 
directed them all to their seats. Polly, sitting between 
her father and Tom, looked round the table and at all 
the happy faces. It made her smile to see Mr. Lane 
turning suavely to Jessie, who was upon his other hand, 
and addressing her as he might have addressed a customer. 
It was interesting to see Howard put his hands out and 
rather pedantically pull together the knives and forks 
which Maud had set a little awry. She saw her mother 
with great earnestness baling soup out of a bowl, and 
allowing a heavily-breathing Maud, who knew them all 
as well as if she had been one of the family, to set each 
plate before its rightful owner. Rachel she could not see. 
Tom, beside her, seemed to be glancing sideways a good 
deal, in her direction, and grinning, she thought, rather 
nervously. 


III 


“I say,” said Tom. “Are you coming down on Satur- 
day to see us play the Belgrave?” 

With a jerk, Polly realised that he was directly address- 
ing her. She turned, and met his eyes, with a half-smile. 
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What a clear skin Tom had! He looked as though he 
never had to shave! He looked really extraordinarily 
clean, and his teeth were astonishingly even and white! 
What had he said? 

“Cricket?” murmured Polly. “Well, I’m not sure. If 
Teean; llhcome%. 

“I do wish you'd come,” he urged, in a low tone. “It’s 

. it’s a bit of a special occasion. We're having a 
marquee, and all that sort of thing. It’s really an all-day 
match, beginning at eleven; but I don’t expect you’d be 
able to get down till the afternoon. Of course, if you 
could : 

“T couldn’t,’ Polly promptly assured him. “But if I 
can come later I will.” 

Tom dropped his voice yet lower. He approached his 
head nearer to her own. 

“Try and come,” he very persuasively said. ‘Well, 
I’m sure you will—whatever happens.” 

“Whatever happens? What d’you think is going to 
happen?” asked Polly. 

“Oh,” he said, uncertainly. “Something might hap- 
pen. Er—almost anything, I mean, one never knows, 
does one?” 

Polly, bewildered, tried in vain to guess at the cause 
of his confusion. 

“You've got something on your mind, Tom,” she said. 
“I was afraid of it before; but now I’m quite sure. 
You’re not yourself.” 

Tom gave a very broad grin indeed; and was then 
extremely grave. 

“We're going out after dinner, aren’t we?” he said, 
almost whispering. ‘We'll give the others the slip. I'll 
tell you then.” 

It was at this point that Polly noticed how unsteady 
Tom’s hand was. It seemed as it lay upon the table near 
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her own to be trembling. A terrible thought flashed into 
her head. 


IV 


“I hope to goodness he’s not thinking of proposing!” 
was the terrible thought. It filled her with horror. 
Though she put it out of her head, as ridiculous, the 
thought stealthily returned. Once such a clue as that was 
supplied to Tom’s blushes, his trembling fingers, his ab- 
rupt glances, his mysterious hints, they became under- 
standable. Polly’s heart sank. 

Then, fortunately, her father turned to her; and ray 
forgot Tom. 

“What’s all this Jessie’s been telling me, old girl?” 

Again she told her story—this time more briefly than 
before. Mr. Lane did not interrupt. He listened to all 
she said. At last: 

“Will the business be sold?” 

eves: 

“You and that other girl ought to carry it on between 
you. Can you trust her? Can you work with her?” 

Polly was about to answer hesitatingly, when Tom 
spoke low in her ear. 

“Don’t do it, Polly,” he said, urgently. 

“Why not?” She turned instantly to that glowing fire, 
so full of active interest in what concerned her that a 
sharp feeling of shame at her indifference to him ran 
through Polly. 

Tom shrugged. His face seemed to come nearer—to 
stand out and to blur by reason of its closeness. She 
could almost feel his breath upon her cheeks, his flesh 
against her own. 

“You don’t need to,” he asserted. Almost contemptu- 
ously: “You don’t want a business on your hands.” 
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Polly’s head went up at the suspicion of contempt. Did 
he think her incapable? It was primeval! 

“Not on her hands,” put in Mr. Lane, shrewdly. “But — 
it would be a useful possession, in any event.” 

“She'll marry, Mr. Lane,” cried Tom. His colour 
deepened. “She’s bound to. What’s the good of a busi- 
ness in that case?” 

Mr. Lane smiled, giving his quick, sly glance at them 
both. 

“Even a husband doesn’t object to a dot,”’ he answered. 
“That’s my experience.” 

“T don’t agree.” Tom jerked his head in a boyish, 
masterful, exasperated way. 

“Think of the independence it gives her,” retorted Mr. 
Lane, with an air of provoking badinage. “Besides, she 
may not marry. I’m not so sure of her as you are. She'll 
do what she wants, as she always has done. She’s quite 
a free agent, and the unmarried woman nowadays doesn’t 
have such a bad time. Now that’s a thing that I’ve been 
considering ¢ 

“She will,” said Tom. 

“Look at it largely, Tom. Take the possibilities. 
You’re not thinking of getting married, are you, Polly?” 

“Oh, I say! That’s not fair!” protested Tom, with 
heat. 

“Let her speak, Tom. Does the modern girl think as 
much about marriage . 

Polly drew a long breath. 

“ve been waiting to say,’ she announced, “that I 
don’t approve of this argument about me. It’s old-fash- 
ioned. I’m not going to get married; and if there’s a 
chance of our having the business I’d like to take it.” 

She did not look at Tom as she said this. She looked 
at her father, who looked back at her with approval. 

“Well said!” he exclaimed. “I like your spirit.” 
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Only Tom, in a murmur close to her ear, added a word. 
“Don’t do it, Polly!” he said. “Don’t. For God’s 
sake!’’ 


Vv 


Now, Polly knew why Jessie had been asked to dinner 
by Howard. Howard was Tom’s ally. He was lending 
_his stupid aid. Jessie was to walk tactfully with Howard, 
and she (with docility) was to go with Tom. Tom in- 
tended that they should “give the others the slip.” Once 
they were alone, he would propose. Stupendous folly! 
It was an accepted thing between Tom and Howard that 
_she would delightedly embrace Tom’s suit. “Go in and 
win, old man,’ perhaps Howard had said ... They 
would return home, engaged; would linger in the shadowy 
roads which led back from the walk. When Polly went 
to the cricket match on Saturday it would be as Tom’s 
affianced bride. She would be wearing the regulation 
half-hoop. She would smilingly receive the congratula- 
tions of Tom’s fellow-cricketers, their wives or sweet- 
hearts or sisters; and from that point her life would be 
settled. She would never again look up, or back. They 
would be married in good time, would go to Cromer for 
the honeymoon. They would live in a little villa. They 
would give small dinner parties, would attend other small 
dinner parties. Year by year she would grow more 
matronly; and Tom more solid. He would be forced to 
abandon cricket, owing to slowness of hand and eye. He 
would take up golf. And Polly, in these ten years, would 
have her little family to look after; and would be think- 
ing of clothes for the children, schools for the older ones, 
careers for the boys, husbands for the girls. . . 

Polly’s palms were moist at these electrical visions. 
She rubbed them with her handkerchief. 

“Never!” she whispered to herself, desperately. 
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“Never! It may be all right for those who want it. For 
me—I can’t!” 


VI 


They set out in all the magic of a summer evening. 
The sky was still deep blue, and against it the green 
leaves were deliciously silhouetted. The hush of summer 
roused echoes everywhere, and when a dog barked sharp- 
ly the sound travelled and returned until it was lost in 
unknown murmurs and rustlings. Even here, in the 
midst of London, there was a peace as of the countryside; 
and voices near at hand came as freshly as they might 
have done upon the Surrey Hills. A very gentle breeze 
had followed the setting of the sun, and now that the 
long twilight was turning all distant objects to gravity 
and hueless grey, and was creeping nearer and nearer, 
with intent to envelop the whole world, there was a 
loveliness, a call to feeling, such as only a summer eve- 
ning can bring. 

Polly was at Tom’s side. If she had loved him, the 
day would have been transfigured. Everywhere she 
would have found mystery and delight. The soft sky and 
the moving leaves would have caused rapture to leap in 
her heart. A thousand thoughts and whimsical imagin- 
ings would have made her gay. Her step would have 
been light. Dreams would have been in her eyes, and 
tender glances. 

Soberly, Polly walked beside Tom. Her heart was 
chilled. She was aware of the evening, but she was not 
happy, as she should have been. She was afraid. And 
Tom, too, now that they were out of doors, seemed less 
ready to desert the other two, and talked half over his 
shoulder to Howard, and was slow of understanding, and 
did not catch what was said to him... 

What if she had been wrong! A small hope flew 
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trembling into Polly’s heart, and rested there. She saw 
the stars misting in the heavens. 

They were out of the shop-fringed streets, and their 
feet were upon grass. Beyond, there could be seen the 
rim of a hill as it stood out against the sky, and the dark 
outlines of still trees, also breaking the slowly paling dis- 
tance, were richly beautiful. A half-smile came to Polly’s 
lips as expression of the love she felt for these unspoiling 
delights. She was carried more quickly forward, uncon- 
scious of her movement, by momentary forgetfulness of 
her company and herself. 

For a little way they continued to walk in silence. 
Then.Tom, with his hand at her elbow, whispered quickly 
in Polly’s ear. 

“This way. Through this path re 

“But they’ll lose us, Tom!’’ She resisted. His hand 
dropped. His eyes implored. Her heart sinking, and 
her lips set, Polly suffered herself to be led beyond a 
minute copse of wiry trees into a path which was almost 
deserted. 

“T want them to,” said Tom, earnestly. “I meant 
them to.” 

Then at last Polly knew definitely that she was face to 
face with her dilemma. 

“Oh,” she made answer. It was an abrupt, dry “Oh,” 
and not a timid or an acquiescent one. 

“Yes,” went on Tom. “I wanted to speak to you 
alone. I wanted to tell you about what’s happened at 
the office today, Poll fe 

At the office! Her heart jumped. She smiled, too, at 
his hurried glibness. 

“You see, I’ve got a distinct—no, that’s wrong. I’m 
putting it wrong. You know I went in there eight years 
ago. I was eighteen. I just did the usual sort of work; 
and that’s more or less what I’ve been doing since. As a 
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man’s been promoted I’ve stepped into his shoes. You 
know the sort of thing. Well, now I’ve got a bigger 
lift. My screw’s gone up to three-fifty a year, and they’re 
giving me an agreement. In two years I shall be getting 
five hundred a year. How’s that, eh?” 

“Tom! It’s magnificent!’’ cried Polly. “It’s splendid! 
I’m ever so glad!” 

“I knew you would be,” she hear him mutter, under 
his breath. 

“But why didn’t you tell us all at dinner?” demanded 
Polly. ‘We should all have been so glad. Father would 
have insisted on drinking your health.” 

“Yes; instead of snubbing me,” grumbled Tom. “Well, 
the reason I didn’t was . . . Well, I wanted to tell you 
first) you seen.) .”7 

“That was very nice.” 

“For a special reason,” hinted Tom. 

“Oh,” said Polly again; and this time it was a regretful, 
anxious “Oh,” and had nothing of the dry abruptness of 
her former “Oh.” Her “Oh” was the occasion of a 
pause between them which seemed to Polly—and perhaps 
to Tom—to last for hours. Tom twice made an effort 
to speak, and twice swallowed quickly. At last, gulping 
and slightly clearing his throat, he said: 

“You know why, don’t you, Polly . . . Why I wanted 
toltelivous firsts) vo" 

“You might have told us all for the same reason,” 
Polly answered, breathlessly, her eyelids heavy, and her 
lips suddenly dry. 

“No!” cried Tom. “By God, no!’ 

And, having sworn valiantly, Tom lost his courage 
again, and could utter no further sound. Polly waited, 
her heart beating fast, and her thoughts driven helter- 
skelter by fear, 
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“T wish you had told us all, Tom,” was what she found 
at last to say. 

“Polly!” He had caught her arm. In the. semi-dark- 
_ness he loomed above her like a giant. 

_ “No, Tom.” She was free again, very quietly. “Tom, 
‘it’s no good.” They were facing one another, both 
_ breathing very fast. 

“Look here, I’m in love with you. You know that,” 
Tom said, vehemently. It was as though she had not 
spoken. “I want you to marry me soon—soon!” 

“No,” murmured Polly. Her head was quickly shaken. 
But her throat ached. She could have wept with sorrow, 
with pity for Tom, with hopelessness at his blundering 
- love. 

“Polly.” Tom’s head came forward. His hands were 
raised, ready to hold her close. 

Again the shaken head. 

“T can’t. I’m not in love with you. I don’t want to 
marry you. It’s horrid to have to say so. I wish I hadn’t. 

Polly heard herself say these words. She did not de- 
liberately say them. But they were said; and Tom at last 
had heard them. 

“But, Polly!” His mouth fell slightly open. He stared 
meiner, “Lsay,old girl... .” 

“Please, Tom,” she begged. 

“Give me a chance.” It was persuasively spoken. He 
had not believed her. He was trying anew. “Be a sport, 
old girl.” 

Old girl! Old girl! How hateful! How like Tom! 
His little pal wife! Old sport! Old girl! 

Polly had a sense of his great strength. She shrank 
before it. She was a baby, and he was a great boy. She 
was a baby, and she did not want to grow up. He was 
a boy—yes; and though she was a baby she could see so 
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much more clearly than he. She was cooler. She was 
cold. No! Not cold, but unmoved by his need of her. 

“Tom, I don’t want you as a lover.” 

“But you would.” 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“Let me try and make you.” 

She stepped back from his eager arms. Back and 
back. Not coquettishly : not as she might have done from 
a welcome pursuit. 

“T wish I could feel it,’ she breathed. “I can’t. I 
don’t know .. .” 

“You don’t know what love is.” 

“No.” Polly nodded. “It’s not the feeling I have for 
you. I’m sorry for you. But I don’t pity you. Tom, 
I don’t love you. I don’t think you love me. Not me.” 

Tom laughed, incredulously. 

“D’you think I haven’t ” He stopped, searching 
her face in the darkness. 

“T can’t explain it; but you’re not what I want.” 

“What you want!” he echoed. 

“Tn a lover.” 

“But you don’t know. Polly, dear!” 

He took her in his arms; and she was steel. The arms 
dropped back to Tom’s sides. 

“Oh, it’s no good!” he cried, in despair. ‘“What— 
what, for God’s sake, do you want?” 

She could not say to him: “Somebody I can adore! 
Somebody I can arm, can strengthen. A poet; a dreamer, 
who can teach me the wonders of the earth. Somebody 
I can make whole; somebody I can woo and win; who 
will elude me, give me the pangs of solicitude and despair. 
Somebody who will make me suffer and endure...” She 
could not say to Tom what she had not yet realised her- 
self. The turbulence of her spirit had indeed begun; but 
she still hid from her mind the first trembling eagerness 
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for sacrifice. But she knew that Tom’s life, and Tom’s 
nature were not for her. 
“Yd rather be an old maid!” said Polly, shivering. 


VII 


There was a silence between them. Tom turned from 
her, and stared into the dusk. There was such forlorn- 
ness in his attitude that Polly impulsively took his hand, 
and pressed it to her side. 

“T’m a bit winded,” Tom whispered. 

“T know. I’m sorry,” she whispered back. “It’s hor- 
rid of me. Dear Tom!” 

“Ts it the way I’ve asked you? I know I’m a damned 
fool. I’d do anything for you. It’s not that, is it?” 
His voice was unsteady. 

“No.” Her head was slowly shaken. “I shouldn’t 
mind how you asked me.” 

“But, Polly” 

“Tom; you're a friend; a friend to all of us.” 

Goaded, Tom uttered a cry of exasperation. 

“Hell!” he said. ‘Oh, you’re hard. You’re hard, 
Polly!” 

He dragged himself free of her hand. Without another 
word they made the return journey across the darkened 
Heath. The sky had changed from blue to black, except 
in the west, where it was pearly; and the stars were clus- 
tering more thickly as the darkness gave them strength. 
The moon was not yet risen. It was very still. In the 
distance was the hum of London; near at hand were oc- 
casional soft voices. Neither Polly nor Tom knew any- 
thing of the night, save that it was dark and unhappy. 
But in Polly’s heart was stirring for the first time a 
new life. She was kind at the parting, from which Tom 
turned desperately; and when she was indoors she went 
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thoughtfully to her room, consumed with an excitement 
which had been growing all day. 


‘ 
Vill 


The room was small and white. It was furnished very 
soberly, but the carpets were bright, and the curtains 
bore a lively pattern reproduced from an old design. 
There was an easy chair with its back to the window, 
and in this Polly seated herself. She felt very tired; her 
eyes ached. But she was brimming with excitement, and 
was restless even as she sat thinking. 

“What do I want?” she asked aloud; and was silent. 
In her bosom there was such a swelling of desire for 
love as she had never known. Tom’s voice, Tom’s words, 
Tom’s eagerness, had all affected her; but not with love 
for him, or with that depth of sympathy which might 
gradually have slipped into love. Whatever happened, 
she knew that she could never love Tom as he wished her 
to love him, or as she wished to love her husband. She 
loved Tom as a boy; but she did not love him as either 
a child or aman. He was out of her reach, and she was 
out of his, 

“A boy!” thought Polly. “I don’t want a boy. Poor 
Tom!” 

Rather than marry Tom, she would live and die un- 
married. 

How strange that she should have learned this quite 
definitely!’ Tom’s voice—his attitude of mind towards 
her—the familiarity of his solid body and his tweeds . . . 
Some girls might find Tom reassuring . . . Ah, but Polly 
did not want to be reassured, or safeguarded. She did 
not wish to be loved and protected. She wished herself 
to love. 


Still thinking deeply, she began to undress. Extreme 
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_ fatigue was making her head very heavy. What a day 
this had been! The most exciting day in her life. But 
it was not of the day that Polly was thinking. It was 
of the future, which gleamed so alluringly before her. 
A strange little smile of courage was upon her lips. 


- DISCOVERIES 


PART TWO 


CHAPTER I: HENRY. FALCONER 


I 


z iB was a few days later. The spell of hot weather had 
- broken, and the rain had come. The sky was entirely 
overcast; and while the lower clouds scudded before a 
warm, gusty wind, those which were above them hung 
ominously still. It was a miserable day. It was not cold; 
- but it was bad for the nerves. Polly, working opposite 
to Beatrice, as she had done for many months now, knew 
that Beatrice had allowed some papers to slip from her 
fingers to the desk. Without looking up, she could tell 
that Beatrice was staring at the rain-stained windows as 
if all the life had gone suddenly out of her eyes. Shad- 
ows mysteriously sharpened her features. Her mouth was 
bitter, and her lips disagreeably parted. 

And, as Polly felt this, Beatrice turned brusquely, with 
something of her usual calm, and subjected her to a long, 
thoughtful, examining glance. In a moment, when that 
glance was again averted, Polly could not keep her eyes 
low. One quick look she was forced by curiosity to give. 
Miraculously, Beatrice had recovered her beauty. Gone 
was her apathy; gone were the sharpness and the shadows. 
Her brow was clear. She looked young and wondering. 
She was lost in a dream, but it was a happier dream than 
the hopeless one of the earlier moment. 


Ir 


The only noise in the office was that of Mercy Sim- 
mons’s clacking typewriter. They were all so used to it 
: 63 
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—to the clack-clacka-clack-clack-clack and the long pauses 
during which Mercy assimilated a dozen words or so of 
her copy—that it did not disturb them. It resembled the 
punctuation of a hand-drum, which contributes to music 
but is not in itself musical. But Polly’s eyes, in unex- 
pected flight, were upon Mercy. 

“Beatrice,” she said, in a very low voice. Beatrice 
started, and responded. “I wish we could give Mercy a 
better light to work by. Look at her now.” 

Mercy indeed was bending low over her work. Polly 
did not know whether Beatrice saw, as she did, anything 
more than the ugly tastelessness of Mercy’s green serge 
frock, the little skinny shoulders, the pinched meanness 
and impudence of Mercy’s chin. She did not know 
whether Beatrice realised, as she did, that behind Mercy’s 
gooseberry eyes lurked a quick, devastating intelligence. 
How little Polly knew of Beatrice! What did Beatrice 
think? What did she understand ? 

Beatrice nodded. 

“Unless it’s stupidity,” she said. Polly shook her 
head. 

“It's certainly not that,” she answered, still in the 
same guardedly low tone, “She really can’t see.” 

“We could go into the next room.” They had not, as 
yet, done so, because it had been the scene of Miss Abel’s 
death. “We shall have to do it some time.” 

“Let’s go in and look at it.” 

Both rose, and went into the other room. It was a 
larger room than the one in which they were all working; 
but it was dingy. The walls were as they had been for 
years; the carpet was ragged and faded; the chairs and 
tables were deplorable. Both girls shook their heads. 

“It wants painting, and new things, and a tremendous 
clean,” declared Polly. 

“Which we can’t afford.” 
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“And shan’t be able to—for years!’ groaned Polly. 
They were staring at each other in some dismay when 
_ the door of the room opened, and the short-sighted eyes of 
Mercy Simmons peered at them. Her whole figure pres- 
ently screwed through the doorway. It was the quaintest 
of figures. Mercy’s very long thin wrists projected for 
about two inches beyond the cuffs of her long sleeves. 
Her chest and shoulders were so narrow that they made 
her look as though she stooped. The green frock empha- 
sised her pallor, the slight redness of her sandy hair. 
Truly, Mercy was, pictorially, no credit to them. Only 
Polly believed in her brains. But Polly had begun to 
believe in these with the fanaticism of a convert. 

“You're wanted, Miss Gayney,” said Mercy, hoarsely. 
She was half-respectful to Beatrice. 

“Telephone ?” 

“No. Aman. Wants you.” Mercy’s voice dwindled 
to a whisper. She jerked a droll head, raised her eye- 
brows, and framed a “hush!” with her dreary little lips. 
All was to indicate the need of secrecy. 

“Gracious!” murmured Polly. “Taxes?” 

“What’s his name?” whispered back Beatrice. 

“Falconer.” 

“Mr. Falconer!’ The effect of the name upon Beatrice 
was immediate. A faint colour came into her cheeks. 
She went swiftly to the door. Mercy stood aside, sig- 
nalling with raised eyebrows—almost with a grin—to 
Polly. Both, with something akin to stupefaction, heard 
her greet the newcomer with unmistakable excitement. 
“Hal-lo, Henry. Come in!” they heard her say. 

Instinct was too strong. Polly slipped the catch of the 
door leading from Miss Abel’s room to the staircase; and 
in this way resumed her place in the outer office just as 
the door of the inner office was closed behind the visitor. 
Then, breathing quickly, and with shame at her undigni- 
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fied flight, she gave herself up to the delightful pastime of 
speculation. 


III 


Henry Falconer. A name that was unknown to her 
and that was immediately known to Beatrice. A man. 
“Henry.” Beatrice’s pleasure. Beatrice’s colour. They 
were friends. And this was the first friend of whose 
existence Polly had ever known. She was filled with 
curiosity, She was made the more curious by the fact 
that Mercy, in seating herself, turned once and grinned 
over her shoulder. Then, without a word spoken, Mercy 
took a long breath, and bent to her task. 

Suddenly, as if apropos of nothing, Mercy turned 
round again, and uttered a peculiar remark. 

“Tt’s a funny world,” she said. 

“I’m sure you must find it so,” answered Polly, with 
dignity. 

“Well, don’t you, then?” Mercy’s lip was enjoyingly 
lifted. 

“Yes; but not always, Mercy. I wish I did.” Polly 
was a little wistful. ‘I’m not so hard-hearted as you 
are? 

“Am I hard-hearted?’’ Mercy’s brow puckered. 

‘Very.” 

“I suppose I am,” Mercy agreed. “Mum always says 
so.” 

“You could alter it, of course,” suggested Polly. “Such 
things can be done.” 

Mercy shook her head. 

“So would you be hard-hearted, if you’d had the life 
I’ve had. You've had an easy time, compared to me.” 

“Perhaps so,” Polly admitted. ‘‘We all think our lives 
have been disagreeable ; but we don’t want to be different, 
somehow.” 
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“You've never known what it was to have nothing to 
_ eat all day,” said Mercy, grimly. 

Polly thought: “How hungry she still looks!” She 
shook her head. 

“No,” she soberly admitted. “That’s quite true. I 
haven't.” 

“Nobody’s got any right to talk about life unless they 
have. They’re soft. It hardens your heart.” 

“T think it ought to soften it.” 

“Well, it don’t. You can’t help yourself. You can’t 
live according to texts. You never forgive anything. I 
don’t. And you’re not... You know...’ Mercy 
took a furtive glance about her, and whispered. “You're 
not taken in by anything. You may seem to be; but right 
inside you’re not. You're thinking about food!” 

“Oh, but Mercy! Don’t you ever forget it?” 

“Not really. Not inside!” cried Mercy, agitatedly. 

“Tt sounds awful!” 

“Tt is awful. Much worse than you think. You’d do 
anything. And it hardens your head, too. What it don’t 
addle. I’m better now; but I used to be absolutely—you 
know, soft—at times, You just go woolly, all of a sud- 
den.” 

Polly was absorbed in this confession. 

“How horrible!” she breathed. 

“You get frightened. Think you’re going . . . Well, 
I’m better now, thanks to you.” 

“To me?” Polly awoke with a start from the contem- 
plation of misery. 

“Yes. Because you've been so kind to me. She 
hasn’t.” Mercy jerked her head towards the inner room. 

Polly received a shock. It was strange to think that 
Mercy had them both sorted and docketed. It was 
strange, and it was confusing. Like other people, Polly 
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thought of herself as noticing, but not of herself as being 
noticed and judged. 

“Oh, I think she has,” Polly protested gently. “She 
must have.” 

Mercy shook her head. 

“You watch out she doesn’t shove you a one side. As 
for the funny thing I was going to tell you about, it’s 
this. You saw that fellow, didn’t you?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Well, that’s Mr. Henry Falconer, that is.” 

“T heard you say so.” 

“He’s been in the papers. He’s been a co-respondent.” 

“Gracious!” Polly was startled into the exclamation. 

“Yes,” proceeded Mercy, lowering her tone to one of 
the most intimate communicativeness. “Yes, they said 
he hadn’t done anything, so they let him off. But. he’s 
fast. You have to be fast to be in a case like this one. 
His photograph was in all the papers. Theatrical suit, 
it was. I recognised him as soon as he said his name. 
He’s not so very good-looking, but you’d notice him. 
I’ve never seen anybody like that before—not to speak to, 
I mean.” 

“Nor I,” echoed Polly. “I’m not sure that I ever 
want to.” 

Mercy’s grimace was significant. And she had no 
sooner grimaced than she whisked round to her machine, 
from which the dull “clacka-clack” at once sounded vig- 
orously. Another sound, almost simultaneous, was that 
of the opening of the inner door. Beatrice stood in the 
doorway, with the afternoon light behind her. Her hand 
was still upon the doorknob, and her face was radiant. 
Never had Polly seen it so animated. 


“Polly!” called Beatrice, eagerly. “Come in here, will 
you!” 
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IV 


“Here she is, Henry. . .” 

Polly, inside the other room, was looking confusedly 
from Beatrice to the stranger. She felt that her cheeks 
were warm, that her hair was untidy, and that she must 
be looking foolish and timid. But with an effort she kept 
her head high. 

“This is Polly, Henry. Mr. Falconer: Miss Lane.” 

Polly saw the man bow. He bowed with grace, and 
with dignity also, which is a part of grace. She saw his 
dark, clean-shaven face, and liked it. He was very tall. 
That was her first impression. Tall and dark and ex- 
tremely well-bred. There was nothing vulgar about him, 
such as she had been led by Mercy’s story to expect. On 
the contrary, he was obviously a gentleman. 

“How d’you do.” 

“How d’you do.” 

They had shaken hands. He was observing Polly with 
an interest aroused evidently by what Beatrice had told 
him of her. He had the kindest smile, and his reserve 
was noticeable. It created immediate respect and liking. 
Polly was consciously pleased and flattered by his regard. 

“T’m interrupting in business hours,” said the stranger. 
He had a very deep, agreeable voice which soothed both 
her ear and her judgment. There was a little interchange 
of glances; there was a silence. 

“My dear Henry, we’re constantly being interrupted,” 
said Beatrice. ‘It’s what we’re here for.” 

“We always hope it’s somebody who’s brought us 
some work,” added Polly. 

“Yes, Henry. Have you brought us some work?” 
Beatrice instantly took up the cue of raillery. 

“Only a little relaxation, I’m afraid,” answered Fal- 


coner. 
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“You'll have to write a book,” continued Beatrice, 
archly. ‘You could, you know.” 

He gave a slight shrug; and when he did this Polly was 
conscious of innumerable fine wrinkles upon his brow 
and about his eyes. They made her realise that he was 
not quite a young man. He made his maturity a dis- 
tinction, however. There were grey hairs among the 
darker ones, and his face was a little drawn. It was a 
rather long face, very delicately formed; and the chin was 
clear-cut. So was the mouth, although it had the appear- 
ance of being the mouth of one who spoke much. Was 
he an actor? Mercy had spoken of the divorce suit as 
theatrical. He looked more like a barrister. His eyes, 
when they were not smiling, were melancholy. He did 
not look like a happy man. Yet he was kind, Polly was 
sure. There was no question of that in her mind. He 
was kind and humorous and... something else... 
something intangible. Was it charming? 

“You'll have to persuade all your friends to write 
books,” she amended. 

“Ah, that will be easier,” he agreed, as if in relief. 
“It’s almost distinguished merely not to have written a 
book, nowadays.” 

“Yes, Henry,” said Beatrice. ‘‘Those are the new 
grades of distinction. Not to have written a book at all 
is the highest, of course. To have published a book that 
has made a bare profit is the second.” 

“And what if one has written a book that hasn’t been 
published?” he begged. 

“Oh, that comes very low down,” cried Polly. “In 
fact according to our experience it’s almost universal.” 

“How you must love the common people,” rallied 
Henry. “For I suppose they’re the ones who provide 
you with most work.” 
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“We're not purely mercenary,” Polly gravely rebuked 
him. 

“Oh, speak for yourself, Polly!” cried Beatrice. “I 
am.” 

“Don’t believe her!’ Polly’s defence—she knew not 
why—was quite breathless. ‘“She’s not at all.” 

Henry Falconer, faintly smiling, looked from the self- 
accuser to her champion. 

“Oh, we mustn’t be too exacting,” he said, as if indul- 
gently. 

“But we certainly are very keen on money at the mo- 
ment, Henry. We want so much more than we’ve got.” 

“I’m afraid that’s not as uncommon a situation as 
you think, Beatrice.” 

Polly laughed suddenly. Falconer had the most 
charming slight hesitation—it was not quite a stammer— 
in his speech; and what he said was raised into unexpec- 
tedness by this unconscious nervous pause. 

“I’m speaking as the pg Ste! of a small business,” 
persisted Beatrice. 

“Even in that respect. We all want more than we’ve 
got.” 

“Not you, my dear Henry.” Beatrice darted a quick 
eye upon him. ‘You're rich.” 

“And yet even I haven’t got what I should like to 
have,” retorted Henry, smiling again. 

Beatrice shrugged her shoulders, almost with a 
grimace. Her glance rested upon him with perceptible 
intensity. Polly caught the glance, and the dulling of 
Beatrice’s eye. She could have imagined that the silence 
held a sigh. Yet if there was a sigh it was instantly gone, 
and Beatrice was radiant again. 

“Some people are never satisfied!” she cried. “Think 
of it, Polly. ” Whether at a sign from Henry Fal- 
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coner, or from some recovery of her habitual reserve, 
Beatrice checked her tongue. ‘‘However——’’ 

“You mustn’t believe all that Beatrice tells you,” said 
Falconer, seriously, bending upon Polly his large dark 
eyes, which were so rich in expression, so full of laughter 
and feeling, that they seemed to draw her nearer. 

“T do.” Polly’s eyes, meeting his in that intimacy, were 
dancing. ‘“She’s particularly truthful.” 

“She’d give you a wrong impression of me. At pres- 
ent it’s her pleasure to suggest that I’m very wealthy, and 
that I have everything I want. These things are both un- 
true.” 

“But perhaps you want too much,” urged Polly. 

Falconer shook his head. 

“T can’t believe it,’ he answered. 

“Or—don’t want it enough,” suggested Polly. “TI be- 
lieve that’s a common cause of dissatisfaction.” 

Falconer looked sharply at Polly. His face betrayed 
momentary trepidation. 

“Please don’t say that!’ he begged. “How devastat- 
ing it is!” 

“Tt might be true,” said Beatrice, who had been observ- 
ing them with a fading smile. Her expression and her 
voice were alike cold, but not as yet very cold. “And 
nobody loves the truth less than Henry.” 

“Is that true?’ He seemed surprised. Then, more 
lightly, and as if to dismiss the subject: “Perhaps I’m too 
familiar with it.” 

Polly listened, bewildered. That there was some un- 
derstanding—or misunderstanding—between these two 
she felt sure. But she had no knowledge of either to 
support her intuition. She was a stranger to both. 

“I’m never sure what the truth is,” said Polly. ‘People 
never seem to be able to agree about it.” 


° 
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“Because they’re afraid of it,’ answered Beatrice. 
“They shout to deafen themselves.” 

“Why do you suppose it must always be unpleasant ?” 

“Tsn’t it?” 

They seemed amazed at her ingenuousness. Neither 
had an answer to that question. 

“After all, it may be pleasant,” suggested Henry, look- 
ing at Beatrice. 

“Why not?’ Polly laughed again. “I think it is,” 
she added. 

But Beatrice shook her head very decidedly, avoiding 
Henry’s glance. 

“Not nowadays,” she cried, scornfully. ‘When you 
analyse a thing—whatever it may be—you always find a 
disagreeable residuum. That’s the truth. That’s why it 
doesn’t do to look too closely. Believe me, Polly .. .” 

“No. I agree with Miss Lane.” Henry spoke 
abruptly. “I think you may come down to bare truth, 
and bare truth must be pure. I admit it may be bitter to 
the taste.” ; 

He smiled as he spoke the last words ; and the smile was 
so sweet, so irresistible, that Polly’s heart leapt. She re- 
garded him with eager pleasure, so obvious under the 
lightness of his tone was sincerity. 

“My dear Henry!’ 

So Beatrice was cynical? Was she sincere in her 
disbelief? Or was she only pretending, for the sake of 
provoking argument? Polly’s sensitiveness was alert. 
She looked at Beatrice. Beatrice was smiling; but her 
eyes did not smile. They were black and—Polly would 
have said, contemptuous. 

“My dear Beatrice!” 

“How you play with the word ‘pure 

“To me, purity is the ideal,” he answered, half- 


mocking. 
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The cloud upon Beatrice’s face deepened. 

“To the pure ” she began. And then lost all her 
disdain. She too smiled, before her words could be the 
ugly things she had evidently been driven by irritation 
to wish them. “Of course you’re right, Henry. Ideal, 
indeed. But to Polly, don’t forget, it’s the real.” 

“Indeed, I believe that,’ said Henry, looking at her 
once more with those kind, winning eyes. “It is only the 
very young and the battered, who scorn it.’ 

“Which am I, pray?” Beatrice murmured, quite re- 
covered. 

“You don’t scorn it, Beatrice.” 

“Well, that’s true, at any rate!” 

“I think you’re talking nonsense, Mr. Falconer,” said 
Polly. “Both of you. And I don’t understand a word 
of it.” 

“Hear her!’ exclaimed Beatrice, in delight. 

“And I believe you don’t, either!” continued Polly, 
her eyes sparkling. 

And at this they all three laughed with the utmost 
contentment. 

“She’s right!” said Henry. 

“Of course she is!’ added Beatrice. “She always is.” 

“It’s a great gift. I salute you, Miss Lane! Good 
sense is a great guide to purity of the most pleasant 
kind. I’m sure of it. And now I must go.” He lin- 
gered, however, with unconcealed reluctance to leave 
them. “I’m wasting your time; and I ought at this mo- 
ment to be in the City—looking after my wealth. You 
see how wealth haunts the possessor. It’s an ever- 
present source of corruption. Good-bye, Miss Lane. I 
hope we shall meet again very soon. Good-bye, 
Beatrice.” 

Au ueNOIt.,” 

He was gone. Only when Beatrice turned 1n closing 
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the door after him did Polly awaken to a sense that she 
was standing in the middle of the room exactly as she 
had been at the instant of farewell, her hand not yet 
fully withdrawn, and her lips still parted in a smile. It 
was with a different smile—although with one not less 
cordial—that she met Beatrice’s confident scrutiny; and 
she made no attempt to speak. But she no longer won- 
dered at the unusual gaiety of Beatrice—at the air of 
suppressed excitement which gave new zest to all her 
movements. The reason for this gay excitement was 
plain. Her own heart had been lightened by she knew 
not what flow of spirit between the three of them. She 
too was faintly excited, even as Beatrice had been. 


CHAPTER = THE, Visit 


I 


eek later, having hurried home at express speed 
in order to change her dress, Polly was slowly 
revolving under the shrewd, calm, and affectionate 
criticism of Mrs, Lane. Mrs. Lane was holding her 
head back, with her eyes half-closed (as one may see a 
connoisseur withdrawing his head and peering at a 
masterpiece) and her lips pursed. The wrinkles about 
both lips and eyes were deepened, and the plump smooth- 
ness of Mrs. Lane’s cheeks was illuminated by contrast 
with the wrinkles. She looked much older when she 
grimaced in this way, but incredibly wise. Polly, catching 
a glimpse of her mother thus, was inexpressibly touched. 
A warm glow rose from her heart. ‘Old wiseacre!” she 
thought. ‘Wise old thing! Wise and wicked and beau- 
tiful and good!’ But she did not say anything, for the 
picture of Mrs. Lane as a very old woman, knowing 
almost everything in the nature of pure wisdom, unsul- 
lied by pedantry, had presented itself to her quick mind. 
Mother, white-haired, pink-cheeked, smiling, inscrut- 
ables 

Polly was wearing a new frock of pale blue georgette 
which enhanced her fairness and brightened her bright 
eyes ; and she looked radiant. Her spirits were high. She 
was restless, impatient, laughing. 

“Keep still, child. Keep still?’ cried Mrs. Lane, 
fiercely in pursuit of a mysterious thread of cotton which 
she had marked and lost. 
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_ They were in the sitting-room, with its prevailing note 

of blue; and the afternoon was golden, so that every- 
where the warm glow made everything rich and lovely. 
And Polly, having as she thought turned enough and 
stood enough even for the most ample scrutiny of a 
connoisseur, had darted swiftly away. 

“Sorry, mother.” She was again, with difficulty, still, 
her toes twinkling. 

“T saw a thread. It’s gone. Come to the window, 
dear...” Firmly, Mrs. Lane found the thread, and 
secured it. Then she turned her daughter about once 
more, critical of every detail of the dress. ‘Yes, I 
think: you'll do very nicely now. And if Beatrice looks 
any nicer she must be a beauty indeed.” 

Polly, shaking her head reprovingly, relaxed her en- 
forced stillness. She breathed deeply—almost as if she 
sighed, but from happiness and expectancy. 

“That’s just obstinate prejudice, mother,” she an- 
swered, frankly. “I can only say that Beatrice 1s beau- 
tiful. Nothing I can wear will ever alter that. It 
couldn’t. Beatrice in a sack would look beautiful. But 
you'll see for yourself. Then you'll just realise what a 
wicked old thing you are to be so prejudiced. See?” 

Mrs. Lane nodded, with that look of peculiar knowing- 
ness which a mother, convinced of her child’s superiority 
to every other young woman, will continue to wear until 
the millennium. 

“Silly!” ejaculated Polly, observing this phenomenon. 

“Don’t be disrespectful, Polly!” Mrs. Lane pretended 
anger. 

“Don’t be doting, mother.” Polly pretended distaste. 

They surveyed each other with relentless affection. 
Polly was not really angry at her mother’s love. It 
buoyed her when everything else failed. Mrs. Lane, 
for her part, was unshaken. 
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“I’m not doting, Polly,” she said. “It’s very wrong 
of you to say that, as you know. I’m quite unprejudiced. 
I see all your faults 7 

“Which ones?” 

“But I see other things as well. I’m not blind; and 
I’m not going to be hustled out of belief in what I know 
to be true. Beatrice may be beautiful—I don’t question 
it, as you’re so sure; and I shall see for myself, as you 
say,—but if she looks any nicer than you do, now, she 
must be something out of the ordinary. Mind, I said 
nicer.” 

Polly discontinued the argument. What is the good, 
she thought, of arguing with any right-minded mother, 
for that matter? 

“After all, mothers are only like all other people,” she 
cryptically said, half-aloud. 


II 


In the tramcar, upon her way to Beatrice’s flat, Polly’s 
thoughts seemed to flow in accord with the rhythmical 
pitching of the car. It was very bright inside the tram, 
and outside, when she peeped above the grimy houses, 
Polly could see that the sky was not yet dark. It was a 
pale bluish grey, as if London smoke interposed a haze 
between herself and the blue. 

The atmosphere was still very hot, and everything 
Polly noticed appeared to her to be baked and stale, very 
tired and dirty and horrid. When the tram passed 
lighted shops, and she caught sight of ugly, almost pur- 
ple, bacon and scraps of meat, of the coloured jars in 
dusty chemists’ shops, and the tawdry articles exposed in 
the windows of linendrapers’, furniture dealers’, and 
cheap jewellers’ shops, she was made miserable. The 
terrible meanness of life in the poorer districts of a city 
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overwhelmed her. All the bad taste—apart from all 
question of poverty—which actually prefers gilt and frills 
and fancy drugs, shiny furniture that breaks in a month, 
and towels and laces and corsets that will not stand wear, 
made her delight in the evening shrivel. Her heart lay 
cold and dead within her breast. 

“What business has anybody to be happy and smug 
when there’s so much ugliness in the world?” Polly 
asked herself. “Ugliness and shoddy and waste. How 
selfish I am!’ She felt stifled. She felt desperately 
helpless. 

An hour before, she had been full of joy in her new 
dress. Now, she saw every dark and ugly and dusty rag 
upon the back of each of her fellow-passengers with 
such a sense of personal responsibility that her heart sank 
lower and lower. The bright lights of the tram made 
the tired faces of some of those poorly-clad women who 
rode for short stages so ghastly that they were like spec- 
tres. No wonder, indeed, that Polly’s thoughts were 
black, and her impulsiveness was dashed. There is no 
sight more deeply and hopelessly depressing than the 
brightly-lighted interior of a London tramcar, perpetually 
filled and emptied and refilled with the respectable poor, 
stale and anxious, and preoccupied with a thousand 
tediums. 

The journey ended. Polly stepped out of the tram with 
a shudder of relief. A few moments later she was stand- 
ing before the door of a tall old house in Guilford Street, 
ringing the top bell. Her spectres would return in mem- 
ory; but at this instant she felt her heart beating rather 
quickly, in strange and inexplicable expectation. 


III 


Her excitement faded as she stood waiting. A fresh 
breeze was sweeping the street, and in the pale sky Polly 
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could see a few timid stars awakening for their long vigil. 
They were not friendly. They were almost hostile to 
her, like the eyes of jealous strangers. The homes about 
her were all dark, ominously gaunt and blackened, as if 
they too were strangers, filled with resentment of her 
youth and dreams. Restlessly, Polly looked up the street 
and down it. There were not more than two or three 
people in sight. The whir of a distant taxicab was carried 
upon the breeze. From the Grays Inn Road came an- 
other, heavier sound; and she could see a brilliantly 
lighted tramcar sweeping by. It was empty. Not one 
of those tired, heavy-coated women sat within. Polly 
saw only a sweeping radiance. 

She stared at the heavy door before which she stood. 
It menaced her. Just as she was about to ring the bell 
a second time, in case her first effort had been unheard, 
the big door opened wide, and Beatrice was outlined 
against the light coming from a weakly gas jet. 

“Here you are!” announced Beatrice, with a self- 
consciousness which she showed only in greeting or 
telephoning. 

“Here I am,” confirmed Polly. “I hope I’m not too 
early.” 

“Exactly punctual! I was expecting the ring. But 
I’m a long way up. Shall I go first, to show you the 
way?” 

Her voice echoed. The house was old, and the stairs. 
leading upwards were wide and shallow. The staircase, 
however, was in semidarkness, and when Polly took hold 
of the handrail in order to assist her progress it gave a 
slight wheeze which showed that it was a genuine antique. 
She caught her heel at the turn, and stumbled. As they 
went higher, the stuffy heat of the house became more 
apparent. The stairs grew narrower. The oilcloth upon 
them revealed small tears and worn patches, and was so 
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thin and hard that it caused every step taken to yield a 
_ sharp sound as of lightly clapped hands. It was mysteri- 
ous. It was extraordinary. Polly looked upward with 
apprehensiveness, and was aware of a strong light upon 
the next landing. 

“Not much farther,” Beatrice encouragingly said, 
glancing back. She might have been speaking to a child. 

They were there. The light was dazzling. In an in- 
stant they were past the door, which Beatrice closed, and 
Polly was at last within the flat. She looked quickly 
around. She was breathless; but her curiosity, if smil- 
ing, was intense. There, directly before her, were win- 
_ dows looking out and down upon Guilford Street; and 

in the wall behind her, beside that door by which they 
had entered, was another leading, apparently, to a bed- 
room. Nocurtains were drawn. The room was lighted, 
high up, by a single bulb which gave forth a yellow, 
bewildering glow. 

Polly’s first impression was one of disappointment. 
The room was not a large one, but it was almost bare of 
furniture. There were two chairs by the fireplace, one 
of cheap wicker, and the other upholstered. The cushion 
of the one, and the loose cover of the other, were alike 
in an unattractive large-patterned cretonne of brown and 
orange and Oxford blue. In the centre of the room 
stood a table hidden by a plain white cloth, and laid for 
a meal for two persons. Over the fireplace was an iron 
mantelpiece, very small and narrow, such as one finds in 
unconsidered upper rooms designed for servants or the 
poor; and upon it stood one or two small ornaments, in 
cheap Dutch ware, the photograph of a young man, and 
a standing watch framed in blue leather. The two or 
three pictures upon the brown-papered walls were repro- 
ductions of familiar paintings in the Tate Gallery. The 
carpet was of plain blue cord, and the boarding around 
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it had been stained a dull brown with permanganate of 
potash. There were some pink roses in a glass vase in the 
centre of the table; and some others were crowded into a 
stout, ugly jar upon a very unpretentious sideboard which 
stood between the two doors. Only a large set of plain 
bookshelves, about two yards long and four feet high, 
facing the fireplace, gave any hint at all that the room was 
the home of a girl of any taste. 

Sighing, Polly turned to Beatrice herself; and now her 
spirits rose again. Beatrice was more unmistakably 
beautiful than she had ever been. She was wearing a 
lovely dress, simple and perfectly-fitting, of old gold. 
Her delicate neck rose from the shoulders of this frock 
as the stem of a tulip might have done, straight and slen- 
der. Her dark hair gleamed. In her carriage there was 
such serenity, and such grace, that all Polly’s admiration 
started awake at once. Here indeed was the Beatrice of 
whose subtlety Polly had long dreamed. She made the 
room in which they both stood appear to be quite insig- 
nificant. Impossible to remember those obvious, taste- 
less pictures, and the disappointingly ordinary furnishings, 
when they were graced and shamed by such certainty of 
charm. Impossible to deplore the setting, when the jewel 
was so clearly without flaw! Satisfied, Polly allowed 
herself to be piloted to the upholstered armchair by the 
empty fireplace. 

“Though why I should sit here when I’ve only just got 
out of the tram,” she cried, “I don’t know.” 

“Sit there while I bring in the supper!” commanded 
Beatrice. 

“Gan't I help?” 

“There’s nothing to do. I just want to finish making 
the salad.” 

“Then may I look at your books ?” 

Polly was out of her chair the instant permission was 
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given; and she was busy near the shelves until supper was 
brought in, trying artlessly to glean from the library some 
hint as to the character of its owner. It was impossible 
to do so. Or rather, it was difficult for one as ignorant 
as Polly. There were some small volumes of poetry upon 
the top shelf, a strange mixture of novels by writers liy- 
ing and dead, famous and unknown, upon the shelves 
below; there was an old encyclopedia and there was an 
old dictionary ; there were volumes of the Temple Classics, 
the World’s Classics, and Everyman’s Library. There 
wete books by Thackeray, Gissing, Thomas Henry 
Huxley, Otto Weininger, Stanley Weyman, Compton 
Mackenzie, Ray Lankester, Edgar Wallace, Dickens, 
Richard Dehan, Samuel Butler, H. G. Wells, and Elinor 
Glyn, jostling each other, unarranged, in most admired 
disorder. All had been read. In one (a copy of Emer- 
son’s Essays) which Polly drew for a moment from its 
place there were a few pencil markings, but whether 
these had been made by Beatrice, or by a former owner, 
Polly did not know. Finally, upon the bottom row, 
squeezed close to the upright of the shelves, were two 
small volumes bound in real leather. 

“School prizes!” laughed Polly to herself. She her- 
self had two or three of such books, and she was con- 
strained to see whether the titles of these two were fa- 
miliar. She pulled one of them outwards, could not see 
the title, lifted the whole book. It was indeed a school 
prize—a copy of “The Talisman,” brown at the edges 
(under the gilt), and printed in ragged, battered type 
upon paper as stiff and ungainly as cardboard itself. Polly 
nodded. She had not this book, but she had others 
directly comparable. She began recalling the schooldays 
to which her prizes belonged—days as distant as the 
origin of evil, and as singular in retrospect. The little 
girls she had known, and their discoveries about life 
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. How serious these days had been—how serious and 
troubled and happy! . 

Smiling, Polly els to the present. She was still 
in Beatrice’s room, holding in her hand the copy of “The 
Talisman” in its ponderous binding. And as she stood 
thus her attention was momentarily distracted by a noise 
in the street below. The stiff leaves fell back into their 
places; but the heavy, leather bound front cover of “The 
Talisman” remained open, resting upon the tips of 
Polly’s fingers. It was not until its weight began to 
make those fingers ache that her eyes fell at last, idly, 
upon the label neatly pasted within the cover. 

The label was printed, and it bore a gilded scroll, with 
the words “Prize awarded to... for...” also in 
gold lettering, but it had been filled in, first of all with 
the name of the school, which was given by means of a 
rubber stamp, and thereafter in writing. The rubber 
stamp read “West Lambeth Division: Gayney Road 
School,” while in handwriting it was stated that the 
Prize was awarded to Beatrice Carter for “General 
Excellence.’ Polly laughed again, at the mysteries of 
conduct and scholarship enshrined in the phrase ‘“Gen- 
eral Excellence.” Then her glance returned to the 
inscription. Awarded to whom? ‘There was a doubt, 
a pucker of uncertainty. Had she read aright? 

The words were as she had seen them. The prize had 
been awarded to Beatrice Carter. Beatrice—what? 
Carter? Carter . . . But she was Beatrice Gayney. 

Upon vehement impulse, Polly hurriedly replaced the 
book, turning with flushed cheeks from the books and the 
bookshelves. Her mind was flooded with consternation. 
She stared blindly out of the window at the dark houses 
opposite. Then, very quietly, she went and sat down again 
by the fireplace, in the upholstered chair to which Beatrice 
at first had conducted her. Oh, if she had never left it! 


CHAPTER III: SECRETS 


I 


eee along!” said Beatrice, with cordiality—almost 

with gaiety. She bore in her hand a bowl containing 
salad—crisp lettuce with red tomatoes showing amid the 
tender green, and little radishes and slices of cucumber 
and apple... It’s rather a nuisance having to go 
through the bedroom to the kitchen; but I like this room 
io sit in, and the back room is quieter for sleeping. So 
I put up with the inconvenience.” 

“It’s... Its...” Polly for once, was stammer- 
ing. She stood up, awkwardly, like a little girl in a 
strange room, afraid to raise her eyes. All the ease which 
comes from experience alone was absent. She was an 
embarrassed little girl. “TI don’t think it really matters,” 
she said, hesitatingly. “It would matter if you had a 
servant. It would be uncomfortable.” 

“Well, I do have Mrs. Manton each day. She gets my 
things in, and cleans the place.” 

“Ts she nice?’ Polly was seating herself at the table 
as she spoke. 

“Nice?” Beatrice shot one of her queer glances at 
Polly. “I don’t quite know if you could call her nice. 
Or, for that matter, awy charwoman. They're all 
wretched creatures. Don’t you think?” 

Polly was startled. Stoutly, she said: 

“But if she’s not nice, it would be horrid to have any- 
thing to do with her.” 
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“Do you think that? Well, I don’t mind what she’s 
like as long as she does her work properly,” answered 
Beatrice. ‘Do you like salad?” 

“Very much.” 

“Take plenty. Oh, bother! There’s the telephone. 
Excuse me just a minute.”’ 

As soon as the first sharp thrilling of that bell struck 
her ear, Polly felt her heart rise again. She heard Bea- 
trice shut the door as she passed through to the bedroom; 
and she tried not to hear what was said. But the words 
forced themselves upon her. Beatrice spoke loudly and 
clearly. 

“Hullo! “Polly; heard _herissay.) “Yes; 7.2 it=aiss 
Hulelo.-:- What? ‘No: Imoatraid sl can't: = Whatea 
There was a little flat laugh. ‘Well. No; I’m so sorry. 
No. I’ve got a visitor. Who? Yes. Quite right. You 
see I can’t. But look here; why not—yes, just what I 
was going to suggest. Will you? Do. Oh, about nine 
o'clock . . . That'll be delightful . . . Good-bye.” 

A moment later, Beatrice was back again at the table. 
There was a little awkward pause. Polly had taken up her 
knife and fork; and Beatrice did the same. 

“That was Henry Falconer who was telephoning,” she 
said, quickly. 

Polly’s heart jumped. And yet she had been sure! 
How lovely! 

“Oh,” she ventured, not daring to express her delight. 

“Yes. He’s coming at nine o’clock. He’s very anxious 
to meet you again.” 

“Really.” Polly was calm. She was smiling. De- 
murely, she ate her cold tongue and salad, and drank her 
Graves. But her heart was dancing, and so were her 
eyes, which she kept hidden. 
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II 


“Did you find much to interest you among the books ?” 
Beatrice asked, after they had been silent for a moment. 
“Ym afraid you wouldn’t. I never have any time to read 
nowadays.” 

Polly jumped. She was conscious of slight panic. 

“I really hadn’t much opportunity to look at them,” 
she breathed. 

“D’you read much?” 

“Well, we've really all been brought up on books at 
home. You see, father’s been for years in the book 
department at Perriton’s.” 

“Yes.” Beatrice spoke vaguely. “See, you’ve got a 
brother, too, haven’t you?” 

“And a younger sister.” Polly nodded. ‘Rachel.’ 

“Ts she clever?” 

every. 

Beatrice smiled faintly. She paused before she spoke 
again; but when she resumed it was in the same perplex- 
ingly detached manner. 

“T wish I had brothers and sisters. Unfortunately my 
mother and father quarrelled when I was very young; 
and that made my childhood very lonely.” 

It was the first time that Beatrice had been so com- 
municative. Polly was much more quickly responsive to 
anything relating to Beatrice than Beatrice had been to 
her own reference to Mr. Lane and Rachel; and she appre- 
ciated the difference even as she tempted Beatrice to 
further speech of that character. 

“Had you a very bad time as a child?” Polly asked. 

“No. No. Not at all,’ answered Beatrice. “I was 
lonely, of course; but I’m coming to think that’s a good 
thing. One learns a lot for oneself. Don’t you think? 
One learns reserve, for one thing.” 
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“You think reserve is good?” Polly could not resist 
the stubborn doubt. “So much reserve?” 

“Don’t you?” Beatrice seemed surprised. 

“T do, and yet I don’t. I should have thought it made 
you very unhappy at times—I mean, made you so that 
when you wanted to be unreserved you couldn’t. That 
would haunt me, I’m afraid. I hate the feeling of being 
constrained. If you bottle everything up, hasn’t some- 
thing got to go?” 

“And yet I should have said you were reserved,” added 
Beatrice. “None more so.” 

“I expect it’s to that extent that I believe in reserve,” 
admitted Polly, smiling. 

“Oh, I agree that there’s a mean.” Still Beatrice was 
loftily grudging. 

“You disbelieve in confession ?” 

“You’re not a Catholic, are you?” For the first time 
Beatrice was quick. 

“No. I meant the freedom that comes of— well 

“Of shirking responsibility?’ There was an imperi- 
ous note. Polly flushed. She was quick-tempered, and 
she had such dislike of peremptoriness and contempt that 
she could tolerate neither. But she answered gently 
enough. 

“Ym all for responsibility. But if things are kept in, 
they churn up into some very odd messes at times. Think 
of misunderstandings, and quarrels. Think how an open 
word Hi 

“Oh, I know the open word!” Beatrice gave a little 
laugh, that was flat but by no means unfriendly. “It’s 
so one-sided.” 

“That hasn’t been what I’ve found,” cried Polly, 
warmly, 


“Yes? Oh, but nobody could possibly——” Beatrice 
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checked herself. “If you were to confess anything,” 
_she amended, “nobody could possibly believe it.’ 

“Am I so untruthful?” 

“You radiate honesty!” 

“How deceitful I must be!” 

They both laughed—Polly with a ruffled sense of 
having been described as an inferior. 

“And I don’t think anybody would ever mind what 
you'd done. With me, on the contrary ” Again 
Beatrice checked herself. She was looking straight be- 
fore her, and not at Polly at all. 

“Tell me why you’re so different,” urged Polly. 

“Different? I don’t know why; but I am. Nobody 
would ever forgive me anything.” There was quite defi- 
nitely a bitterness in Beatrice’s voice, which had lost 
its richness. 

“Perhaps because you wouldn’t let them.” Polly was 
conscious that she spoke drily. 

“T shouldn’t think it was their business,” said Beatrice, 
hardly. “It isn’t, you know.” x 

“Well, we’re all in the same world,” answered Polly. 

“But not of it.” 

“Indeed, yes. And the better we understand each 
other fi 
“But I don’t want to understand or be understood. 

want to go my own way.” 

Polly looked at her incredulously. 

“TI can’t believe it,” she cried. 

meet it s.true.”’ 

“Well, I wish it weren’t. Because I don’t see how— 
in that way—you can ever hope to be happy.” 

“Oh, I don’t.” Beatrice drew a long breath. Her 
cheeks were sharp. “I never expect to be happy. I don’t 
think it’s good for one. The reaction’s too violent.” 

“Then you have been happy?” pressed Polly. 
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CONTIG ee 
Polly leaned back from the table, with an exasperated 
Aine 

“You know, I think that’s so horribly silly!’ she cried. 
“It’s like beating your head against a wall. You don’t 
give yourself a chance. Forgive me!” 

“You think what’s good for you would be good for 
me. That’s a mistake. We’re different.” 

“T don’t deny that,” said Polly. “But 2 SRG 
smiled in the midst of her anxiety. 

“You certainly don’t want to admit it,’ agreed Bea- 
trice, also with a smile, but a smile that held a meaning 
less cordial than Polly’s. 

“Beatrice, are you being sincere?’ demanded Polly. 

“As sincere as I know how to be.” 

“You want to be different?” 

“Certainly. I want to be myself.” 

“But being yourself doesn’t really mean being different 
from others. I mean, not consciously. Not deliberately. 
That’s not the real thing.” Polly spoke very impetu- 
ously. “That’s the sham.” 

“Oh, we shan’t agree!” cried Beatrice. “I can see 
that.” She shrugged, and averted her eyes from Polly. 
A cross expression darkened her face. ‘Now I'll just 
take these things away, and bring the sweets.” 

She rose from the table, leaving Polly bruised and 
crestfallen. 


CHAPTER IV :-A TROIS 


I 


I was fully an hour and a half before Henry Falconer 

arrived. The two girls had cleared the table finally, 
and were seated in the two armchairs, talking, when 
the sound of the front door bell aroused them. At first, 
so sharply did it cut across that talk, they did not realise 
the nature of the interruption. Polly was the one to 
remark the ring. She stopped speaking, and listened. 
Then Beatrice rose slowly to her feet, and went across 
the room. At the door she stood for an instant, looking 
around her. It was for all the world as if she were 
making sure that nothing remained visible which the 
visitor ought not to see. Then she was gone. Her steps 
upon the landing were unheard; and the silence made it 
seem as though she still remained, listening. 

Afar, Polly could hear a man’s voice, and in spite of 
the fact that she could not recognise the tones she had 
no doubt that the voice was that of Falconer. Smiling, 
she heard Beatrice’s colder notes rising, the closing of 
the front door, and the sound of a creaking stair. Steps 
came nearer and nearer, patter-patter upon the shallow, 
oilcloth-covered stairs, and the voices stopped altogether. 
Then Beatrice was again in the room, and behind her 
could be seen the tall, thin figure which Polly had already 
pictured to herself. 

He carried his head as in such circumstances tall men 
do—as if he feared to knock it against the lintel or an 
unseen beam. He was inclined to tread lightly, and to 
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whisper, from a sense of being in a strange house. Evi- 
dently, thought Polly, he had not been there very often. 
And there was such an expression of almost self-amused 
irony upon his face that Polly felt laughter in her heart. 
Some men, she knew, posed as ironic when they were 
satiric, as though the humaneness of irony and the bitter 
arrogance of satire were not opposed. Falconer was 
ironic. There was no question of his humane interest in 
everything, his faint drollery, his readiness to withdraw 
into the shadow. 

“Hullo. How are you?” he cried, in a low voice, upon 
discovering Polly. He greeted her as a friend. 

“Henry’s always cowed by these stairs,’ explained 
Beatrice. 

“T fancy it’s the effect of a couple of hundred years 
of ghosts,” he murmured. “The stairs must be crowded 
with them. They tweak my coattails as I pass. They’re 
probably asking for cigarette pictures. And the religious 
lighting—forgive me, Beatrice!—and the solitude. 
Empty offices always have that effect. Have you no- 
ticed ?” 

“But these aren’t offices, Henry. The floor below us 
isn’t occupied. That’s what makes you nervous.” 

“Ts it not occupied?” asked Polly. 

“It ts occupied; but the occupant isn’t often at home. 
He’s not at home now.” 

“He?” Falconer appeared interested. “How mysteri- 
ous. Have you ever seen him?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What’s he like?” 

“T really couldn't tell you.” 

“More and more mysterious. You know him?” 

Beatrice ignored the additional enquiry. 


“You can smoke, Henry,” she said. “Shall I give you 
a cigarette?” 
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“You've piqued our curiosity, Beatrice,” prompted 


_ Polly, teasingly. 


“To no purpose, I’m afraid,” Beatrice responded, with 
complete sang froid. 

“Come, now, what’s the old man like?” questioned 
Falconer. “And what does he do with himself? Do 
you hear the gentle strains of a violin? Are there vio- 
lent knockings at the front door, and scurrying feet? 
No? Perhaps pistol shots?” 

“Nothing of that sort. He’s not old, and he’s not 
young. He’s not Sherlock Holmes. And I’m not going 
to tell you any more about him.” 

“You know him, however?” 

It seemed to Polly that Beatrice had grown a shade 
paler. 

“T’ve met him,” Beatrice said. “Now, Henry—I’ve 
already said it once—shall I give you a cigarette?” 

“By no means,” Falconer felt in his pocket. “Though 
I wish you'd satisfy our curiosity.” 

“Please, Henry.” 

He was silenced. 


II 


Falconer pulled round a chair, and sat between them, 
loading a pipe. And as he was occupied in this task, 
with his head lowered, Polly was afforded a further op- 
portunity of studying his features. His height she 
already knew; the whimsical expression she knew, and 
the shape of his face. But of the aspect in detail of all 
that expressed his character she knew little. Now she 
could see with more precision. 

Falconer’s forehead was not very broad, but it must 
have projected, since his eyes were always in the shadow. 
It was this which gave his face a constant gravity. Even 
when the eyes were soft, as they were now, they were 
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grave. The cheekbones were high, also, and the cheeks 
were thin. And Falconer’s mouth, which was very sensi- 
tive, had a constant half-smile, not at all mocking, but 
of a kind to encourage all who had occasion to address 
him. He spoke very clearly, smiled as he spoke, looked 
quickly, as a lively-witted person does, and deferred to 
his listener in a manner altogether graceful. His hair 
was almost black, but it was silvered here and there. 
He was evidently more than forty years old, and Polly’s 
present enquiry would have given her complete satisfac- 
tion but for one small doubt. 

The doubt flickered in Polly’s mind—arose, dimin- 
ished, waxed, was never quite extinguished. She was 
not skilled enough for certainty. But in something, in 
some trait or feature which she could not name or detect 
or surmise, Falconer gave Polly an impression of weak- 
ness. His chin was firm, his mouth clean-cut, his eye 
open . . . Puzzled, she shook her head imperceptibly. 
So much was being stored in that head this evening for 
later memory and thought! So much that affected both 
Beatrice and Falconer. And the evening was yet young! 

“I’m very fortunate in being able to find you both,” 
Falconer said, rather abruptly, as he restored the pouch 
to his pocket. ‘And I don’t come quite empty-handed. 
That gives me at least some small claim to your kindness, 
I imagine.” 

“Oh, Henry!’ The exclamation which Beatrice mur- 
mured was hardly audible. 

But Falconer was directly addressing Polly, and smil- 
ing at her as if she had been a child. 

“You remember how you bade me persuade my friends 
to write books?” he asked. “Well, one of my friends 
has written a book—or at least is in the act of doing so. 
He’s an old man connected with the great world, who tells 
me that nobody ever acted as Salvini did, or sang as Patti 
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and Sims Reeves did, or spoke as Bright did—you know 
how one’s memory distorts excellence? He’s known 
everybody, from Gladstone to Dan Leno. And he thinks 
that as everybody nowadays, from the oldest to the 
youngest, is writing his recollections, there must be a 
clear call for his. I’ve told him “no”; but he won’t listen. 
He’s bent upon writing his memoirs. But the misfortune 
—for him—is, that he can’t write 

“Nor can the others,” put in Beatrice. 

“Well, then, he’s scrupulous, or something; for he 
wants his writing revised.” 

Falconer paused, impressively. 

“By whom ?” asked Polly. 

“By us, of course,’ explained Beatrice, turning with 
animation, her face lighted with a smile. “Don’t be 
slow, Polly!” 

“Gracious !” 

“By you, if you wish,” agreed Falconer. “That was 
for you to decide. His idea was that he should write 
down what he remembered, and that somebody should 
return it to him neatly typed in charming English.” 

“But we couldn’t do it,” said Polly, frankly. “We don’t 
know any English.” 

“We know enough for this. Will they ever be pub- 
lished, Henry?” 

Falconer shrugged. Then he smiled. It was very in- 
teresting to Polly to see the constant changes of his 
expression. She caught sight for the first time of his 
long white hands, which were momentarily raised. 

“Don’t ask me that,’ he said. “He thinks they will 
be. I can’t imagine what they’ll be like.” 

“You can help us, Henry.” 

“I? God forbid!” There was such dismay in his 
face that Polly laughed outright. 
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“You shouldn’t be so self-distrustful!”’ she said, in 
raillery. “It makes a coward of you.” 

Falconer’s expression changed sharply. Dismay 
gave way to surprise, and surprise to complete gravity. 
Still grave, but as if he breathed again, he turned to 
Beatrice. 

“This young lady is rather alarmingly shrewd,” he 
said, slowly. 

“And outspoken,” added Beatrice, watching him. 


Tit 


A coldness seized Polly’s heart. She had, then, of- 
fended by her words, which had been so lightly used? 
Was he hurt? Was the sensitiveness of his mouth a 
hint of weakness? Uneasily, she looked from one to 
the other. Beatrice, certainly, was not displeased. But 
Falconer ? 

“I meant only about the writing of memoirs,” Polly 
said. 

Falconer smiled back at her. 

“Of course,” he said, quietly; “only about the writing 
of memoirs.” 

“T don’t know about anything else.” 

“But if you did, you’d be sure to say what you 
thought.” 

“Oh, Polly has been talking all the evening about the 
‘open word,’” cried Beatrice. 

“Beatrice !” 

“The open wound ?” 

“Word, Henry. Polly is a great believer in the open 
word. I told her it was always one-sided.” 

How strange! Beatrice seemed to be enjoying the 
moment. She seemed to be emphasising the failure of 
Polly’s tact. Puzzled, Polly shook her head. 
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“Well, then, Mr. Falconer shall say the open word to 
me,” she cried, in some defiance. “And I’ll promise that, 
whatever he says, I won’t flinch.” 

“Flinch!’ It was Beatrice who exclaimed. 

“Mr. Falconer !’’ cried Falconer. 

“Or bear malice,” added Polly. 

Falconer pretended to consider the revenge he was 
about to take. 

“Now what open word shall I say to her? The first— 
may I say more than one? The first is that as we are 
all friends ‘Mr. Falconer’ should never be spoken. 
Please call me ‘Henry,’ as Beatrice does. And the sec- 
ond— The second I'll reserve for another occasion. 
When it’s unwelcome, and unexpected. When it’s fatal.” 

His smile had deepened. It was without menace to 
Polly. Nevertheless she knew that he had been startled; 
for he looked at her no longer as he would look at a 
child. The indulgent interest, and admiration of her 
prettiness, which he had shown earlier had disappeared. 
Instead, she knew instinctively that she had become im- 
portant to him. 

“How cruel you are, Henry!” cried Beatrice, leaning 
back in her chair. “As cruel as ever !’’ 


IV 


“As cruel as ever.” Was he cruel? Polly could not 
guess. She knew him to be kind; but a kind heart may 
go with a cruel tongue, and a cruel brain. 

“And yet I don’t believe you'll be cruel . . . Henry,” 
said Polly, slowly. “And I’m only cruel from thought- 
lessness.” Then, looking unexpectedly at Beatrice: 
“What would make you cruel, Beatrice?” 

Beatrice did not immediately reply. Her lips were 
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pressed tightly together, and the lids were lowered. She 
was immediately baffling to Polly, who had never pre- 
viously known anybody hedged about with a sense of 
personal aristocracy. 

“T should never be cruel,” said Beatrice, at last. 

Henry Falconer was staring down at his hands, which 
rested upon his knee. 

“Tt wouldn’t be worth it,” added Beatrice. 

“T didn’t mean deliberate cruelty. Deliberate cruelty’s 
horrible. It takes a maniac to be deliberately cruel.” 

Again Polly had the knowledge that she and Beatrice 
were essentially at cross-purposes. In a dismal flash, 
she was miserable; and then her misery was gone. She 
waited for Beatrice to reply. 

“There’s no other kind of cruelty. Henry’s is delib- 
erate.” 

“My dear!’ protested Falconer. 

“Well, mine isn’t!’ cried Polly. “And I hope it never 
will be. I’m far too happy and interested to wish to 
be cruel. And I think that’s true of most people. If 
Henry is deliberately cruel, he must be a monster. And 
I don’t somehow feel that he’s a monster.” 

“Am I a monster, Beatrice?” asked Falconer. There 
was an evenness and a persistency in his tone that made 
Polly feel she had stumbled upon another cause of dis- 
tress. 

“Oh, Beatrice: say he’s not a monster!” she begged, 
with real distress. 

“Oh, he’s terrible!” answered Beatrice, laughing. 
“You'll find that out soon enough, Polly.” 

“Am I a monster?” repeated Falconer, still insistently. 

“Entirely,” replied Beatrice. 

Polly saw that she was holding a small handkerchief 
very tightly in her left hand. 
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Polly thought quickly: what is it? Is she in love with 
him? Or he with her? But she had no opportunity for 
reflection, because Falconer continued talking as if he 
deliberately sought to escape from seriousness. 

“Are you building up a store of theatrical prejudices 
for old age, Polly?” he asked. “I mean, do you go to the 
theatre and consider modern acting perfect?” 

This was laboured ; but Polly welcomed it. 

“T go to the theatre,” she admitted; “but I think hero- 
worship’s gone out of fashion. Actors, for one thing, 
look too much alike.” 

“Yes. I think technique has probably improved; and 
improved technique always means loss of the striking 
idiosyncrasy. You get the ‘character’ much more in 
music-halls, nowadays.” 

“Well, is it a loss or a gain?” questioned Beatrice, im- 
patiently. 

“Polly will tell us that in fifty years.” 

“Fifty years!” Polly was rueful. In fifty years her life 
would have been lived. “It’s such a short time.” 

“Tn fifty years I shall be forgotten,” said Falconer. 

“Don’t, Henry!” This quickly, reproachfully, from 
Beatrice. 

“And yet it’s true. When you’re very young you 
think you'll live for ever. But nowadays time goes so 
fast that a year is nothing. You still feel young; but 
you've lost step with time. You’re behind. You're los- 
ing. Every year you fall farther behind. Gradually you 
begin to do rather proudly the things you did thought- 
lessly when you were young. You think a lot of walk- 
ing ten miles. You haven’t noticed yourself getting old; 
but in the end you’re proud of being able to creep across 
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the room. You're proud of being able to stand. By Jove; 
that’s when second childhood begins.” 

“How horrible!’ shivered Beatrice. 

“Only if you’ve lived wrongly,” cried Polly, in rebel- 
lion. “What is there so horrible in old age? You may 
not be able to walk; but just think what memories you've 
got!” 

The others exchanged glances. 

“It’s easy to see that she’s young, isn’t it,” mused Fal- 
coner. “And what a conscience!” 
“No. I didn’t mean that. I should hate to be old. 
When you said ‘fifty years’ I was shocked to think that 
I should be over seventy. For a moment I thought I was 
seventy. With nothing to show for it. Then I realised 

that as one gets older one perhaps gets wiser.” 

“Perhaps,” groaned Falconer. “And perhaps duller 
and stupider. D’you know any old people?” 

“A few. They vary, just as young ones do.” 

“Ah, that’s true. I suppose no age has a monopoiy of 
dulness.” 

“Only the moralising age, whatever that is!’ cried 
Beatrice. “In this case it is forty-three and twenty- 
three.” 


“Oh, Beatrice; we’ve been boring you!’ Polly was 
filled with penitence. 
“Not boring,” answered Beatrice. “Frightening.” 


She smiled reassuringly. ‘Don’t forget that I’m grow- 
ing old—at Henry’s calculation—quicker than you are. 
I’m now several years behind. I’m hopelessly out of step. 
It’s a painful thought. And I haven’t these treasurable 
memories you speak of. Only some little black ones, 
and hundreds that are a sort of dirty drab. I don’t think 
modern people have the high lights of the older ones.” 

“Can’t you remember your schooldays?” demanded 
Polly. 
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Beatrice shrugged. 

“Can I not!” she answered. “Stupid days, indeed. A 
dreary round of lessons with a lot of dull, foolish-minded 
girls who wore engagement rings when they were thir- 
teen or fourteen, and dreamed of washing clothes and 
having children— As if there weren’t other things in 
nie.” 

“Are there better things?” cried Polly. 

“Don’t be a prig, Polly.” 

_ “Well, that’s what I can’t understand!” Polly objected. 
“All the happy girls I know are married and have fam- 
ilies. When I hear those who aren’t happy sneering at 
domestic life & 

“Not sneering.” 

“Because I praised it I was called a prig.” 

“You can’t suppose the sort of muck those children 
talked and thought was healthy ?” 

“Perhaps it wasn’t; but there’s all sorts of stuff talked 
at all times.” ' 

“Tt was sheer sentimentality.” 

“They were trying to feel something they weren’t old 
enough to feel. That’s what all sentimental people are 
doing, no doubt. But surely it’s better that they should 
try to feel love than hate and contempt?” 

“We don’t seem to be able to agree this evening, do 
we?” said Beatrice. ‘We've been arguing the whole 
evening, Henry, from one topic to another, as if we 
were the greatest enemies.” 


vI 


The rebuke touched Polly’s heart. 
“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she cried, “I’m terribly pugna- 
cious. At home we’ve all been brought up to argue, and 
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I can’t get out of the way of it. I’m afraid that you'll — 


dread coming to see us, after such an exhibition.” 

“I’m longing to meet your mother,” Beatrice said, with 
every sign of sincerity. 

“Are you going to have another party?” interpolated 
Falconer, at this point. 

“At my home,” Polly told him. 

“Ah.” He seemed disappointed. “I’d hoped that I 
might have listened to some more of your very spirited 
arguments.” 

“You think they would be additions to your store of 
memory, Henry?” asked Beatrice, maliciously. 

“They'd be additions to my present happiness,’ Fal- 
coner retorted. 

Both, immediately after this exchange, looked towards 
Polly, as if they awaited something from her. There 
was a pause. It confused Polly, who found no help in 
their glances. 

“Do you think I ought to ask Henry to dinner, as well, 
Beatrice?” She was too inexperienced to know what 
the circumstances demanded. Therefore she enquired of 
her only immediate authority. 

“Tf you would like to ask me...” suggested Falconer, 
with new energy. 

Beatrice did not immediately reply. When she did 
so, it was to say: 

“T don’t think you can avoid it now, Polly. He seems 
so bent on it. So suddenly plucky.” She stabbed again, 
with the same malice which she had shown earlier. 

“Thank you. I shall come with pleasure,” Falconer 
said. “It’s very kind of you to let me.” 

Polly had a thought: ‘Though what mother will 
think of a strange man .. .”” She said: 

“Now I must go home, It’s eleven o'clock: and I 
mustn’t be late. I...” 


; 
{ 


. 
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“Ts it that time?” Beatrice rose with Polly, and they 
were all three standing. 

“T’ll come with you to—wherever you want to go.” 

Polly was shaking her head, when Beatrice interrupted 
in a strange, dry voice. 

“Not so fast, Henry. We're both going.” 

Excited as much by the sense of conflict as by the old 
medley of thoughts and sensations which the evening 
had produced, Polly looked, laughing, from one to the 
other of them. To both, she presented a very memor- 
ably radiant picture. 


VII 


They were ready within five minutes, and were out 
upon the dark, squeaking stairs. Falconer went first, 
Polly next, and Beatrice pulled her door to after mak- 
ing sure that she was carrying her keys. 

Patter, patter, squeak, patter, squeak... The stairs, 
as if unwillingly aroused from slumber, became strangely 
noisy. It is thus always with old stairs at night. A 
cracking, as if of alarm, came from lower flights. 
Slowly the procession descended, to the black hall, from 
which even the weakly gas jet had now disappeared. 
With the floor of air from the opening front door came 
relief and deep breathing. 

Polly was thankful to be out again under the dark sky 
and the twinkling stars. She was blithe. She walked 
upon Falconer’s right hand with a step that was quick 
with delight and laggard with her unwillingness to bring 
this happy party to a close. 

“It has been a lovely evening, Beatrice,” she murmured 
in her high spirits. 

Beatrice did not seem to hear. She was staring 
straight before her. 

“For me, too,” responded Falconer, gently. 
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Still there came no word from Beatrice. A man ap- 
proached from the opposite direction, walking quickly. 
He was tall and thin, and wore a broad-brimmed soft 
felt hat which shaded his face. Although he strode rap- 
idly along, it was with a peculiar stiffness which showed 
that he was no longer young. Polly moved slightly to 
one side as the stranger came nearer, so that he might 
pass them without difficulty. She did not look at the 
man with any attention; but as he was abreast of them 
he raised his hat, and murmured some greeting, appar- 
ently to Beatrice. It was answered by a similar soft 
murmur, and a bow. Immediately, Falconer acknowl- 
edged the salute, and no further word was spoken. Only 
when they reached the end of Guilford Street, and were 
waiting for the tramcar which was to take Polly home- 
ward, did Polly observe that Beatrice, who had been pale, 
was perceptibly flushed. It amazed her to see this in one 
habitually so little affected by all that happened. There 
was another impression to add to Polly’s little store of 
perplexities, which this evening had been materially 
augmented, 


PART THREE: FALCONER 


CHAPTER I: ENCOUNTER 


it 


i parted from the two girls that night in a 
mood of unusual lightness of heart. He had still 
some distance to walk home, for his flat was in Half Moon 
Street; and upon this lovely night, with the stars shining 
_and a thin breeze slipping through all the half-deserted 
streets of Soho and Mayfair, he strolled with delight. And 
as he strolled he reflected, for it was very much a habit with 
Falconer to turn things in his mind as an epicure turns 
a dish upon his tongue. He recalled having seen it very 
freely stated that midway between the ages of thirty and 
forty some women burgeon afresh with the attractiveness 
and the emotional imperiousness of youth; and this (be- 
cause it was not within his personal experience) had a 
sort of abstract interest for him. But that other fact— 
the florescence of the man who has passed forty years 
of life—had justice ever been done to it? Probably not, 
since men apparently have less interest for those who 
generalise upon such matters. And yet was it not as evi- 
dent a truth? Had it not as much meaning for philoso- 
phers? Indeed it was! Indeed it had! 
“Forty,” he thought, as he walked homeward. ‘What 
a romantic age! The most romantic of all, in the interval 
between the ages of self-deceptive vanity. It’s quite true, 
I’m more than forty; but what of that? I feel forty 
tonight; and that’s as if one said a ripe twenty. I wonder 
if the people who advertise in The Times that they’ve 
received ‘the gift of a son’ (but shouldn’t it be ‘loan’ ?) 
107 
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guess that as twenty is to ten, forty is to twenty. Very 
likely not. They wouldn’t. They must be unctuous 
people, in special favour with God. For their good be- 
haviour they have been rewarded. How smug! And if 
the ‘gift’ turns out a waster . = 

Falconer did not pursue that line of thought. 

“Or if the gifts come in clusters?” he mused. “I wish 
I had been a gift.” And, having almost sighed aioud 
this last thought, he did in fact sigh; for the result of the 
increasing beauty of the evening and its effect upon his 
present mood was such as to divide Falconer between 
reverie and aspiration. A sigh was the proper expression 
of such conflict. If he had been a “gift”! 

He had not been a gift. He had not been appreciated 
even as a loan. He had been merely a nuisance to his 
parents, who had been absorbed in each other at the time 
of his begetting and who were already estranged by the 
day of his birth. They had still been bored with him, and 
estranged from each other, at the end of their lives. They 
had never known what to do with their son, who resembled 
neither of them in ardour and quick surfeit, and who 
supplied neither (accordingly) with consolation or the 
relieving distress of vivid dislike. 

Both his father and his mother had died when Falconer 
was sixteen, the one of pneumonia, in England, the other 
six thousand miles away, of injuries sustained in a 
Mexican railway accident. The, boy had been left, at 
that age, without friend or guardian, apparently penni- 
less. And for twenty years, during which Falconer had 
drifted into various employments, and out of them again, 
he had continued penniless; until unexpected inheritance 
gave him an income of two thousand pounds a year at the 
age of thirty-six. Freedom—it had been his dream! 

And seven years later, an independent but not a very 
happy man, he was sighing as he walked easily through 
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some of the byeways of London upon a summer night. 
The moon was now high above, bleaching the City, and 
yellowing every street-lamp. It whitened the faces of 
pedestrians, and ridiculed the paltry bull’s-eyes of the 
flying vehicles. It swept the pavements and created 
everywhere beautiful deep unforeseen shadows, sharp and 
vehement, a satisfaction to the eye and the spirit. 

Ever and again Falconer would cross a busier street. 
He would see Shaftesbury Avenue blazing with theatre- 
lights and crowded with those who hurried home after 
the theatre; would glimpse through a narrow turning the 
brilliance of Piccadilly Circus; and then would step 
across. Regent Street—a new Regent Street, robbed of 
all its ancient charm, but hard and solemn and trim, the 
modern architecture mercifully dimmed by the flooding 
effulgence of the moon. That was the end of the noisy 
area; for in a few moments Falconer had gone beyond 
theatre-land into the dignity of Mayfair. He was shortly 
at the end of Half Moon Street, in which lay his flat. 


“II 


At this point he stopped, and hesitated, looking upward 
at the darkened windows of his sitting room with a sink- 
ing heart. Should he go indoors, or stay out? The 
night was young. Should he walk on into Piccadilly and 
spend an hour at his club? The club would be empty. 
The smoking-room would have a deserted air; the 
periodicals would be tidily stacked. Buttington would 
probably be lying in wait—Buttington the bore, with his 
solemn talk of foreign exchanges and Colonial trade. 
There would be Buttington, and nobody else; while out of 
doors the moon shone and the world stirred . . . 

Thus Falconer’s thoughts made the club seem tedious 
and untempting. He half made up his mind that he 
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would not go to the club. He would be lonely there, 
and he was in no mood for the chilling loneliness of a 
club from which all friends are departed. Indoors he 
would be lonely also. He knew his flat too well. The 
furniture, which was not his own, and which was bitten 
deep with use and age and the greasy dust of London, 
held a kind of ineradicable stuffiness. He could not go 
indoors. He could not breathe there. 

If only he had friends! Friends—Falconer made a wry 
face. He had sought friendship once. He had thought 
himself possessed of two friends. Now, at the thought 
of these two, he slightly shrugged (to hide the deepest 
mortification known to sensitive men), and walked past 
his flat. After all, he would go to the club. Any place 
was better at this moment than his home, in which there 
were such distasteful memories that they drove him forth 
upon evening after evening. 

What a fool; what a lonely, dispirited fool he suddenly 
felt himself! The sense was overwhelming. It swept 
through him in a flood. He stopped abruptly in his 
stride. 

Should he go home, after all? Go home and hide this 
bitter mood which had so cruelly succeeded that other 
one of elation? Again Falconer hesitated. And as he 
turned irresolutely he came face to face with a man who 
had been following him closely for some little way, and 
and who had been watching him from a short distance 
during the whole of this period of uncertainty. 

“Falconer?” said the stranger, as if he were not per- 
fectly sure that he was addressing the right person. He 
half held out his hand, but withdrew it as he saw that 
Falconer did not immediately recognise him. 

Falconer, upon his side, looked straight at the man, 
with, after a first flinching, a very direct scrutiny. He 
saw one who was perhaps ten years older than himself, 
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tall, but not quite of his own height, rather thinner than 
himself. He saw good clothes, and a broad-brimmed 
soft felt hat which was drawn down over the stranger’s 
brow and which therefore partially concealed his features. 
A dark face, with a small, trim moustache. Clearly the 
face and figure of a gentleman, lean and in good condi- 
tion. The eyes which met his own were piercing, as 
though their owner was accustomed to command, and to 
make decisions, and to calculate chances with great 
rapidity. 

“T do remember you,” Falconer stammered, with that 
slight hesitation of tongue which Polly had noticed, and 
had found so charming. “Your face is familiar. But 
just who you are. . ” 

He offered his hand frankly: It was as warmly clasped. 

“T saw you some way back. I thought I recognised 
you. I followed you,” the stranger explained. “A ver? 
strong impulse, which I hope you'll forgive. We met 
one evening, about four years ago, at the house of a 
common friend—Andrew Mauriac. D’you remember? 
My name’s Abel.” 


III 


eabel. 2. Of course . wc -Malconer. had _paled 
slightly. His heart had bounded; but it was at the other 
name, which had associations. “Yes, I remember per- 
fectly well.” 

“Theodore Abel,” added the stranger. ‘‘We had a dis- 
cussion—perhaps you may recall it? We disagreed.” 

“I’ve completely forgotten that we disagreed,” said 
Falconer, smiling. 

“Tt was on a moral issue. It was either a moral issue 
or a political one.” 

“Of course. We’re both Englishmen.” 

“And I’ve been wanting to meet you again ever since— 
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to continue the argument, To show you how wrong you 
were.” 

They both laughed slightly. 

“Take care!” said Falconer, “Boasting implies a 
doubt.” 

“In my case, much doubt,” acknowledged the stranger, 
with a grave face. 

“We're a few steps from my club,” Falconer continued. 
“Come with me, and we'll resume our argument. But 
whether we shall disagree again, I can’t promise you.” 

“It’s very kind . . . I should like to accept . . . For 
half an hour, perhaps?” 

They fell into step, and proceeded towards Piccadilly, 

“At this time of night a club’s a lonely place,” Falconer 
said, for his companion was silent. “I was hesitating 
whether to go there or not.” 

“Yes,” agreed Abel. ‘You seemed in several minds,” 

The words were coolly spoken. Their implication was 
plain. He had been attentively watching before he ap- 
proached. Clearly, thought Falconer, this chap’s ex- 
tremely candid. Watching? Isn’t that all over now? 
Ive . . . It’s intolerable. But what the devil does he 
want of me? Is he friendly? I think so. I’msure... 
What, then? And what did we argue about before? — 
Mauriac—I wasn’t expecting that name. The last name 
I want to hear. What does he know of that? Why did 
he—he’d followed me, he said. Yes, by Jove; followed, 
and watched. That’s obvious. The Mauriacs’. Our talk 
there... 

“T seem to remember,” he ventured at length, “that we 
argued about Christianity in politics. Whether one could 
be a politician and a Christian at the same time. Was 
that it?” 

“T’ve entirely forgotten,” said Abel, abruptly. “I only 
know that I liked you, and wanted to continue the ac- 
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quaintance. But about that time I...I had some 
erouble’... °°.” 

His voice had been candid until he pronounced the 
words which followed his hesitation, That the words 
represented an evasion was plain to Falconer’s quick ear. 

“Yes,” he murmured, as a courtesy. 

“T’ve seen nothing of the Mauriacs since,” added Abel. 

They were in Piccadilly, amid the lights and shadows 
which made that thoroughfare, west of Bond Street, 
very delightful at night; and they caught enchanting 
glimpses of the Green Park under moonlight. A few 
steps brought them to Falconer’s club, and a moment later 
they were engulfed in the silence which lay behind its 
heavy doors. That silence—the atmosphere of the club— 
had a peculiar effect upon Falconer. It was so familiar 
that it pleased him. It was so agreeably suggestive of 
ptivacy that it took from his heart the faint heaviness 
that was gathering there. And at the same time he was 
conscious of relaxation, physical and mental, so that he 
was immediately more friendly to Abel. Moreover, 
without his shrouding hat, and without the light overcoat 
which he had been wearing, Abel was distinctly reassur- 
ing to look upon. He was grey, and his neatly-clipped 
moustache was grey; but the eyes were still noticeably 
clear, and Falconer’s earlier impression of the stranger’s 
strength and will-power was reinforced. He was well- 
dressed, was even distinguished. In some aspects his 
face was that of a soldier. He was very lean, and his 
cheeks were brown. There was something in his bearing 
and in his glance that showed him to be experienced. 

Well, we’re both that, thought Falconer. Though he’s 
tougher than I am. 

“Now that I see you in the light I feel that it can’t be 
four years since we met,” he said, smiling. “Shall we go 
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up to the smoking-room? But I’m evidently less good at 
instant recognition than you are.” 

“Possibly you’re more easily recognised,” answered 
Abel. “That may not have occurred to you.” 

They had mounted the stone stairs to the first floor 
of the club, and were confronted by the length of the 
smoking-room, which was decorated with various odd 
oil-paintings of no moment. It was a typical club 
smoking-room, dim and comfortable. The carpets were 
thick and soft and dark. One’s feet sank into them. The 
lighting was not brilliant, and the room was empty but 
for an old man who lay fast asleep in a distant chair, his 
hands folded upon his waistcoat and his mouth open in 
extremity of exhaustion. 

Again Falconer looked at his companion, withdrawing 
his glance when he saw that Abel was unsmiling but 
entirely friendly. 

“Tm rather blind,” he said. “What will you have to 
drink?” 

They sat in the comfortable chairs, and stretched their 
legs. 

“You, I gather,” said Abel, suddenly, “haven’t seen 
the Mauriacs lately?” 

Falconer could not save himself from starting slightly. 

“No,” he replied, with, however, complete composure. 
“No.” He met those clear eyes very gravely, and turned 
to the waiter, who at that moment stood by his side. 


IV 


“Are they in London?” pursued Abel. “The Mauriacs.” 
“She, I think, is in London. He’s not.” 
“Temporarily ?” 

“Permanently.” 

“Oh, have they quarrelled? I see I’m... Forgive 
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me.” Abel was now clearly embarrassed. “I haven't met 
either, or heard of them, for a long time—perhaps two 
years.” 

“Yes, they seem to have quarrelled,” explained Fal- 
coner. “In fact, he tried to divorce her in the winter.’ 

Abel’s eyebrows shot up. 

“Indeed. Tried, you say? Did he fail?” 

“The case was dismissed.” 

“Is there any chance of their coming together again?” 

Falconer shook his head. 

“I think not. He’s living with a little French actress 
now; and wants to marry her. Fanny, being a Catholic, 
won't divorce him; and he’s failed in his attempt to 
divorce her.” 

“What a fool the man is!” exclaimed Abel. 

“Rather worse than that, I think,” retorted Falconer, 
pulling out his pipe. 

“But you were his friend, I thought.” Abel looked 
surprised as he spoke. 

“T thought so, too. I thought he was straight. He’s 
not. He must have some twist in his mind.” Falconer 
thought for an instant. ‘“There’s something in his blood, 
I suppose,” he went on slowly. “Something one can’t 
account for. He made extraordinary charges against 
Fanny—and against me.” 

“You?” Abel’s head went up. “Ah!” He nodded 
sharply. ‘Now I’ve blundered, I see. That was stupid 
of me. I beg your pardon. I’ve been so much occupied 
in my own affairs—not, of course, of that nature—that 
I’ve been out of everything else. And Mrs, Mauriac— 
Fanny—it must have been a shock to her.” 

“I suppose it must,” answered Falconer. But he was 
asking himself the same question: he had asked it very 
often in the last few months. 
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“T liked her,” said Abel. “But, for that matter, I liked — 
him—well enough.” 

“J like her,’ answered Falconer, ‘well enough.” His 
tone was entirely—it might have been pointedly—non- 
chalant. 

“Then we’re agreed.” Abel looked away. “But I’m 
sorry I spoke of them; because it must have seemed to you 
very stupid of me. I was really trying—as it were—to 
associate myself with them for the sake of seeming to 
have a claim on your kindness. I’m a lonely man. I 
spend a great deal of my time in the country, and one 
gets—one gets narrow if one sees none but country 
people. My wife is an invalid, and it’s on her account 
that we live out of London.” 

“You've always done so, I suppose?” Falconer ques- 
tioned. 

“No. For the last seven or eight years. I’m over fifty 
now, you must remember. I went into the country when 
I was forty-six. I’d finished with active business. I'd 
made all the money I wanted to make, and I wanted 
leisure. But I come up to London periodically, for a 
change. And also to look up my business, which is still 
carried on by my partners. I have a house in town, and 
in the winter, when my wife goes abroad for the sun, I 
stay in London.” 

“It seems to me a very pleasant way of living.” 

“The other man’s way of living always seems very 
pleasant, I find. Are you content with your own?” 

Falconer shook his head, smiling. 

“By no means content,’ he admitted. “It’s an idle, 
wasteful, discontented way of living.” 

“Have you many friends?” 

“Very few. If I were to take stock, I should be em- 
barrassed.” 

“Tm the same. I have only one—a woman. That’s 
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wrong, you know. A man needs ‘friends who make no 
claims on him. I suppose I was once too busy to make 
friends; and now I have nobody—you understand ?— 
nobody whose advice I can take if I need advice.” 

“I can’t imagine you taking advice from anybody,” 
said Falconer. 

_ Abel was for a moment silenced by this interruption. 
The shadow of a smile crossed his face. 

“TI expect you’re right,” he agreed. “What I really 
mean is that it’s sometimes a help to—as it were—put 
one’s cards on the table before another eye. A friendly 
eye. Aneye such as yours. I’ve been wondering whether 
you and I might not meet occasionally when I’m in Lon- 
don. I find I can talk easily to you. If I were younger 
I should be garrulous with you. That was what made 
me speak to you tonight.” 

“It was extremely odd that you should speak to me,” 
said Falconer, in a different tone—a harder, brisker tone. 
“I’m very glad you did, because even if I had recognised 
you I doubt if I should have had the courage to speak.” 

“Why not?” 

Falconer shrugged. 

“That’s my character. A morbid dread of rebuff, 
perhaps.” 

Abel was silent. Then, with extreme good nature, he 
said : 

“That, if you’ll forgive me, is a fault. Diffidence, self- 
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distrust 

Falconer looked at him in some amusement. 

“My diffidence is evidently so obvious that I’ve been 
reproved for it twice this evening,” he cried, laughing. 
“The first time not two hours ago.” 

“By another man?” asked Abel, curiously. 

“By a woman,” admitted Falconer. 
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“An intimate friend perhaps?” 

“On the contrary; a very new one.” 

He was surprised at the question, and at Abel’s changed, 
alert expression. 

“T hazard the guess,” continued Abel, slowly, “that it 
was a young woman. Forgive me.” 

“Extremely young,’ returned Falconer. “Couldn’t 
you guess that, also?” 

““Fxtremely.””? Abel repeated the word with em- 
phasis. His brows flew up, as they had done once earlier 
in the talk. ‘“That’s very interesting.” But he did not 
say what it was that so interested him, and Falconer was 
disinclined to pursue that topic. He had a sudden picture 
of Polly’s sparkling face, which took him two miles 
away from the club, and Abel, and all that they had been 
saying. And so, instead of adding anything to Abel’s 
knowledge, he proceeded : 

“Tf you're in town, and are at a loose end, why not 
telephone to me? My name is in the telephone book. I’m 
generally at home in the early evening, and sometimes 
I even dine at home.” 

“Excellent!” cried Abel. “You give me new hope. I 
shall certainly do that. Let me see, it’s Henry Falconer, 
isn’t it? I shall remember. Tomorrow morning I go 
back to the country; and I don’t know when I shall be 
back in town. But when I come I shall telephone to you. 
That’s splendid!” 

He looked gravely pleased, and nodded as he spoke. 

“Tt’s agreed,” said Falconer, with his slight hesitation. 

“And now I must go. I’ve enjoyed our chat very 
much—as I knew I was going to. I hope we shall meet 
again very soon.” 

“And I hope so, too,” added Falconer. 

“You mean that?” 
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“Certainly.” 

They both rose, in the silence and the dim light of the 
club smoking-room; and for an instant were measured 
together in a glance which was a reassurance to both. 

A few moments later they were again out of doors, 
under the moon, in Piccadilly. 

“T go east,” said Abel. 

“And I’m almost at home.” 

“T thought as much when I saw you looking up at the 
first floor windows of a house in Half Moon Street,” 
laughed Abel. “I thought—either that’s his home, or it’s 
where his mistress lives. So we'll part here. Two things, 
my dear fellow. Please forgive me for my stupidity 
about—that matter. The Mauriacs, I mean. It arose 
from-—from forgetfulness. And excuse me for making 
myself known to you i: 

“T think you showed commendable boldness,” inter- 
rupted Falconer. 

“Tf you were acquainted with your own face, you 
would discount my boldness,” said Abel, very directly. 
“And, as we speak of that, let me echo the extremely 
young lady’s advice. Abandon your habit of self-dis- 
trust. It suits you; but it is your bugbear. Good night. 
Au revoir!” 

With a quick handshake he was gone, and his lean 
figure was almost instantly lost to Falconer’s sight among 
the figures of other rapidly walking pedestrians. 

Falconer, for his part, looked after his new friend with 
feelings which were illustrated by his long low whistle 
of amazement. 

“Of all the cheek!’ he ejaculated; and then laughed 
heartily. “However, I like him!” 

With that, he made his way along the street and up to 
his desolate flat. 
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‘“Uoh!’ It seemed to him that the flat had the sour 
smell of soot. It was dreary to the eye. It had heavy 
curtains at the windows and at the door, and the electric 
light made ghastly the choking softnesses of the 
upholstered furniture. Everything in the flat seemed to 
be green and yellow (but the yellows were brown), and 
everything seemed upon this night to be stale and repul- 
sive. Faleoner drew back the window curtains, and 
looked down for a few moments to the street below. 
Then he turned back to the room, picked up very list- 
lessly two or three letters which lay upon the centre table, 
and threw them down again. 

“Nothing,” he murmured. But his mind was else- 
where. It was picking out, here and there, a word or a 
phrase used by Abel; and was focussing their talk as it 
could not have been focussed while that talk was in 
progress. “ ‘Forgetfulness,’”’ repeated Falconer. “I see 
you, master Abel. You knew everything, perhaps. You 
couldn’t say ‘ignorance.’ You compromised. No: it’s 
a mistake one tends to make—to suppose that one’s 
affairs are such common knowledge. One’s too sensitive. 
The world’s not a village—not a small town . . . I 
wonder! . . . And yet you’d followed me. You'd 
watched me. Just where did you first see me? And what 
was your interest? . ..” 

Long afterwards, he ejaculated “Abel! I didn’t ask 
him if he had had a sister. Was his sister the Miss Abel 
of the. . . Of Beatrice . . . Of Polly? I wonder! I'l 
ask him when we meet again. That would be interesting. 
But to me, not to him. Not to him, of course.” 

And again: “ ‘Extremely young.’ What was it he 
found so interesting there? I’m puzzled. I’m puzzled! 
And he wants to confide in me . . . He’s frankly out for 
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his own good. It’s not I who am to confide in him . . 
Or is it? What does he want to know? ey 
young’. . . “That’s very interesting.’ e 

tenes nlloned his body to sink into a tare settee 
which stood against the wall facing the empty fireplace. 
He was now unconscious of the room and of its fur- 
nishings. His mind was occupied with quite other mat- 
ters. It was occupied in recalling and reviving all that 
had passed during the evening. First, the habitual lone- 
liness; the impulse to telephone to Beatrice; the actual 
telephoning; the two girls; Polly; the walk homeward 
in the moonlight . . . And always it returned to Abel, as 
the unexplained detail by which it was irritated. 

“But what I dow’t see was his motive!” exclaimed Fal- 
coner, peevishly. And with that he sprang up from the 
settee. “Damn it; I’m going to bed. He can keep his 
motive. Yes, he can keep it. I’ve had a happy day. How 
splendid! How rare! ‘Two witch’s eyes above a cherub’s 
mouth.’ . . . Anda fool of forty . . . And a damned 
impudent fellow who's like a private enquiry agent and 
who’s also quite obviously a gentleman. Marvellous! 
O-oh!” He yawned. ‘What’s he want? Didn't I tell 
you? What do we all want? Trust. Reassurance. 
Friendship . . .” 


CHAPTER II: SUPPER AT TROY ROAD 


I 


Bee ER surveyed the group about the table with 
smiling syes. He saw Mr. Lane, at the other end 
of it, looking quickly away from himself, not for the 
first time that evening; and he saw Mrs. Lane glancing at 
Beatrice, who was upon Mr. Lane’s right hand, with a 
very non-committal (almost a dry) expression. He 
knew that Polly, seated beside him at the table, was in 
great anxiety for the success of the evening, because her 
eyes had been all the time darkened and apprehensive. 
Rachel, immediately opposite, had no such anxiety, but 
was candidly staring at both the strangers. Howard— 
between Rachel and Beatrice—had placed himself en- 
tirely at the disposal of the visitor, and at the same time 
was keeping a repressive brotherly eye upon Rachel, lest 
she should disgrace the family. Beatrice in the act of 
being rather wryly and unwillingly gracious was also a 
new experience for Falconer. She was evidently ill at 
ease, and with difficulty disguising her discomfort. In- 
deed, the whole party was amusing to him; and the whole 
party served to warm his heart. It was delightful to be 
among such ingenuous and friendly people. He liked 
them all. 

They were in the dining-room at Troy Road, upon the 
occasion of Falconer’s first visit to the house; and amid 
the plain, homely comfort of that room, at so hospitable 
a table, Falconer was in a condition of great happiness. 
He had forgotten every disaster, every weariness, every 
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disagreeable thought, in surroundings so pieasant, and 
among the Lanes, whom he found to be quite as accept- 
able to himself as he had hoped they would be. He 
especially liked Mrs. Lane, who was dressed in a dark 
green frock of her own competent making, and who was 
as calm in face of strangers as she would have been if no 
strangers had been present. She had served the meal, 
which was a sumptuous collation of cold chicken, ham, 
and roast beef, with a noble salad; and she was engaged 
upon her own modest portion. None the less, she found 
time to converse with her male guest, and with the more 
adjacent members of her family. 

“Have you got a garden, Mr. Falconer?” she was 
asking. 

“Do you know, I’m afraid I haven’t,” Falconer said, 
very politely. 

“You'd like it,” said Mrs. Lane. “You'd find it very 
good for you.” 

“T’m sure I should,” he agreed. 

“All except the worms,” interpolated Rachel, seriously. 
“You wouldn’t like them. Mother doesn’t.” 

“T was thinking more of the flowers,’ Mrs. Lane said. 
“Although vegetables are very interesting, as well, and I 
wish we could grow more. But then I wish we could 
have a very large garden. Do you know what my ambi- 
tion has always been? I’ve always wanted to have a 
garden that you couldn’t see all at a glance. I should so 
like to have hedges, and pergolas, and shady trees, and 
a proper lawn. This little garden of ours is very nice; 
but you can’t be Jost in it.” 

“You want to be lost?” asked Falconer, gravely teasing. 

“No. I should just like to be able to be lost.” 

“You’ve got as much as is good for you, mother,” | 
cried Rachel. “If you had a bigger one, your children 


would suffer.” 
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“My children would help me,” maintained Mrs, Lane. 

“Don’t you b’lieve it,” remarked Rachel, truthfully. 

“Well, Howard does now. And Polly does. And even 
Rachel, Mr. Falconer; in spite of the fact that she pre- 
tends not to.” 

“T like digging,” said Rachel, with zest. “But mother 
wants me to weed, and pick over the violas. Have you 
ever picked over violas? Picked the dead ones off, I 
mean? Mother thinks it’s a job for children.” 

“They look much better, and last much longer, if the 
dead ones are picked. Don’t they, Mr. Falconer?” 

“Indeed they do, Mrs. Lane!’ Falconer confirmed, 
although he was not sure what a viola was, having 
thought of it hitherto as a musical instrument. “And 
if I were Rachel I’m sure I should clamour to be allowed 
to do it.” 

“Clamour!’? Rachel gave a loud laugh, winced, and 
became silent. A rather indignant look which she sent 
sideways towards Howard, who was politely listening 
to Beatrice, gave Falconer a clue to the secret of her 
wince and her silence. It delighted him to understand 
this family so well. 

“Rachel’s always excellent at clamour,” shyly added 
Polly who had been listening. “It’s her forte.” 

Across the table Falconer heard Beatrice saying: 

“One’s always wondered why it was that such things 
were tolerated . . .” 

What things? Impossible that Falconer should ever 
know. He was absorbed in the comedy of character 
which was all about him. His eyes gleamed first at 
Rachel, then at Mrs. Lane, and lastly at Polly. These 
were the members of the family who most attracted him. 
He found them all more nearly his friends than any other 


human beings of whom he could think at this moment 
of happiness. 
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II 


It was at this moment that Falconer drank for the 
first time from his wine glass; and it is testimony to 
his address, as well as to his tact, that he set the glass 
down again with admirable slowness. It was as though 
he knew instinctively that Polly’s eye was upon him 
during that instant with a tenseness of anxiety not 
hitherto attained. He accordingly raised the glass almost 
immediately for the second time to his lips. It was 
essential that his action should be convincing. He took 
the second sip. But it was with a secret invocation. 

Imploringly, Polly’s glance followed Falconer’s action. 
She said nothing, however, but went on with her dinner. 
The weight of responsibility for this meal seemed to have 
made her quiet. Not less charming, in Falconer’s eyes, 
but definitely less ready and opinionative than she had 
been at their two earlier meetings. 

It was at this moment that Falconer felt the eyes of 
Beatrice insistently upon him. He raised his own, saw 
one ironic look, her lifted eyebrows, felt puzzled, re- 
turned to his plate. What was the matter with Beatrice? 
She was pale; she was bored . . . Falconer did not 
shrug; but he might have done so. Was she as shallow 
as that? 

“You like your wine, Mr. Falconer?” asked Mrs. 
Lane, interestedly. 

“Tt’s most grateful,’ answered Falconer. 

“We don’t generally have wine, because neither my 
husband nor I care for it. Mr. Lane drinks beer—you 
see, he’s drinking it now—and I prefer water; but the 
younger generation seems to like something sweet. Is 
the wine sweet, Polly?” 

“Very sweet, mother.” Polly’s voice had a dying fall. 
“Tt’s rather like ginger ale.” 
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“Sweet! cried Howard, who had caught some hint of 
their conversation. He hastily, while Falconer averted 
his eyes, drank from the glass before him. “Mother!” 
Howard’s accusing voice was no more than a whisper, 
but it was vehement. Scarlet mounted to his cheeks. 
“You wicked old thing!” 

“Isn’t it nice, dear?” Mrs. Lane’s breath caught. 

“It’s vile, mother!” Howard was inexorable. “I don’t 
know what it tastes like.” 

“Doesn’t it taste like wine?” 

“Wine! Good Lord!’ 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, dear. The grocer ad 

“The grocer!” groaned Howard. His face was con- 
vulsed with disgust. ‘However, it’s not your fault. It’s 
mine. I ought to have seen to it. I’m sorry, guests. 
We're drinking wine in your honour, and I’d recom- 
mend the lemonade. Miss Gayney . . .” He 
brusquely set down his glass. “I’m awfully sorry. It 
shan’t occur again. Please forgive us, and forget—the 
wine.” 

He was more discomfited by this than he could have 
been by anything else. Falconer, looking at Howard 
across the table, knew that it was a blow to his vanity 
as a man of the world, a kind of vanity that is excessively 
sensitive in those who are not born to be men of the 
world. To Falconer’s great relief the storm now sub- 
sided. There was no further remark about the wine. He 
saw that Polly had flushed a little; and the instinct to 
protect her from every form of embarrassment rose 
(embarrassingly) in his breast. In a great hurry, he 
began to speak low in her ear, so that even Rachel should 
not joyously partake of the dialogue. 

“Did you ever taste any of the Italian wines?” he 
asked. Polly shook her head rather miserably. “I don’t 
know anything about them: they’re supposed as a rule 
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not to ‘travel’ well. (You know, don’t you, that some 
wines—like some people—can’t stand taking long jour- 
neys?) They’re all right in their own land; but when 
they get abroad they’re sour 3 

“Or sweet?” prompted Polly, with laughing eyes. 

“T think never sweet. But perhaps sweet.” How re- 
assured Falconer was by her dash of mischief. It em- 
boldened him. “I don’t really know enough of wines to 
be able to distinguish one from another. This is only 
what I’ve heard. What Lord Morley once called ‘the 
dreary still-birth of a mind of hearsays.’ Or what a 
friend of mine once called, contemptuously, ‘handbook 
knowledge.’ I wondered whether you’d care, some time, 
to experiment with an Italian meal at one of the Soho 
restaurants. It’s rather amusing is 

“T’ve read sentimental articles about Soho,” mur- 


mured Polly. “I always think of earrings and 
knives——” 

“That’s not Soho. That’s Saffron Hill. Soho is ultra- 
respectable.” 


“How disappointing!’ 

“Well, come! Whether the meals are cooked by 
Italians, I’m not sure—lI’ve certainly seen a Chinese or 
a Maltese cook at one of those places; and I’m sorry to 
say an empty tin of Armour’s Sweetbreads;—but the 
restaurants are interesting, and the food, at some of them, 
is really good. Would you like to try it?” 

“Very much,” Polly said, in reply. “Thank you.” 

“Beatrice, of course, knows them quite well.” He 
glanced at Beatrice, who was frowning at the other end 
of the table. 

“I suppose so.” Polly did not glance at Beatrice. She 
was looking at Falconer. 

“T can remember a time when I hadn’t the courage to 
go into a restaurant. I always felt that I might not have 
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enough money to pay the bill. Even when I screwed up 
courage to go in, I kept feeling in my pocket to make 
sure the money was still there. But you get used to it 
(even to the contempt of the waiters); and I only re- 
member it now as part of the days when I was very 
er.” 
“Were you very poor, then?” asked Polly. “Stary- 
ing?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“I know somebody who used to be starved—it’s a girl 
(you must have seen her) at our office. You saw her 
when you came that day. Poor thing, she still looks 
ravenous! She says you never forget.” 

“Well, you try to forget. Unless it’s a satisfaction to 
remember.” 

“Is it a satisfaction to you? To remember, I mean.” 

Falconer shivered. He shook his head quickly. 

“No,” he said. “It’s no satisfaction. I imagine it’s 
only a satisfaction if you’ve dragged yourself out of the 
hole by your own efforts. I didn’t do that, you know.” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“Beatrice hasn’t told you?’ Falconer felt almost in- 
credulous. “I thought young women had no secrets from 
each other?” 

“They have hardly anything else,” replied Polly, “but 
secrets from each other.” 

“Even you and Beatrice?” 

“Particularly Beatrice and I.” 

“Flow strange. I had supposed you to be very inti- 
mate friends. And yet I know that Beatrice isn’t very 
communicative.” 

“I had never heard of you until the day you called at 
the office; and we haven’t spoken of you since,” 

“Not at all? But what a clarion-call that is to my ego- 
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tism. Or perhaps it happened through lack of interest ?* 
Would you like to hear something about me?” 

“Tm very curious,” Polly said, demurely. “But, first, 
mother is offering you some pudding.” 

Falconer, interrupted at a crucial moment, immediately 
lost his courage. He began to eat his pudding; and all 
thought of telling Polly anything of his life was indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


Til 


“By the way,” he presently said. “Do you know if the 
Miss Abel of your business ever had a brother? She 
had? Then do you know his Christian name?” 

“T don’t think I do. Thomas, I think.’’ Polly frowned 
in the effort to remember. 

Falconer, seeing her blank expression, continued: 

“Oh, then it can’t be the same. I met a man called 
Abel the other night. His name was Theodore.” 

“TI can’t remember. I’ve only seen him once. We don’t 
really have anything to do with him, you know.” 

“He spoke to me in the street—Theodore, I mean. I 
expect another man. I’d met him before. It doesn’t 
matter if he’s the same or not. The really interesting 
thing is that he reproved me, just as you had done a 
couple of hours earlier, for diffidence.”’ 

“Did I rebuke you?” Polly looked doubtful. “TI rebuke 
so many people without knowing it.” 

“You’re a standing rebuke to the sinful. But you did 
indeed rebuke me, in plain terms.” 

“T’ve forgotten it.” 

“Are you sure? I believe you want to forget it.” 

“Tt would have been very rude of me vs 

“But we’re old friends.” 

Falconer had his reward. Those lovely clear eyes, 
which he had wished to engage, were raised to his own. 
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Polly gave him a glance as direct as that of a child— 
Rachel herself could have been no more candid ;—with 
no hint of coquettishness. The glance went straight to 
Falconer’s heart, for it was thoughtful, and it expressed 
liking, interest . . . How welcome such a glance was to 
him at this time nobody but Falconer could have realised. 
He smiled back at her, with kindness, with liking, with 
interest no less great than her own. They were apart, 
interested in each other... . 

The meal was over. All were pushing back their 
chairs, and rising. Falconer alone sighed. He rose with 
the others, and stood uncertainly while Howard opened 
the door of the dining-room. 


IV 


How Falconer had forgotten Beatrice! She did not 
look at him as he went out of the room. Her avoidance 
of his glance was enough to remind him of his incon- 
stancy. “By Jove!” thought Falconer. Beatrice offended 
with me? Beatrice at odds—disgruntled—sick at heart. 
With me? He was about to follow, as Howard was 
doing, when Mr. Lane spoke, detaining him in the room. 

“Are you interested in this, Mr. Falconer?” said Polly’s 
father. 

“This” was a book which Mr. Lane had produced from 
his pocket. It was a very stout, small, vellum bound book, 
not more than six inches in height, and it was printed in 
a rather tipsy italic type which Falconer found at first 
difficult to decipher. 

“Virgil,” he exclaimed. ‘Oh, I see. “It’s printed by 
Aldus.” 

“It’s the first cheap edition in the world,” explained 
Mr. Lane, solemnly. ‘When it was new, it cost about 
half-a-dollar. You'd think, from the way people talk, 
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that cheap editions were a modern idea. They’re not. 
They’re as old as the year fifteen-one. That’s the first 
book ever printed in the italic type, too. It’s an inter- 
esting book in many ways, you see. Are you interested 
in books?” 

“As a member of the public,” Falconer said. “I’m not 
an expert. I can see the charm of this.” 

“T’ve been a bookseller all my life,” said Mr. Lane. “I 
began as an assistant more than thirty years ago. Books 
are in my blood. I’ve done nothing but handle books 
since I was sixteen years old. Thirty-four years ago. 
You get to know the outsides of books in my trade. Not 
much more. Some do; some don’t. It makes me tired 
to see a man lounging about, looking wonderstruck, be- 
cause a customer asks him for an unfamiliar book. He 
doesn’t know even the titles. Not even what’s been 
written about a subject. Tired, it makes me. And yet 
there isn’t the time to see much of what’s inside the books 
we sell. I take a look at them—very quick, you know— 
when I’m ordering; but a large part of it’s instinct.” 

“Do you make mistakes?” asked Falconer. 

“Who doesn’t? I make as few as I can.” 

“T should make nothing but mistakes.” 

“You wouldn’t make many.” Mr. Lane had thought 
for an instant before speaking. He was quite sincere, 
and quite confident. “I’m speaking as far as taste’s con- 
cerned. As to scholarship—if you’re a scholar you’re 
nothing else, it seems to me. As you can tell, I’m not a 
scholar; but I know more about literature—and more 
about reality than some of the scholars. And by reality 
I mean you and me, the world, and the human beings in 
it. That’s what I call reality.” 

“T agree with you,” said Falconer, slowly. “Though 
even scholars are human beings. Or were, once.” 
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“Were, Mr. Falconer. They dry up inside. They get 
to think a comma’s the most important thing in a book.” 

Falconer smiled at the sarcasm in Mr. Lane’s tone, in 
his expressive glance. 

“You seem to dislike scholars,’ was his spoken comment. 

“T react to them, Mr. Falconer. I react to their con- 
ceit. I’m conceited myself, as you may have noticed; 
and conceit is really—when you weigh it up—a kind of 
feeling of inferiority. You say to yourself—well, I’m 
not very popular, it seems; but I’m a perfect devil at 
reading Greek. Or—this man knows more than I do, 
but I’ve got more sense than he has. It’s a form of com- 
pensation. D’you see what I mean?” 

“Tt’s ingenious,” admitted Falconer. 

“Tt’s true. Now, you’re not conceited.” 

“T don’t think you're tremendously conceited, Mr. 
Lane.” 

“Healthily. Healthily. I have to be, to keep abreast 
of the youngsters. If you don’t take the shine out of 
them, they'll torment you to death. Young people are 
like that. They’ve got no mercy. We learn it as we 
get older. They’ve got no imagination—they can’t feel 
as we feel. Take Rachel, for example. Now, you hke 
Rachel ce 

“Very much.” 

“I saw you did—at supper. I was noticing. She 
saw you did, too. Damn her sharp-sightedness! And 
if you gave her half a chance, Rachel would ride rough 
shod over you. She'd exploit you. She’s awed now, 
because you're a stranger. But if you come here again 
you'll find that’s worn off. If you let her once grasp 
the fact that you’re gentle, and generous; she’ll grasp it 
with both hands. And turn it to advantage. So will 
any of her sex, when they’re as young. It’s no fault; 
but just animal spirits. She’ll grow out of it, as the 
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others have done. They learn. They’re all good chil- 
dren; but they’re all strong-willed, d’you see.” 

“At least, they’re uncommonly honest.” 

Mr. Lane pondered that objection. 

“Yes,” he said, at last. “I think they are. It’s a 
handicap. It’s a handicap if they have to fight—as they 
probably will have to fight—other people who aren’t so 
honest. They'll play fair, even if they lose. Both Polly 
and Howard. It’s a small thing; but a 

“It’s a’ tremendous thing,’ said Falconer, warmly. 
“It’s a very noble quality.” 

“Aren’t you a bit that way, yourself?” suddenly asked 
Mr. Lane, with one of his lightning glances. 


Vv 


Falconer found Beatrice tired and unresponsive when 
they left the house that night to make their return jour- 
ney. They walked slowly, without more than one-sided 
talk, to a cab-rank upon Haverstock Hill; and from that 
point were running easily homeward in privacy and semi- 
darkness. And about them both, under the low roof 
of the cab, still hung something of the atmosphere they 
had lately left, warming or chilling their hearts, causing 
them to smile or yawn, unrealisable and also inescapable. 

“T like that whole family,’ Falconer said, when they 
were thus alone together, safe from every look or stare of 
enquiry, from every comment not of their own making. 

“They’re stuffy,” was her petulant rejoinder. “TI felt 
I should scream in that little house. It’s what I’ve been 
trying to get away from all my life. It’s a virus. That 
crowded family affection . . . They like to be at home. 
They like to be together. My God! They’re good and 
kind and considerate to each other. Hateful! There’s 
not one of them who isn’t branded through and through, 
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like a proprietary article, with Gospel Oak, with Troy 
Reads 

“Why, Beatrice!’ Falconer’s tone was laughing, in- 
credulous. ‘What fury! What vituperation!” 

“Took at that poisonous wine! Not one of them real- 
ised the horror of it.” 

“T thought they all took it very well. After all, it 
was a comedy.” 

She was still vehement. She turned to him with 
energy such as she had not shown during the whole eve- 
ning, through which she had sat, cold and gracious, like 
a duchess among villagers who were not her guests. 

“As soon as I got there my heart sank. I knew every- 
thing!” 

“T was enchanted.” 

“You don’t know what that pawing affectionateness 
is! It’s like a basket of puppies, all sprawling together 
in sickly amiability. It’s suffocating. It’s asphyxiating. 
Good-temper, good-nature, goodness—all that’s good and 
true and flannel-petticoated ... How impatient they 
make me! All of them...’ She paused, breathless, 
her speech confused by its own speed. 

Falconer did not answer. He looked out of the window 
of their taxi, at the flying streets, at the flashing of a 
lighted shop-window, at the succeeding darkness. 
Beatrice was withdrawn into her corner of the cab, as 
if huddled there. She was in the darkness, and as she 
regained self-control her cheeks were frozen. At last, 
he said, very quietly: 

“How differently we feel.” 

“Increasingly, it seems.” ‘There was a defiant chal- 
lenge in Beatrice’s tone. Her voice trembled. 

Falconer remained unmoved. He remained tolerant 
and calm, quelling by his unobtrusive patience what he 
surmised was upon her part an agitated desire to quarrel. 
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“No. Only on this matter. To me, they~all seem 
much less circumscribed than we are. They’re simpler.” 

“T suppose that’s the novelty,” Beatrice said. “You're 
bored with yourself. It’s always been the way with the 
man who’s bored—to yearn for the simple, stuffy life. 
What a pattern you are!” 

“My dear, you’re especially cheerless, tonight. Some- 
thing troubling you?” 

There was a quite sudden, quite obvious cooling of 
Beatrice’s exasperated mood. It was revealed in the 
change of her tone, no less than in the action which fol- 
lowed her next speech. 

“Not more than usual.” She sounded frigid. Then 
her hand slipped into his. “Harry, dear; I’m sorry to be 
so evil-tempered.” Her fingers were pressed tightly 
about his hand. They pressed so close that he felt the 
ring she wore. “Of course I’m wrong—envious of their 
tranquillity—jealous. Jealous that they should. . .” 

“That they should?” .Falconer prompted. 

“Be happy,” whispered Beatrice. 

“When we’re not?” 

“When we’ve got so much to make us unhappy.” 

“Have we so much?” He disengaged his hand, and 
sought to put his arm about her. 

“No!” Beatrice jerked herself against the back of the 
cab, rebuffing him; so that Falconer could not embrace 
her. She was like steel, hard and cold. “You mustn’t 
do it, Harry.” 

Yet his face was very near. 

“Why be unhappy?” he urged. “There’s no need.” 

Beatrice made no answer. Falconer could see that 
her head was turned away. Was she crying? No; her 
face was like marble, white and still. With averted eyes 
she again took his hand, and held it close against her 
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side. Falconer leaned back. Her coldness froze his 
heart. He was not in love with her at that moment. 

In silence they completed the journey to Guilford 
Street, and parted there with only a formal word of 
farewell. The night was dark and cloudy, so that they 
could not clearly see one another, but only guess at the 
expressions of estrangement, of aversion, which daylight 
might have revealed. Falconer stepped back into the 
cab, and thereafter was so deep in thought that he did 
. not notice the remainder of the way home. 


CHAPTER III: SUMMER NIGHT 


it 


ALCONER was sitting with Polly in the restaurant 
of the Wondrous Isle, which is set in the heart of 
Soho; and they were drinking Italian wine, as he had 
foretold ; and the wine had not “traveled” well (having in 
fact been very recently grown and having been still more 
recently bottled) ; and the food was delicious. It was a 
good part of Falconer’s pleasure to see the interest which 
Polly took in the restaurant, and in the ugly wall-decora- 
tions (which had been made, apparently, by artists so 
famishing that they had grievously scamped their work), 
and in the waiters and the customers and the proprietor 
of the restaurant. Above them were the walls and the 
white ceiling; close to them were other tables, crowded 
with people. Waiters in black coats, and with black 
moustaches, hurried like beetles exposed by the upturn- 
ing of a box. They scooped the food from dishes to 
plates with amazing dexterousness, seized and tilted the 
wine-bottles, swept away crumbs, bowed, scowled, 
sminled <5". 
“D’you like it?” Falconer asked. Polly nodded. She 
was eager and excited. 
“Do the waiters ever eat anything? They look so 
proud and hungry.” 
“T’ve never noticed. These are exceptionally swift 
waiters. They make me dizzy. I’m not used to it.” 
“Tt’s fascinating,” Polly said. “TI could sit all day, 
watching. I love watching.” 
137 
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“Not mingling?” 

“Mingling, too, sometimes. But not always.” She 
turned bright eyes to his. Her lips were parted. “TI sup- 
pose it’s just one’s heart beating; but when there are 
beautiful or interesting things to look at one feels a sort 
of rhythm—a sort of secret swaying in time. At least, 
I do.” 

“Perhaps you’re an artist?” Falconer suggested. 

“IT? Nota bit. I’m hard and practical.” 

“I think that’s the poetic temperament.” 

Polly laughed a little at that; and Falconer was be- 
witched when she laughed. 

“Then I must be a poet. Hard and practical. All the 
same, I can’t help wondering where all these people come 
from, and what they’re thinking about. Some of them 
talk a lot, ostentatiously ; some of them stuff gluttonously ; 
some of them just let their gaze wander. I think they’re 
the happy ones.” 

“They’re the ones who are just up from the country.” 

“Are the gluttons regular customers?” 

“TI think so. The ones who talk are the frauds.” 

“But we're talking!” 

“But we’re really not talking much. We've been 
gazing 5 

Falconer wilfully hesitated before the word ‘gazing,’ 
in order that he should see Polly wait for the word, hear 
it, and catch the implication. And all happened as he 
had wished, for Polly’s thoughts were made very clear 
to him by her quickly changing expressions. It was a 
delight the more to Falconer that she should so imme- 
diately realise, not merely the implication, but the under- 
current of intimacy in his words. He clung very eagerly 
to these precious instants, for they represented what 


seemed to him to be the happiest evening he had ever 
known. 
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“Then we're the . . .” Instead of completing that 
obvious sentence Polly smiled; and it was as if a skylark 
had risen. 

Yes, they were the happy ones. There were no others 
who were happier. 


Ir 


It seemed as though every word these two exchanged 
brought them nearer and nearer to one another. 

“I should like to know what happiness is,’”’ Polly mur- 
mured. 

“At the moment, it’s Zabaglioni,” interposed Falconer, 
laughing. “Don’t you think?” 

“T think Zabaglioni—if that’s what they’re called— 
are a part of happiness. Only a part. There’s more than 
that. I think happiness is a virtuous thing.” 

“T’ve heard of one of the Ancients who thought that. 
I believe it was Aristotle.” 

‘Well, that shows I’m right; because what Aristotle 
says She paused’ for a conclusion. 

“Goes?” enquired Falconer, gaily. ‘Well, I think 
happiness is a very nice thing.” 

“But this is what | was going to ask you. Why are 
some people not happy?” 

Falconer shook his head. 

“You shall tell me,” he suggested. 

“T don’t know!” cried Polly. 

“VYou’re a darling!” thought Falconer. But he did not 
dare to say anything of the sort aloud, for fear lest he 
should offend her, or drive away the happiness that was 
so precariously his own. 

“Sometimes it’s poverty,” he prompted. 

“And yet some poor people are happy. And of course 
I’m not really thinking of people in general. I’m thinking 
of individuals. I don’t know enough about people in 
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general to talk about them; though I know that shouldn’t 
keep me from doing it.” 

“One’s mind has to be unstaled by experience for really 
free generalisation,” agreed Falconer, mildly. “But in- 
dividuals . . . If you’re thinking of me, I’m happy.” 

Polly laughed. 

“I wasn’t thinking of you,” she retorted. “Except as 
I’m talking to you. Though I don’t think you’re always 
quite happy.” She paused, with a look that began by 
being arch and ended by being kind. “No. I wasn’t 
thinking of you. I was thinking of Beatrice.” 

“Ah,” said Falconer. ‘“Of Beatrice.” 

And at that name his heart was like water within his 
breast. 


9 


Tit 


“T don’t think Beatrice is happy,” Polly proceeded. 

“No.” Falconer’s voice expressed (he hoped) nothing 
but colourless acquiescence. 

“Do you?” It was impossible to escape those direct 
eyes. They were so large and seemed to be set so deep in 
her head, that they found Falconer always ready to 
follow the changes of light in their depths. He had never 
seen such eyes as these, which were nonsensical and were 
at the same time thoughtful with less self-consciousness 
than he could have imagined possible. Witch’s eyes, 
he had called them to himself (quoting poetry for the 
occasion) ; but they were not now the eyes of a witch. 
They compelled him to the truth, because they were them- 
selves full of truth. 

“IT know she’s very unhappy,” said Falconer. 

Polly sighed. He saw the quick rise and fall of her 
breast. 

“Do you know the cause?” she asked. “I mean, can 
it be cured?” 


b 
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“I wonder if anybody knows the real cause,” answered 
Falconer. “Even Beatrice.” It came to him in that in- 
stant that he was perhaps farther from knowledge of the 


cause than any other person in the world. “I once 
thought I knew it. But, as you know, Beatrice isn’t 
simple.” 


“She’s far from that,’ mused Polly. “If you could 
say she was simple, perhaps you could say she was happy. 
But, Mr. Falconer—she’s young, and she’s awfully beau- 
tiful. Why shouldn’t she be happy? I know what you 
mean about her. It’s very hard to behave towards her 
one day as you've done the day before. She makes it 
hard. I think one’s almost afraid of her.” 

“Poor Beatrice,” said Falconer. 

“T feel just like that about her—in this mood,’ said 
Polly. ‘But sometimes I feel just a little provoked with 
her. Because she won’t open her heart. If she’d tell 
me——— But perhaps that’s just because I’m inquisitive. 
It’s horrid to be inquisitive.” 

“Then you're not inquisitive.” 

He might have saved himself the trouble of saying 
that, for the words—if they reached her ears—did not 
reach her vanity, as Falconer instantly saw. 

“And it’s wrong to be provoked,” concluded Polly, in 
a very low voice. 


IV 


“How would you like,’ Falconer presently asked, “to 
walk somewhere. Or to take a taxi somewhere, and 
then walk? It’s most beautiful in the parks just now; 
and we still have nearly a couple of hours of daylight.” 

“Tt would be lovely.” Polly’s pleasure was unques- 
tionable. He saw that she could already picture the 
beauties of the evening under the green of the leaf-laden 

trees. She was alert, fresh, young . . . How that last 
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word galled him! And yet how the fact which it repre- 
sented drew him from silence to speech, from diffidence 
to courage. 

They were outside the restaurant of the Wondrous 
Isle within a few minutes of the making of Falconer’s 
suggestion. They were out in the warm, shadowed 
street, at one end of which could be seen the green trees 
in the garden of Soho Square, and at the other the flash- 
ing of red omnibuses and dark taxicabs, and the strag- 
gling of footsore pedestrians. Light frocks and dark 
suits, a dawdling of figures, the scurr of motors . 
Near at hand little dark children playing; and men and 
women lounging idly in Georgian doorways. A life 
apart from that other life of Shaftesbury Avenue; a life 
of resident foreigners, as distinct from a life of pleasure- 
seeking visitors to the West End. And, above, the 
smoke-greyed sky of London, pale in the already declin- 
ing day, but with the same rapture-creating mystery as 
that of skies more radiant. 

“I love London,” Polly breathed, as they left the res- 
taurant. “I’ve never seen any other great city, and it 
seems at times to make my heart beat to be here. I try 
to think of what strangers must feel when they first come 
here. Are they disappointed, I wonder? Or do they 
feel as we do? When I see the river, and the trees along 
the Embankment, I feel the English, who are said to be 
so stupid 5 

“So hard and practical,” teased Falconer. 

“What, are they all poets?” demanded Polly. 

“Tt hadn’t occurred to me before,” he conceded. “But 
do you know I think perhaps most of them may be. I’m 
not a devotee of poets.” 

“Or of the English?” 

“I’m sure they must all be poets,’ said Falconer, 
hastily. 
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Vv 


And then they were in Kensington Gardens, among 
the green, among others who were happy. They saw 
young lovers—young men leaning forward in their seats, 
spinning walking sticks between their hands; and young 
women still drawing lovers’-knots with the pointed toes 
of their shoes, as they have been doing for hundreds and 
thousands of years. They saw old men tottering along 
with their hands behind their backs, and nothing in their 
hands; and younger men in a hurry, and elderly shabby 
women sitting with drawn faces as if they were thinking 
of anything but the scene before them. Smart people 
and dowdy people were there; smart and dowdy and gen- 
teel—pretty girls and plain girls; solemn young men and 
facetious young men. 

“You can see the same in Rome, in the Pincian Gar- 
dens,” said Falconer, impulsively; “or in Paris, along the 
Bois de Boulogne; or in Berlin, in the Tiergarten. [ve 
looked on the same scene in a dozen cities; and it must 
be common to most of them. All over Europe, in the 
evenings, in summer. The clothes are different, and the 
volume of sound, and the gestures, perhaps; but the 
habit’s the same—the spirit.” 

“T should like to have seen all those places,” was 
Polly’s wistful comment. “Just to have seen them. You 
say they’re the same. Are they really the same? Or are 
they really different?” 

“Are we really the same?” he asked her. “Plus ca 


change . . . I don’t think there’s any essential difference. 
We all have the same hearts. ‘If you prick us, do we not 
bleed?’ ” 


“Ts Beatrice the same?” Polly returned to that most 
immediate problem. 
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“T think so. I’ve known her for two years. She’s 
grown older.” 

“Yes, She’s not young. Not really young.” 

“Not extremely young.” Falconer started. Had 
Polly used that word? He could not be sure. It ran 
strangely in his head. Extremely young . . . Who had 
said that? He, himself. True enough; it could not have 
been used of Beatrice. It would never have seemed 
applicable to her. Never, in all the days of his acquaint- 
ance with her. Not, certainly, at this time. He was 
dreaming. 


vI 


“T wanted to tell you,’ Falconer said, presently, “some- 
thing about myself. Because although we can be friends 
without knowing these things the knowledge does some- 
how tend to make some things clearer. And _ besides, 
there’s always an extraordinary wish to explain one- 
selfi—to justify oneself. I should very much like to be 
able to justify myself—to you.” 

He ceased speaking, and tried instead to discover how 
Polly was feeling under such a threat. He could read 
nothing. She seemed to listen; but not with the air of 
one who appropriates a meaning. Was she the wise, 
immeasurable woman of a young man’s spontaneous 
imagining? Of his own present dubious imagining? 
Could she merely throw herself into a simulation of in- 
terest, a contemplation of herself as a sweet listener? 
Was she as self-conscious as other young women, who 
had read too much, and heard too much about yet other 
young women, and their behaviour and place in the world, 
to be more than self-engrossed, self-infatuated? Fal- 
coner dismissed that base thought. Polly was herself; 
no echo, and no poseuse. It could not live before the 
picture of so much candour. And the need to unburden 
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himself to her was very great, upon this summer eve- 
ning, in the decline of the sun, amid delectable green, was 
almost irresistible. . . 

Falconer glanced at the trim grass edge, at the trees 
and the distance. He and Polly continued along the 
path. 

“T was sent to school until I was sixteen,’ he ventured. 
“Away from home. I didn’t see much of my father and 
mother in all those years. I didn’t go to a great public 
school, but to one of those places they call, or used to call 
‘boarding-schools.’ ”’ 

“T’ve heard of them,” Polly said. “People we know 
talk of having been to ‘boarding-school.,’ ”’ 

“Very proudly, some of them, I’m sure. Well, when 
I was sixteen, my father and mother both died. They 
left no money at all, as far as we could discover; and I 
had to leave school, penniless. Nobody knew me, or 
cared anything about me. I came to London, and went 
into an office. I lived in very great poverty, because for 
a long time I didn’t earn enough money to keep myself. 
I can’t tell you about those days. Somehow I’ve for- 
gotten how they passed. They did pass, leaving their 
traces. But they passed, and I struggled. Until I was 
twenty-one or two, when I fell in with an actor. I had 
a good voice; I looked well in buskins; somehow I fell 
into the world of touring actors...” 

“I guessed,” said Polly bending her head. 

“For ten years I was on the road. I didn’t earn very 
much money; and I didn’t like the life; but I kept on with 
it because although it was hard it was somehow (for me) 
less tyrannous than the kind of work I’d been doing, 1 
kept on and on; and—of course I had acquaintances 
among the men and women who toured at the same 
time . . . I met one day a man called Andrew Mauriac. 
He wasn’t pure English, and wasn’t French (although 
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his name was French); but managed to seem to be a 
foreigner in France and a foreigner in England. He 
spoke—he still speaks—beautiful English; and I’ve no 
doubt he speaks equally beautiful French. This man 
had some money, and he took a liking to me . . . Look 
at that bird on the grass there. ITve never seen one in 
London before. It’s a wagtail. D’you see its little 
strutting walk; the dip dip of its tail? A wagtail is the 
smallest bird that walks instead of hopping . . . This 
man .. . But I’m afraid you're getting cold. I felt a 
chill breeze myself 6 

SUm..nots at-all cold,” APelbesaid Goons ta 
listening.” 

“Well, Mauriac offered me the job of collecting mate- 
rial for a book he was going to write on English and 
French social and domestic life in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He’d always been interested in that side of things, 
he said; and he wanted his own studies supplemented. 
So, though I knew nothing at all of any life but the life 
of a starving boy and a touring actor, I set to work. For 
three years I worked through an immense mass of stuff; 
until (on the English side) I could almost have written 
a book on the subject myself. More than that; I was in 
a position to pick up a lot of other information. It was 
very valuable experience. I learnt a lot. And at the end 
of three years Mauriac got married... .” 

(Nes: Ssaid Polly. 

“For a couple of years I supported myself by doing all 
sorts of odd jobs—I did some journalism, a little acting, 
a little research—a strange mixture. And suddenly, in the 
midst of this poverty and dread, I had a tremendous sur- 
prise. I found that somebody—a cousin of my mother’s 
—had died in some remote part of England, and that I 
was the next of kin. From that time I’ve been what is 
called a man of independent means. And unluckily I 
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don’t seem really to have made much of my good 
fortune.” 
“But you will,” said Polly, quickly. 

Falconer looked down at her. He had grown rather 
moved as his narrative proceeded, and he felt that when 
he smiled at her his smile was strained. 

“I’m afraid I’m too old to do that,” he said, soberly. 

“You're too old for nothing,” Polly told him. 

“Even for happiness?” asked Falconer. Polly smiled. 
She was amused at his fear. 


Vil 


“Tt was at Mauriac’s house that I met Beatrice,” 
Falconer continued. ‘I met her first, it seems, about four 
years ago; but I don’t remember it. I don’t know how 
she came to be there; and I never saw her at that time 
more than once. But two years ago... .” 

“How strange!” interrupted Polly. “She’s been at Miss 
Abel’s about two years.” 

Falconer was struck by the fact. 

“Yes!” he cried. ‘“I’d forgotten. Of course, it was 
before she went there that we met. She was very hard 
up, then... .” He began to remember those days. 
They were vivid to him in the way that some old days are 
more vivid than others. He saw them differently now. 
He was moved by his memory to be precise. “It must 
have been two and a half years ago. Beatrice doesn’t 
speak any French. She was travelling from Paris alone; 
and was in trouble at Calais with her porter. I helped 
her out, got her a chair and a rug (it was a bad cross- 
ing), and thought I’d better distract her mind from the 
motion of the boat. She was coming back to London, 
was rather agitated fs 

“Agitated,” murmured Polly. 
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“In fact she’d lost her head. So I brought her on, 
found her an hotel, and lost sight of her.” 

“Lost her head . . .” echoed Polly. And then: “Lost 
sight of her.” They had come to the end of a path; and 
unconsciously had stopped. 

“My own fault,” Falconer explained. “I went off at 
once to the North of England. It was August. I was | 
wandering about Yorkshire, alone, exploring the dales. 
I went over the border into Westmorland, and so to the 
Lakes. I was away from London for nearly three 
months. When I got back I found a letter from her—it 
had been lying at my flat all that time. I tried to find her. 
She’d gone. She was lost. It wasn’t until the following 
spring—eighteen months ago—that I ran into her in 
IePentnorcert a, ie o- 

Falconer paused. His lips were dry. He was con- 
scious of agitation. 

“And now,” he said, “it really is getting cold. We'll 
walk briskly out here, to Kensington; and... and... 
are you ready for supper?” 

“Good gracious, no!” cried Polly. “I couldn’t eat it.” 

“It’s just that I don’t want the evening to come to an 
end.” There was for an instant no answer. “I’m afraid 
I’ve been boring you.” 

“The summer’s not over yet,” answered Polly, de- 
murely. “Perhaps we shall meet again. Unless, of 


course, you’re going to Yorkshire. But even if you 
Cid eee 


VIII 


Thereafter they went out towards Hampstead; and it 
was striking eleven o’clock as they came out of the Hamp- 
stead tube railway station. The night had come, and the 
darkness, which was exceptional, hid Polly’s expression 
from Falconer’s eyes. He could no longer be sure that 
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she was happy. He fancied, in the depth of his troubled 
doubts, that she must have found all he had told her of 
his own life trite and uninteresting. But this particular 
fear was to be explored later. For the time he ignored it. 
The two walked along together as though the evening 
were young, and the road endless. Fi: alconer forgot 
everything but the pleasure of the moment. He was 
immersed in it. He was planning in his mind how it 
would be best to ask for another meeting. And he was 
still silent, and was still planning, when they reached the 
end of Troy Road. 

Here all was still and dark. At every house the 
Venetian blinds were lowered, and the houses were as if 
deserted. Blackness was broken only by the street lamps, 
and the silence made even the light steps which Polly 
took beside him faintly audible. 

“Troy Road is early to bed,” whispered Falconer. 

“Its mute reproachfulness,” Polly whispered in return. 

“And in the West End some people are just beginning 
to wake up. The drummers are busy, and the smart 
restaurants. The dance clubs are beginning to be 
crowded. .. .” 

“How well you know these things!’ whispered Polly. 
“T’m afraid you’re dissipated.” 

“T read of them,” he told her. 

“No wonder Troy Road strikes you as prim... . It 
isn’t really prim. Everything’s comparative. Only it has 
to be at work—some of it—by nine o'clock in the 
morning.” 

“Tt’s model,’ answered Falconer. “I like Troy Road.” 

But he knew, as he swore this, that if Polly had lived 
in the Hampstead Road itself, which is the most unpre- 
possessing of streets, he would still have liked the place 
of her dwelling. For it was Polly that, for him, irra- 
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diated Troy Road, and turned its trim, common ugliness 
to nocturnal beauty. 


Ix 


Only as he was upon his way home did Falconer recall 
that at their parting he had said none of those excellent 
things which had been framed in his mind as invitations 
for another, similar, evening of happiness. There were 
a thousand things he had to tell her, to ask her, to give 
and to receive. Too late! She was gone. With an 
exclamation of impatience at his own neglectfulness and 
stupidity, he proceeded upon his journey. It was only 
afterwards that he realised the importance of his omis- 
sion. For the present he was so elated that he stepped 
blithely forward, found a taxicab returning to town, and 
gave himself up to such reverie as was appropriate to the 
occasion. 
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CHAPTER I: THE RING 
I 


OLLY awoke in the little white bedroom, and was 
glad to be awake. She looked up at the brilliant sun- 
shine which filled the room. It was so strong that it 
blotted out the picture which hung over the mantelpiece, 
and made it appear to be nothing but a sheet of plain 
glass. Polly listened. She could hear the clamour of 
chickens in a neighbouring garden, and a subdued grind- 
ing which she knew to be traffic in the nearer main roads. 
Within the house there was no sound. The wrist-watch 
under her pillow showed that it was not yet six o’clock. 
She lay still, thinking. 

Presently the day would begin properly. She would 
hear movement below, as Maud began her work: she too 
would arise, mother would be there, and Rachel... . 
Father would begin strolling about the house, smoking his 
early cigarette, and reading the morning newspaper. 
Howard would be called, and called again. . . . Break- 
fast. . . . There would be the scent of coffee, so much 
more delicious than the taste. Rachel would sing. And 
when Rachel sang Howard would get up, in order to 
check Rachel’s singing. There would be noises in the 
bathroom and the scullery and the kitchen. Each person 
in the household would be responsible for noises of prepa- 
ration for the day. They would all assemble for the 
meal. They would chatter or be silent according to cus- 
tom or mood. One by one they would leave the house 
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—first father, then herself, then Howard, and lastly 
Rachel. Mother and Maud would be left... . 

There would be the daily journey for herself, first by 
tramcar, and then by electric train. Daily. ... The 
usual faces in the train and in the street as she walked 
down to the office and met those who came from other 
directions and went elsewhere. Then Buckingham Street; 
and Mercy; and the new girl, Amy Jevons; and 
Peatrices vans 

Beatrice. Henry. Polly had known ever since she 
awoke that she was hiding something very pleasant from 
herself; something that she wanted to postpone for the 
sake of the pleasure that she would ultimately take in 
remembering it. Quite unconsciously, she smiled as she 
thought of the previous evening. Her mind darted among 
memories—little things which at the time had been unre- 
marked, and which were now lurking to give her delight. 
There were a million such trifles, all tantalising, and all 
very gently gathering, like soft, friendly birds flocking 
and regarding her with their bright eyes. 

An hour passed. 


It 


By nine o’clock Polly was in Buckingham Street. She 
had a key to the door of the office, and was in the habit 
of arriving before the others, But upon this morning, 
having slept lightly and having awakened early, she had 
no need to use her key, for the door of the office stood 
wide open. Mrs. Pease, the industrious (but slow-work- 
ing) charwoman who cleaned out the offices in the whole 
building, was not yet finished work. Indeed, she was 
down upon her hands and knees, as if she were playing 
bears, beside half a pailful of very dirty water, scrubbing 
the floor. Polly’s first glimpse of Mrs. Pease was thus 
from the rear, and she saw the soles of Mrs. Pease’s old 
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curly boots, and the swelling of the petticoats which Mrs. 
Pease wore throughout the year, and the movement of 
Mrs. Pease’s body as she scrubbed. 

Mrs. Pease was making so much noise with her scrub- 
bing brush that she was not yet aware of Polly’s presence. 
For this reason Polly overheard some words which Mrs. 
Pease spoke aloud to herself. 

“Come on, y’ole cripple,’ said Mrs. Pease. She panted 
as she spoke. “Always grumblin’ and groanin’. Sick of 
yer!” And, as her hand caught against the edge of a desk: 
“Oo! Wotto she bumps!” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Pease!” shouted Polly, for the 
third time. “Good morning!” 

“Oo!” It was a cry of genuine alarm. Mrs. Pease 
feebly scrambled to her feet, and looked round over her 
shoulder, like a horse. “Oo, you did make me jump, Miss. 
I thought it was a cat-burgular. Good mornin’, Miss. 
You're early, ain’t you? Or is it me that’s late?” 

Mrs. Pease gradually sat up, and back, until she was 
supported by her heels. She wore a little black hat, 
which she seemed never to remove, after the style of 
fashionable luncheon hostesses, and a brown canvas apron; 
but otherwise she was not at all like what one expects a 
London charwoman to be. She was extremely tall, and 
gaunt, and droll-looking, and so dark as to be almost 
swarthy. She fixed her dark eyes upon Polly, and a 
broad smile hovered for an instant before settling upon 
her face. The smile showed strong teeth, not a very good 
colour, with a pronounced gap in the middle of the upper 
row. It was a most good-humoured grin, a grin that 
made Mrs. Pease resemble a London urchin, full of mis- 
chief. When she wore, as she did this morning, an orange 
scarf about her neck, she looked like a gipsy, and Polly 
glanced instinctively, as she always did, to Mrs. Pease’s 
ears, in case she should be wearing heavy gipsy ear-rings 
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to complete her impersonation. She was still rather hand- 
some, and was neat and clean, so that the half-pail of 
dirty water with which she was scrubbing was a shock 
to Polly. 

“Tm early; but I shan’t be in your way, Mrs. Pease. I 
expect you’ve done the next room. I want to get on with 
some work before the others come.” 

“Oh, you won’t be in my way,” cried Mrs. Pease, 
shuffling, and seizing the pail as if to show that she was 
ready to go at any minute. “I’m nearly done. Just got 
this floor to scrub over, and the rubbish to take down- 
stairs. Ought to bin done arf-hour ago, only I see some- 
thing down a crack in the boardin’ in the nex’ room. I 
’ad to go pokin’ my nose into it, of course. Nosey ~ 
Parker, I am. Always was. Always shall be... 1 
didn’t know you was goin’ to be married, Miss.” 

It came startlingly, as if Mrs. Pease had intentionally 
sprung a surprise. 

“Married? I? But I’m not!” cried the mystified Polly. 
“What’s put that into your head?” 

Mrs. Pease grinned more widely than before, enjoying 
the result of her arch suggestion. 

“Ain't you? Well, if it ain’t you, it’s the other young 
lady, Miss.” 

“Miss Gayney? No.” Polly shook her head. And yet 
with a doubt. And yet with a faint, very faint and inex- 
plicable lowering of her spirits. 

“Well, some’dy is,” laughed Mrs. Pease. ‘I know that 
much. You don’t have them things what I found unless 
you are. Though gen’ly it’s the gentlemen what gets 
2em.”’ 

“Oh, but you’re tantalising me!” cried Polly, also laugh- 
ing, but looking about her in wonder. 

“You go and look what I found, then,” said Mrs. Pease, 
drawing aside her pail, and straining to rise to her feet. 
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“It’s in there on the mantelpiece. I shouldn’t a noticed it 
only I was scrubbin’. In that there little chink, it was, 
over by the window; where the board’s broke. I put it on 
the mantelpiece. Yes, I was scrubbin’ over there—see 
something—said to myself ‘Ullo, that’s funny. .. .”2 You 
know, just see it there. Tried to get it out with my 
finger. Broke the nail clean off. Look—oo, you can’t 
see, cause o’ the black. So I tried the scrubbin’ brush. 
No good. It’s on its way west. At last I found a ole 
rusty nail between the boards. . . .” 

But Polly was only half-listening. She had taken three 
quick steps forward into the inner room; and was now, 
as if transfixed, staring at the salvaged object which lay 
upon the corner of the mantelpiece. It was a ring. A 
plain gold ring. It was a wedding-ring. 


wr 


“A wedding-ring!” she said at last, in a puzzled voice. 
“Where did you find it, Mrs. Pease?” 

Mrs. Pease led her to the chink in the flooring. 

“Jest down there.” She pointed. 

“Oh, but it might have been there for years.” 

“‘Wadden’t there larce week, when I scrubbed, Miss. 
I’m positive.” 

“How peculiar!” 

“You ’ave a game with the other young lady. You 
congratulate her, Miss. I bet she'll go all the colours.” 
Mrs. Pease sniggered with delight at the prospect of so 
much innocent confusion. 

“Tt’s very strange,” was all Polly could say, stupidly. 
“Very strange.” 

“Perhaps she is married, Miss? Perhaps she’s just got 
married on the sly? I’ve known lots of ’em do it. Just 
turn up at work as if nothing ’adn’t ’appened.” 
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That thought sent a chill blade through Polly’s heart. 
Henry: 

“I shan’t say anything at all,” she said, aloud. “I shall 
just leave the ring on the mantelpiece, as it is. If Miss 
Gayney asks me about it I shall tell her you found it. 
But she may not want us to know about something. 
Jtmay not:be hers, 2). -.* 

Mrs. Pease grinned once more, and was backing to the 
door. 

“Tt wadden’t there larce week,’ she added. “I’m 
positive.” 

Polly nodded. She turned to her desk. She sat down, 
watching almost in a state of stupefaction Mrs. Pease’s 
slow departure from the room. And when she was alone 
her eyes were fixed upon that end of the mantelpiece upon 
which, now the ring itself was no longer visible, she knew 
that it still lay. 

“Wedding-ring,”’ she murmured. Mechanically, she 
brought out her work. But her thoughts were elsewhere. 
They were struggling to allay an emotion within her 
breast that was akin to panic. 


IV 


“Goo mornin’, Miss,” called Mrs. Pease, as she lumber- 
ingly departed. Polly heard the clump, clump of her heavy 
steps all the way down the stairs. And when there was 
again silence Polly jumped to her feet and went over to 
the fireplace. There, where it had been left, lay the wed- 
ding-ring. She did not touch it. She looked at it. The 
finger for which it had been intended could have been no 
larger than her own. 

“Beatrice Carter...” thought Polly. And then: 
“Gayney Road School. ... Are they married? She 
loves him—I’m sure of it. I’m sure of it. Does he love 
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her? If he does, then why, why does he speak to me as 
he does?” Her heart began to beat faster. “It’s no busi- 
ness of mine... . I like him. I like . . . I don’t love 
him. I hardly know him. No, no; of course I don’t love 
him—that would be ridiculous—but I like him very 
muer. =~ Too much to, ..-. I don’t want him to 
marry Beatrice sf 

She was back at her desk in the silent, dreary room, 
her head resting upon one hand while with a pencil held 
in the other hand she traced stenographic outlines without 
meaning upon a piece of paper. The dull sound of distant 
traffic filled her ears, and it was broken by sharp steps 
in the street immediately below. Polly heard nothing. 
She was in the shadow of gloomy walls, and under the 
constraint of ugly, solemn furniture. She saw nothing. 
The work which she had come to the office early that 
morning especially to do lay upon the desk before her. 
There were two heavy books—a cash book and a ledger. 
There was a pile of accounts which it was her business 
to check. There were the previous day’s petty cash 
dockets, and there was a little tin box containing the petty 
cash balance. There were some bills. To all of these 
she was blind. 

Only, in her head, like a beating, was the thought: 
the ring, the ring. .. . 

Polly moved slowly, restlessly; and raised her eyes to 
the windows, which bore upon them a film of dust. She 
shook her head. Her heart was heavy. 

“T don’t want him to marry Beatrice,” she thought. 
“Though it’s strange that I shouldn’t. I don’t... . It 
would be...’ There was a long pause, during which 
Polly was not conscious of thinking at all. In her mind 
there was a picture—which changed each instant, kaleido- 
scopically—of Beatrice. Of Beatrice angry, in pain, in 
delight, bafflingly cold as she had been that evening in Troy 
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Road, more than ever gracious, as she had been since. . . . 
The vision was so constant that it did not seem to Polly as 
though she were thinking. She was absorbed in sensa- 
tion, in the power to summon imaginatively pictures of 
Beatrice as she had been and as she might be. And at 
last Polly was startled at the sound of her own voice. 

What was that? 

Very deliberately she was saying to herself: “I’m sure 
she does. I can’t be wrong. It’s impossible that I’m 
wrong. I’m sure.” 


Vv 


Speculating no longer, Polly began with unwilling de- 
termination. to work. She opened the heavy books; and 
for half an hour she was busily engaged in making her 
neat figures in the tall columns. She wrote a very small, 
trim handwriting which would have been colourless if it 
had not had charming curves and unexpected up-strokes 
of energy and abruptness. Her books were ordinarily a 
source of pride, so admirably were they kept. It was not 
so this morning. The work was done as neatly as ever: 
but it was done by rote, without pains. 

Suddenly Polly’s nerves gave a jump. The slightest 
noise had struck her ears. Following it, she glanced up 
quickly, and saw Beatrice standing in the doorway.__ But 
Beatrice was not looking at her: she was looking intently 
back, over her shoulder, as if she were listening for some 
movement in the outer office or upon the stairs up which 
she must so recently have come. Polly listened also, re- 
maining perfectly still in order that she should not disturb 
Beatrice’s strained attention. A moment passed. Bea- 
trice turned. 

“Curious,” she said, rather breathlessly, as if to her- 
self. “Good morning, Polly.” 

“Good morning. Did you think you heard something ?” 


bs 
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“Yes, I thought there was somebody on the stairs. 
Following me. Strange. It couldn’t have been.” But 
she continued to listen. “Isn’t it funny how you get an 
“idea of that sort. It scared me... .” 

“It’s as though your fur rose,” agreed Polly. “I know. 
I’ve often felt it.” 

Beatrice gave a little laugh. 

“Yes, exactly. . . . But it was strange, all the same.” 

There was an odd note in her voice, which alarmed 
Polly. There was also a paleness in her cheeks. Her eyes 
were bright. 

“Shall I ue 

“Ssh. Just a minute.” Beatrice’s finger was raised. 
She went back into the doorway, and once more listened. 
Then, with a deep breath, returning to the room, she 
smiled, shook her head, and took off her hat. She was 
dressed in black, which made her look very slim and tall; 
and the hat she had been wearing had shielded her face. 
Now that it was gone, Polly could see how white Beatrice 
was. When she was afraid, as she now was very evidently 
afraid, her face became very young; the lips drooped; 
she was a child. Polly rose quickly, much moved by this 
revelation of fear, which went straight to her heart. 

“Were you really frightened, Beatrice?” she demanded, 
very low, almost whispering. “Was it just hearing, or 
did you see something ?” 

“T couldn’t be sure.” Beatrice’s left hand was at her 
breast. She also whispered. “I thought .. .” 

Polly turned to the dusty window. From it she could 
see only the pavement upon the opposite side of the street. 
Nobody was standing there. She had half-expected to 
see a stationary figure. Only two or three men were 
walking briskly along, bent upon their course, entirely 
ignoring what was above and around them, 
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“Nobody,” she said. “Shall I go to the door, and look 
down the stairs ?” 

“No, no!’ Beatrice hurriedly spoke. “It was so silly 
of me. I imagined % 

“Tt may have been somebody for the people below.” 

“Perhaps. Yes.” Again Beatrice smiled. “I expect 
that was it. You see, as I came from the Strand I saw— 
I thought I saw somebody I used to know. . . . I didn’t 
want to see, or be seen. So I came very quickly down 
Buckingham Street—not looking back. I almost ran in 
here. Then, when I was nearly at the top of this last 
flight, I thought I heard a step below.” 

“Would it matter?’ asked Polly. “I mean, if you’d 
Neem seenes.c we 

She was looking eagerly at Beatrice, with no thought 
of curiosity; and did not at first observe that Beatrice, 
very alert, was closely returning that glance with a guard- 
edness which had come suddenly upon her. Even as 
Polly appreciated the delay in answering, Beatrice re- 
laxed. She breathed quickly. Her lips no longer dis- 
piritedly drooped. 

“Yes,” she rejoined. “It gave me a fright. However, 
I’m better now.” 


“T wish I could do something: ” Polly, ever im- 
pulsive, smiled in sympathy. 
“It’s nothing. . . . What was that?” Beatrice shrank 


slightly, taking quick steps towards Polly, and catching 
her hands. The clasp was sharp. Close proximity showed 
Polly that Beatrice was trembling. They heard steps 
upon the stairs, and a hand upon the door of the outer 
office.’ “Help mic Polly) 1 can eee 

“Tl go!’ Polly ran towards the door of the room, 
while Beatrice stood quickly in such a position that she 
could not be seen from the outer office. 
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VI 


The person who had entered from the staircase was 
Mercy, and Polly instantly signalled the fact to Beatrice. 
Mercy, looking as hungry as ever—almost venomous 
with hunger. And shabby in the old green frock. ... 
Only Mercy. But as Polly was at the door, as if upon her 
way out, and as Mercy greeted her, she felt that the need 
for tact compelled her to answer, and to respond also to 
an enquiry which Mercy immediately made. 

“Am I to go on with those letters, or the manuscript 
of that old geyser’s rubbish?” Mercy demanded, whisk- 
ing off her hat as a clown might have done, and throwing 
it carelessly to one side. 

“Which old geyser?” inquired Polly. “Mr. Mullens?” 

“Old chap with the crumbs in his beard. Sawyer, isn’t 
his name?” 

“Oh, yes. I expect there’s some more manuscript from 
him. The post’s not opened yet.” 

Mercy nodded her white face, grimacing hideously. 
The tiny nose marooned between her gooseberry eyes and 
the contemptuously pert mouth seemed to fluctuate as a 
rabbit’s nose does. 

“Righto,” she said, nonchalantly, and gave her green 
dress a flick with careless fingers, 

“Mercy, was there anybody on the stairs as you came 
up?” asked Polly, with sudden inspiration. 

“Where, here? No, I don’t think so. Wait a bit, 


though .. . I think I saw a man just on the doorstep, 
looking at the names—you know, just inside the door- 
way.” 


“You didn’t know him? What was he like?” 
“Didn’t look. : Rather skinny, I think.” 
“Old or young?” 
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“Oo—not old. I didn’t look, though. Fair, I think 
he was. Why? Lost a friend?” 

“Not I!” cried Polly and returned to the room, closing 
the door behind her. 

Beatrice was near the door. She had been listening to 
the conversation. She stood with her back to the fire- 
place, her hands behind her, as if she had been caught 
prying; and at Polly’s reentry she moved to her own 
desk, standing there immobile. 

“Did you hear?” asked Polly, with her hand still upon 
the doorknob. 

Beatrice nodded. Her face was still very white. 

“A youngish man, fair . . .”’ she whispered. 

“And thin,” Polly added. “It might be anybody, 
Beatrice. Don’t worry about it.” 

She was imploring. Her imagination had been kindled. 
The old liking for Beatrice was awake, and some protec- 
tive instinct had been roused by that sudden appeal which 
had been made to her. For the second time in her life 
she had seen Beatrice afraid. Her pity was quick to 
respond. 

“Oh, I shan’t worry,” said Beatrice, in her ordinary 
voice, and with her ordinary manner. “I don’t, you 
know.” 

There was such unexpected hardness, in the words 
and in the tone, that Polly was astonished. The change 
had been startling. How instantly Beatrice recovered: 
how instantly she reimposed the barrier that lay between 
them! Polly felt that her bewilderment must be visible. 
And as she moved away from the door she glanced idly 
at the mantelpiece, which was upon her left. The ring 
had gone. Beatrice was watching her. 

With an effort, Polly went back to her desk without 
raising her eyes. Her heart was beating so that she 
could almost hear the thudding, and feel it in her throat. 


CHAPTER Il: SUSPENSE 


I 


EVERAL times during the next two hours it seemed 
to Polly that Beatrice was about to speak. But al- 
ways, as her lips parted, she checked herself, and remained 
silent. Polly herself was deeply excited. She felt that 
curious lightness within her breast which sometimes ac- 
companies excitement. It was almost as though spring 
had come again. And yet the excitement she felt was not 
exhilaration. It was a feeling to make her restless, in- 
attentive to her work, slightly depressed, anxious... . 
“Really, my nerves are out of order,’’ she said to her- 
self, reproachfully. “It’s as though /’d been the one to 
be frightened. But if I’d been frightened I shouldn’t 
get over it so quickly. I couldn’t keep still.” 

Beatrice sat at the other desk, typing letters in answer 
to those which had been waiting for attention. Polly, 
still at her cyphering, was adding eight to thirteen, and 
twenty-one to five... twenty-six to seven, six, 
eleven): 

“T wish that child would make her figures plainer,” she 
thought. “Is this a three or an eight?” 

Moments passed. An hour. How work swallowed 
time—ravenously! The outer door opened and closed, 
opened and closed. A messenger had come and gone. 
Running steps upon the stairs. A woman’s voice; the 
piercing ring of. the telephone bell. Rumble, rumble, 
fizz in the street below. A gust of air from the open 
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window. A street organ in the distance. A door in the 
building slammed. . . 

From the addition and subtraction of figures Polly 
turned to the typing of a lengthy manuscript to which she 
had promised to attend personally. The author was a 
very old man with a beard and a persistent tic, whose 
paper smelt as though it had had a lucky escape from 
damp and abounding mice. It was the rough draft of a 
book dealing with the street-names of London, and as he 
handed the manuscript to Polly the old man’s eyes had 
watered with emotion. She recalled an octogenarian, 
with old-fashioned maroon-coloured knitted cuffs pro- 
truding from his coat sleeves, and an old stove-pipe tall 
hat in his hand; and she knew that he had loved the 
manuscript in spite of its scent and its curling edges. To 
this old man it had not been fusty; it had not been yellowed 
and grimed with constant fingering. It had been the 
apple of his eye. “It means a lot to me,” he had said. 
“Tt’s a life’s work. I hardly bring myself to trust it... . 
Will you please promise to copy it yourself?” Tap-tap- 
tap, went Polly’s machine. She pored upon the spidery 
handwriting. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Polly. “I wonder if I shall live 
to finish typing this. Beatrice, doesn’t it seem terrible 
to think of a man spending his whole life finding out 
all the London streets, and learning how they got their 
names! Trafalgar Square’s easy; but Smith Street 
D’you remember how Captain Hook swears ‘By Smith 
and Mrs. Smith! ... This poor old man, who hasn’t 
had a new suit for ages, has given up all his time to the 
job. And what can he possibly get out of it? If he lives 
long enough, he may see his name in the British Museum 
Catalogue. But he could have done that if he’d written 
a pamphlet on the drink question. Doesn’t it seem a 
shame!” 
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“Well, why does anybody do anything?” echoed Bea- 
trice, as if defiantly. 


If 


Polly continued to be absorbed in sympathy for the 
octogenarian author. Her disgust of the manuscript was 
so intense that it heightened her feeling to an abnormal 
pitch. 

“Supposing he’s sometimes wrong. Supposing he says 
Abingdon Street is named after the fourth Duke of Ab- 
ingdon, and it was really the third Duke? And half a 
dozen more mistakes of that sort.” 

“Well, some smart young man will be down on him, 
I suppose.” Beatrice frowned. 

“And his book will be ruined. I think it would break 
his heart.” 

“Polly,” began Beatrice. ‘“You’ve got a habit of 
making yourself morally responsible for the happiness of 
others. If you go on like that you'll be grey before your 
time. I warn you.” 

Beatrice was smiling as she spoke; but she was smiling 
seriously. 

“T want people to be happy.” Polly spoke with equal 
seriousness, although she, too, smiled. 

“What about yourself?’ demanded Beatrice. ‘Don’t 
you think you ought to be happy?” 

“T am happy.” It was Polly’s turn to be defiant; but 
she protested very mildly. 

Beatrice at first made no reply, but her face, although 
it did not actually frown, bore an expression of dis- 
approval. Not disbelief, but disapproval. Almost 
sharply, she said: 

“I’m glad you're sure of it. I wish J were happy. . . .’ 
And as Polly speechlessly returned her glance, she con- 
tinued with increasing warmth: ‘You don’t know how 
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you annoy me, sometimes, by being so amiable, Polly. 
There’s nothing more exasperating than goodness. I’m 
not amiable - 

“You’re very good-tempered, as a rule,” interposed 
Polly. 

“But I’m not good-natured. I wish I was like you— 
no, I don’t. I couldn’t bear it. But I wish I was happy. 
And you, of course, think it’s my own fault. You think 
it’s so easy to be content e 

“Not content!” protested Polly. “But tranquil.” 

“You see, you can’t imagine how I feel.” 

“T try to. I don’t really know much about you i 

“And I never try to imagine how you feel. I wonder 
sometimes what you’re thinking about. But as far as you 
are concerned. . . . Oh, it’s a muddle!” 

“You’re not very interested in me. You're only inter- 
ested in yourself,” said Polly. “That’s what makes the 
difference between us. If you’re interested in other peo- 
ple you can be happy. But if you’re interested a 

“Ah, now of course we come to the open word!” cried 
Beatrice. ‘However, you’re quite right. It is the dif- 
ference. You'll grow old thinking of others; and I shall 
grow old thinking of myself. Unless I die beforehand.” 

“I’m not going to grow old yet awhile!’ protested 
Polly. “And I hope you’re not. And as for being good, 
and doing good, I hate both. I won't let you say I’m 
vaccine. If you want to wound me, you can say things 
like that; but not otherwise. I’m naturally cheerful. It’s 
not deliberate.”’ 

- “My God, no!” cried Beatrice. “If it was deliberate 
I should kill you.” She rose from her desk. “T get all 
wrought up; and you It’s as if you offered me a 
cup of tea.” 

“Beatrice!’? Polly’s cheeks were hot. 
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“It’s true. You want to console me. You want to 
mother me! Ugh!” She took two or three steps. Her 
body seemed to slip from one part of the room to another, 
so almost stealthily did Beatrice move. “I don’t want to 
be mothered, or consoled. I want to be left alone!’ 
Instantly, she corrected herself: ‘No, no. Of course, 
I’m talking nonsense. . . .” 

“Absolute nonsense,” said Polly, hotly. ‘When have 
I ever offered consolation ?” 

“This morning. The whole time!” 

“Never !” 

They were both staring at each other mil the im- 
patience that is so much worse (because it poisons relation- 
ships) than anger. They continued to stare for perhaps 
a moment. Then Beatrice’s eyes fell before the de- 
termined antagonism that she must have read in Polly’s. 
She stood against the background of that brown, ugly 
wall, her head bent, her tall slim body pathetically listless. 

“T’m sorry,’ she murmured, “I’m upset this morning.” 

The appeal came too late. Harm had been done by the 
earlier outburst. 

“And because, seeing that, I try to be quiet, and not 
to irritate you, I’m officious!’’ cried Polly, perfectly angry. 
“You make me out a busybody—a district visitor!’ 

“Oh, for goodness sake!’ Beatrice put her hands 
to her temples. “I know it’s my fault. I’m sorry. I’ve 
had a shock; and I don’t know what I’m saying.” 

“But you reject my 3 

“T don’t. Polly, I love you for your sympathy and 
your kindness. Of course you’re a thousand times better 
than Iam. Can’t you see I’m just envious of you. Envi- 
ous—it’s too mild a word. But you don’t know how 
enviable you are. If you did, you wouldn’t be so enviable. 
Forgive me. You're the only friend I’ve got. ee 
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“Friend !”’ echoed Polly. 

“Yes, friend. I mean it.” 

“And yet you don’t trust me.” 

“Because I don’t confide in you? You don’t confide 
in me. What do you tell me about yourself? Your own 
life? Nothing. I don’t know—I don’t know anything 
at all about you. I don’t want to know anything, it’s 
true. Surely that’s what friendship is. Friends aren’t 
always confiding in each other.” 

“They trust each other,” said Polly. ‘They’re not 
impatient of each other.” 

“Often. Believe me! And as far as you and I 
g ” 

“T haven’t anything to confide,” said Polly. 

“Or anything to hide?” interrupted Beatrice. 

“Nothing.” And, as she said that, Polly’s cheeks grew 
suddenly hot. She had said nothing to Beatrice about her 
dinner with Henry Falconer. 

“T wonder,” answered Beatrice slowly. “Well, I tell 
you that ve got a hundred things to hide. It’s not the 
hiding that makes me unhappy. It’s the multitude of 
things I have always to be remembering—in case they 
trip me up, and ruin me. It’s the terrible anxiety. It’s 
you, and all the other exasperatingly good people in the 
world, who make me unhappy. You just can’t under- 
stand, because you’ve never . . .” Her voice sank. She 
did not complete the sentence. She turned instead 
thoughtfully back to her desk. 

“What haven’t we ever?” demanded Polly. 

Beatrice looked—as if carelessly—over her shoulder 
“Mm?” It seemed that she had forgotten what she had 
been about to say. 

“Ever? Oh, because you’ve never known temptation, 

if you like,” she concluded, smiling. 
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III 


Polly stared at the typed page which projected from her 
machine. The letters were running up and down un- 
steadily. They seemed tipsy. Again and again that ar- 
rogance, that implied charge of inferiority, had wounded 
her. It was like a bludgeoning. It was grounded upon 
nothing but egotism. It angered her. 

“But, Beatrice——” she began. And stopped. Dared 
she? Well, she had begun. She was cool again. Yes: 
she dared. “There’s something I want to say to you.” 

Beatrice, sitting at her desk once more, glanced across 
the room looking excessively bored. 

“My dear Polly: if there’s something you want to say 
I’m sure you'll say it,’ she rather languidly observed. 
“Is it an open word?” 

Again Polly flushed. Even thus, she could not restrain 
a smile in which the ruffling of anger and an unwilling 
appreciation of the ridicule were mingled. 

“No, it isn’t,’ she retorted. “But it may lead to the 
open word.” 

“Come along.” Beatrice was elaborately patient. 

“You say you’re unhappy. Why are you unhappy? 
I don’t know why. And you never say. You hint; but 
you never say. Sometimes I think you feel it’s more 
interesting to be unhappy. Is it that, or is there a reason 
for your unhappiness?” 

“My dear Polly!’ SBeatrice’s eyebrows were high. 
Polly faltered. 

Well, she had been bold. She had been outspoken. 
She had challenged. With a sinking heart, Polly braced 
herself for the inevitable snub. The warmth faded from 
her cheeks. More calmly, she continued, but in a strained 
voice which she could not altogether control: 
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“You say I exasperate you by my goodness. Don’t 
you realise that you exasperate me by your—I don't 
know what to call it, except exasperatingness. It’s arro- 
gance of some sort. Do you really think it’s superior not 
to be happy?” 

“T think it’s very distinguished to be happy,” observed 
Beatrice, as if scornfully. 

Polly rapped the table. She could not help it. She was 
almost passionate. 

“T asked a question,’ she asserted. “Quite another 
question. You once said you didn’t want to be happy.” 

There was a breathless pause. 

“No. I said I didn’t expect to be happy.” Beatrice 
again rose from her chair, which in itself was an action 
admitting some stress of feeling. But she spoke quietly 
—not arrogantly: almost humbly. “As to the causes— 
there are plenty.” 

“There can only be one real one.’”’ Polly was shivering. 
She saw Beatrice start. 

“You mean—myself. You're right. I’m to blame. 
I know it. But [ve done things, Polly .. . things 
you’ d——”’ 

Beatrice hesitated. She had turned as white as marble. 
She checked words which were actually at her lips; and 
her eyes were liquid with expressive emotion. And, as 
she hesitated, the door of the room was swiftly opened. 
The words remained unspoken. Both she and Polly were 
as if petrified. They saw the milky face of Mercy. To 
Polly’s eyes, which were burning, it seemed as though 
Mercy squinted. An indescribable smirk of malice was 
upon her pale lips. She might have been listening to their 
talk, might almost have schemed this inopportune inter- 
ruption. That smirk embraced them both. She paused, 
enjoying their dread, before speaking. At last: 

“Mr. Falconer,” Mercy announced. 
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Polly’s heart plunged—and then raced. She could not 
look at Beatrice. Instead, she looked away, out of the 
discoloured window, at the old houses opposite, unbear- 
ably embarrassed. The blood rose to her cheeks. 


GHAPTER Jil LUNCH 


I 


PBeIce did not move. If her expression changed, 
Polly could not see it. She was too immediately 
occupied with the recovery of her own air of composure. 

In an instant the whole atmosphere of the room was 
different. The tenseness was relaxed and was increased; 
as if the strain, which had been at one point, had shifted 
to another point at which its onset was no less alarming. 
To Polly, fighting blindly for some clearness of speech, 
the coming of Falconer was disastrous—and yet it was 
so eagerly desired that her breast was in tumult. To 
Beatrice—who could tell? She appeared immobile. She 
appeared wholly confident, wholly without constraint. 
Could she be read? Certainly not by Polly, whose eyes 
and judgment alike were dazzled. 

Falconer’s tall figure was in the doorway. The door 
was closed behind him. He was there between Beatrice 
and Polly, greeting each in turn, a distinguished and 
dominating being. He seemed more than ever hand- 
some, and was beautifully debonair. He was as he had 
been the previous evening—not the careworn man of some 
moods, but happy and full of vitality. Polly, moving 
forward from behind her desk, saw the distinctive line of 
his long grey morning coat, and the gleam of the tall hat 
which he held before him. The kind, thin, and sensitive 
face was less clearly to be seen, because she could not 
keep her eyes raised. She felt that he was smiling at 
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Beatrice with precisely the same ease and grace as that 
which she had observed upon his first coming to the 
office. To herself, she realised with a quickening pulse, 
he was more immediately vivacious. She could not be 
mistaken. He was not a stranger. She felt that his 
kindness enveloped her, quickly, caressingly. It was as 
if he had complete sympathy with her—as if they were 
friends whose moods and delicacies moved so closely as 
to be almost simultaneous in action. Polly heard in her 
ears his voice as it had been last night, when he said 
“We've been gazing wh Wer oaene snileds Fer 
heart lightened. She listened. 

“T’m becoming an almost daily visitant,” Falconer pro- 
claimed, with an air of gaiety. “You must deplore it. 
But I’ve come on business. Pve brought you work. 
Work!” 

They saw that he carried an envelope in his hand. This 
he raised in the air. 

“Henry! You’ve written a book!’ cried Beatrice. 
“How inevitable!” 

“T haven’t. These are the Memoirs I spoke of!” he 
announced. “You remember? You're to translate them.” 

“Well, Henry, of course we're pleased to see you,” 
began Beatrice. “And, as you’ve brought us work, we’re 
delighted.” She received the envelope from Falconer’s 
hand, and began coolly to extract the written pages. 

How quickly she had recovered! thought Polly. How 
admirably at ease she was. As though nothing had hap- 
pened. As though Henry had not interrupted an ex- 
planation to which she had been carried by a scene of 
indignation and excitement. . . . How beautiful she was 
with that slight flush upon her cheeks, and that fresh soft- 
ness in her eyes. How beautiful! How incomparable! 
How could any man resist her? And as she saw Falconer 
respond to the beauty, and to the eagerness of Beatrice’s 
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instinctive expansion towards him, Polly was stabbed with 
inexplicable misery. 


II 


“And now, although it’s early to suggest such a thing,” 
said Falconer; “what about lunch? I suggest that we 
should all three go to lunch somewhere - 

He had said “‘all three.”’ But he had looked at Beatrice. 
Only one slight glance had come to herself. And Beatrice 
~ had not seen that glance. Her pleasure was quite ob- 
viously at the thought that he had looked only at her. 
Polly was convinced of that. 

“Oh, Henry; how kind of you!” cried Beatrice. “T’'ll 
come with pleasure.’’ And then she looked at Polly. Her 
face had changed in the turning of her head. The eyes 
had chilled. Polly felt her heart swell. It took away her 
breath. She was stifling How clear it was! How un- 
mistakable. Should she go? A day earlier, she might 
have done so. Not now. Not now. After all her 
thoughts of Beatrice, she could not go. If there were 
three of them. . . . If Beatrice loved him—— 

“T can’t,” said Polly, in a strange voice. 

“Can’t you?” asked Beatrice, quickly, almost eagerly. 
Life returned to her. 

Falconer made a gesture of appeal. He was looking 
fully, now—was looking reproachful, but not wounded. 

“Oh, Polly!’ His disappointment was charmingly 
polite. No more. It made her resolved. 

“No. I’m very sorry. I’m meeting a friend.” A 
hotness made itself felt behind her eyes. 

Beatrice turned swiftly to Falconer. 

“You see?” she said, almost as if in triumph. ‘You see 
how many friends she has. You and I, Henry, must be 
content with few friends; but to Polly the whole world’s 
open.” 
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Polly smiled mechanically. She was terribly dis- 
couraged. And yet determined. 

“Vn disappointed, ie confessed Falconer. “I hoped 
you'd come.’ 

“Can't you, Polly?” Beatrice was still interposing her- 
self. Her voice was false. 

“I’m very sorry,” repeated Polly. “I’m aw fully sorry.” 

She looked down, the warmth spreading in discomfort 
to her cheeks. Thus it was, always, when she told a lie, 
because lying was a gift in which she was unversed. She 
even felt contempt of Beatrice, for lying so easily. 

“Never mind, Henry. [Il try and console you.” 
Beatrice was gleaming with content. Her voice—her 
whole carriage—changed again. The tone was almost 
sharp. “Unless you’d prefer that we should both come 
another time.” 

Falconer shook his head, as if in resignation. Polly 
could not see his eyes. 

“T hope you'll give me that pleasure. But that needn’t 
affect today, Beatrice. You and I will go together 

“Of course, it’s charming of you. I haven’t been out 
to lunch for ages!” 

“Tt’ll do you good, Beatrice,’ said Polly, with kind- 
ness that came truly from her sore heart. 

“Good!’ Beatrice pouted a little. “How horrid!” 

“Are you ill?’ Falconer was immediately considerate. 

“What a pair you are!” groaned Beatrice. “Both of 
you. You seize the smallest chance to be kind. I’ve been 
scolding Polly for that very fault, Henry. You’d both 
spoil an angel.” 

Falconer looked from one to the other, as if he were 
pretending to be bewildered. 

“T don’t understand,” he smiled. 

“VYou’re both too kind,’ Beatrice answered. “You'd 
never gez on together, because you’re both too unselfish. 
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Unselfishness is only allowable towards a selfish person 
like myself. Polly’s talking nonsense. Besides, ’'m com-_ 
ing for pleasure and not for health. You're not a drug, 
Henry. Not yet, at least. Come along; we'll go at once, 
We'll have lunch at that place in Jermyn Street. . . .” 

Polly listened as if she were in a dream. She was still 
in a dream long after they had gone. Then, when she 
was alone in the room, and was sitting soberly at her 
desk, she knew that her lips were trembling. Hastily, she 
gave her head a little jerk of impatience. 

“Silly!” she whispered. ‘You're like a child.” The 
admonition checked her for an instant. She whispered 
again: “I’m so disappointed. . . .” And replied: “Then 
it’s my own fault. It is. It’s my own fault. I’m stupid. 
I’m an idiot. And why I should feel badly about it 
I simply can’t imagine. Idiot!’ 


III 


When she went down the stairs shortly afterwards, 
Polly looked about her in case there should be anybody 
near the front door of the house in Buckingham Street, 
waiting as she had dreaded. There was nobody. The 
street was almost deserted. She looked up and down— 
down towards the Water Gate, and up towards the Strand. 
Upon the hill there were some men lounging, but she did 
not go near them. Instead, she turned up John Street, 
and walked up past the Little Theatre and the home of 
the Royal Society, finally entering the Strand at the side 
of the new Tivoli. An impulse was strong within her 
to go in the opposite direction to the one which Beatrice 
and Falconer must have taken; and she accordingly did 
not stop, but went onward, past the Hotel Cecil and the 
Savoy Hotel, until she came to Waterloo Bridge. 

The rumbling and grinding and press of the traffic in 
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the Strand were worse than she ever remembered them. 
It was a hot day, and the smell of hot iron, as well as the 
smell of tar and petrol, was oppressive. She saw the 
grimy, good-tempered faces of the omnibus drivers with 
admiration, and marvelled at their patience and their 
nerve. Vaguely, she felt that they all looked as though 
they blacked their eyelashes. The taxicabs nosed about 
everywhere, like smaller fishes, trying to gain a few 
inches, trying to cut in and gain even a few feet. Polly 
did not like taxi-drivers, as a class, as much as she liked 
the drivers of omnibuses. They were unscrupulous: 
they whipped along alarmingly, as though pedestrians 
ought to fly at their approach. 

The shuddering buses roared by. Her ears were filled 
with the noise. She was deafened. This great roaring, 
and the ponderous immensity of the thundering vehicles, 
frightened her. She could not help imagining herself 
cast suddenly before those wheels, and crushed... . 

At last Polly was across the Strand and in Wellington 
Street, where there were flowers, and big horse-drawn 
vans, and men carrying tiers of boxes upon their heads. 
This, she knew, was the fringe of Covent Garden market, 
and though the business of the day was largely over the 
sights and scents were all indicative of what had happened 
a few hours earlier and what would happen again a few 
hours hence. She hastened onward, until at last she came 
to a quiet dépot of the Tarratonga Tea Company at which 
she sometimes took her lunch. The big, swinging door 
was passed. She was as one within a forest of eating 
human beings. 

Polly saw all about her the marble-topped tables and 
tiled walls of the tea-rooms. She saw frizzy-haired 
waitresses with red hands, walking jauntily and indif- 
ferently among the inferiors of their species, black-dressed 
and wearing white frilled caps. There were some, even 
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more indifferent, who wore no caps, but who deigned to 
wait upon pleasant—or impatient-looking customers. 
The people who sat at the tables were all such as to 
encourage indifference, for they were all helots, all white- 
faced and tired-looking, because they had not yet had their 
summer holidays. They munched and munched, and read 
newspapers or dusty books, and sipped from glasses of 
milk or cups of tea. A pair of middle-aged men played 
chess in the intervals of munching and sipping. 

And as Polly, munching and sipping in her turn, sat 
looking about her, she asked herself a question to which 
she found no answer. 

“Why is it,’ demanded Polly, “that such lots of us 
want something awfully hard—long for it—suddenly have 
it offered; and refuse. It’s like watching a cake, at tea- 
time, and taking another one. It’s like being sick with 
longing for someone, and speechless when he comes. 
I wanted to go, today. I’d have given anything to go. 
And I couldn’t. If they’d urged and urged, I should have 
obstinately refused. When children behave like that, 
they’re shaken, and called silly. They can’t help it, poor 
things. I suppose grown-ups are punished by feeling so 
crestfallen. It’s much worse that way. Much worse. 
I think I ought to be shaken. And yet I’m punished, 
because I’m having a poor, lonely little lunch here, when 
I might have been having a lovely exciting one with 
Henry. 3). and\ Beatrice: 5; 

“What has she done with the ring? .. . 

“I wonder if I like Beatrice. I wonder if I hate 
her iy 

“Sometimes I think Ido. . . . Hate her, I mean. Not 
hate: dislike. Not dislike: pity. But pity as I pity people 
who smell of bread-and-butter—with a sort of horror. 
What nonsense I’m thinking! Nasty nonsense, too.” 

Uncomfortably, Polly moved, and caught an unex- 
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pected glimpse of her own face in a mirror opposite. 
The expression was so drolly and unwontedly lugubrious, 
as if she had caught something of the preoccupied taste- 
lessness of the people around her, that Polly was horrified. 
She quickly smiled, only half in amusement at her own 
seriousness, and finished her lunch. She had neither 
solved her problem nor cured her unexplained heartache. 
To have smiled away her gravity was upon this occasion 
a folly. She was vaguely alarmed at her own state of 
mind, which was like nothing of which she had ever 
previously been conscious. 


IV 


Before two o’clock Polly was again in Buckingham 
Street, and again within the shadowed entrance to the 
house in which the office was. There had been no sign 
of a loiterer. She dismissed thought of him. Beatrice 
must have been mistaken. She had seen a man, had heard 
a sound. .. . It might easily happen to anybody. A face 
hastily noticed in the street, lost before recognition, and 
moulded in thought to a fancied resemblance; any sound 
behind one on these creaking stairs. . . . 

Creak, creak, said the stairs. Immediately, Polly 
looked behind her. There was nobody there. 

“You see?” she triumphantly asked herself. 

A moment later, she turned the handle of the outer 
office, and walked into the room which had been her 
working-place for so many months. It was hardly al- 
tered; but both Mercy and her new office-companion were 
now by the window, and a small counter had been set 
upon the spot which had once held Mercy’s table. 

Sighing a little at the familiar appearance of the room, 
and its ugliness, Polly prepared to pass on. But Mercy 
jumped from her chair, and came running across the 
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room, a finger to her lips. The green eyes goggled wildly. 
They seemed almost to sparkle. Mercy spoke in a whisper, 
jerking her left hand in the direction of the door to the 
inner room. 

“Fie’s there!’ she said, excitedly. 

Polly’s heart froze. Could Beatrice have been right? 
Was it a stranger? 

“Who’s there?” she whispered in return. 

“Him. Mr. Falconer. Wants to see you!” 

No longer was her heart frozen. It began to beat very 
fast. 

“Me? But Miss Gayney . . . isn’t she there?” 

Mercy shook her head, enjoyingly. 

“P’raps he’s murdered her. You be careful. . .. He 
might do you in, too.” 

Gracious!’ Polly looked mechanically at her watch. 

“Leave the door open. We'll rush in if you 
squeal... .” 

With dignity, Polly entered the room, closing the door, 
and leaning lightly against it. Falconer was over by the 
window, looking vaguely out, his back to her, his hands 
loosely clasped as if in the patience of waiting. His 
attitude emphasised his height. When he turned, at her 
coming, she saw the line of his cheek sharply against the 
light behind, and her heart leapt. 


CHAPTER IV: A QUESTION 


é 


I 


E turned at once towards her, smiling, his head 
lowered, full of eagerness for the greeting; and 
Polly was reassured when she saw his face. A lovely 
feeling of confidence and delight carried away her sad 
thoughts. 
net Viasat. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” Falconer said, taking her hand, 
and continuing to smile as he spoke. He was alight with 
pleasure. ‘‘There’s no reason at all. But I’ve taken 
Beatrice home.” 

“But, Henry, is she ill?” 

He shook his head. 

“No!” he assured her. 

Polly was puzzled to account for his presence. 

“Did something happen, then?” The alarm against 
which he warned her rose immediately. “What has 
happened ?” 

Polly withdrew her hand from his cool fingers. She 
looked up into his face. She seemed to become small, 
happy. : 

“An accident. Something we saw. It was a shock to 
Beatrice. She was very faint; and I thought she’d better 
go home. That’s all. Nothing to alarm you.” Falconer 
again shook his head, smiling gently, as if he spoke to a 
child. The worn face was marvellously lightened. His 
teeth gleamed. He was handsome. 

“At home? But she'll be alone there!” objected Polly, 
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reproachfully. She was thinking aloud. She did not 
know how quietly they were both speaking, how quietly, 
as if thought to thought. She might have known him for 
a dozen years. So she might have spoken to Howard 
—so she could never have spoken to Howard. Then, 
with charming urgency: ‘What was it you saw?” 

“Rather horrible,” Falconer answered, drawing himself 
up, and becoming grave, as if his sight was haunted yet. 
“We'd got to the Strand; and there was an opening in 
the traffic. We ran, just in front of a bus. A taxi was 
coming in the same direction—we hadn’t seen it—on 
the far side of the bus. A man behind us must have run 
across, too. And he was too late. The taxi knocked him 
down. We didn’t see it happen. By the time we were 
across the road it was over. It was all very quick—in- 
stant. They carried him at once to Charing Cross 
Hospital.” 

“Was he killed?” cried Polly, blanching. So recently 
had she been in that congestion of iron monsters, and so 
lately had her imagination been oppressed with dread of 
their terrible power to crush and kill, that she felt sick 
at the description. She could picture the impact, the limp 
stumble. . . . She shuddered, and reached her fingers 
out to grasp the mantelpiece for support. The answer was 
plain. 

Falconer nodded. His hand was slightly raised towards 
her, as if in the impulse to aid. He came nearer. 

“I’m afraid so,” he said. “Poor Beatrice was horribly 
upset, of course.” 

“Beatrice!” Polly started. Beatrice had seen the 
accident. The man had been behind them. A man . 
what man? A terrible thought flashed across her mind. 

“A man!” she exclaimed. “Did... do you think 
Beatrice knew him?” 

She consumed Falconer with her urgent scrutiny. To 
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_ hopurpose. His eyes were clear. They concealed nothing 
base. 

“T don’t think so,” he answered, almost as if he spoke 
enquiringly. ‘What makes you think that? No, no. 
It was the shock, d’you see. It really was rather horrible. 
One couldn’t help feeling: ‘There, but for the 
grace of God. ...’ I wanted Beatrice to come away 
quickly, but she was fascinated. She stood watching. I 
hated it—I don’t understand that craving. . . . It does 
no good. It just goads the nerves. However, that’s as 
may be She seized my arm. She cried out. It was 
like a madness; and I thought for a minute or two she’d 
insist on following to the hospital. Fortunately she 
didn’t. She began to faint, and I got her into Gatti’s 
and gave her some brandy. And by the time she’d re- 
covered, the sight was gone. They'd taken the poor chap 
away. So I put Beatrice into a taxi, and took her home. 
She’s there now, much better, but still rather sick. I 
thought I’d better come in and tell you, in case you were 
alarmed. And I thought perhaps you might ie 

“Go and see her? Of course I will,’ agreed Polly. 
“Poor thing, alone. I'll go now. I wonder—perhaps I'd 
better telephone first?” 

Falconer nodded again. How naturally she sought his 
judgment, and was sustained by it! 

“T should,” he said. “She was a bit better when we 
got to Guilford Street, but she was very excited. I wanted 
to stay with her, or take her on somewhere for the sake 
of distraction. She’s had no lunch, you see. But she 
wanted to be alone, she said; so I left her. Perhaps, if 
you go, we shall all feel better about it.” 

“If you go...we...” The pronouns had their 
significance. But “we shall all.” He was not speaking 
carelessly. 

Polly caught up the telephone instrument, and gave the 
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required number. Then waited, unconscious of Falconer 
for an instant as she intently listened. There was no 
reply. 

II 


Suddenly, without warning, it was as though something 
in Polly’s brain had snapped. Her mind, set free, began 
to race. Vision of the accident returned—overwhelming- 
ly. There was horror in her heart. She seemed to see 
Falconer and Beatrice walking together up Buckingham 
Street, and close behind them a figure. . . . The dash 
across the Strand. . . . The rushing vehicles, the leaping 
figure. . . . And Beatrice, in safety, looking back, seeing 
again the face she had seen that morning. . . . If that 
were so, no wonder she had cried aloud; no wonder she 
had watched, as if fascinated; no wonder she had fainted. 
How well Polly knew that hysterical impulse of Bea- 
trice’s! Had she not seen it in the hour of Miss Abel’s 
death? She was at home, alone, friendless, in the after- 
coldness of hysteria. 

And Henry? All the time, as she waited with the 
receiver to her ear, Polly’s thoughts were whirling. What 
did his reliance upon herself mean? And what was the 
meaning of his “we shall all feel better’? His account of 
Beatrice had been indifferent—almost ironic. What 
then? Was he indifferent? To Beatrice? Not to her- 
self? “We shall all feel better”’—how the words linked 
the three of them! The three? But no; only himself 
and herself. Beatrice was the one—the incalculable, ob- 
served third—of whom he spoke to an intimate. The 
understanding, the intimacy, was between himself and his 
listener. Did he not love Beatrice, then? Polly recalled 
her picture of the two of them together, with Beatrice 
wooing, and Henry yielding, slipping... . 
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But if he did not love Beatrice he could yield to her 
charm, her beauty? 

And if he did not love her, was not that an explanation 
of many things? But the ring: what did that mean? 
Beatrice’s unmistakable love for him—unmistakable to 
a woman. ... It had been clamant an hour earlier. Her 
love and her power. Her vehement, distracting appropria- 
tion of him, which every instant’s thought intensified in 
Polly’s imagining. Was this the cause of Beatrice’s un- 
happiness? Was this the poisoning secret of their mis- 
understanding? 

“T’ve done things. . . .” What things? And Henry: 
what was his share in them? Beatrice loved him... . 
Beatrice Carter: the ring: that telephone call—“I’ve been 
talking to a friend of mine. I think I could get some 
money.” The friend. In a flash, Polly realised... . 
Was not that Henry? He was wealthy. To whom but 
Henry would Beatrice turn? It must be Henry. There 
could be no other. Was she .. . Like lightning, Polly’s 
brain posed her doubts. _ 

Still no sound came through the telephone. 

“T wonder if she’s ill.” Polly spoke her anxiety aloud. 
She was still agitated by all that she had just plucked from 
unconsciousness ; but the immediate fear brought words to 
her lips. She could hear again the long series of whir- 
ring knocks which showed that the number was still being 
rung. 

“What, because there’s no answer? She wasn’t iil 
when I left her. She was better.”” Falconer spoke in the 
hushed voice of one who fears to distract a listener’s 
attention. “Perhaps she’s gone out? She may be quite 
well again, and on her way back here.” 

Polly shook her head. Her mind had leapt back to the 
earlier scene. Excitement made her brush aside his 
speech. 
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“Was the man just behind you?” she asked. “Could 
he have been following you? Could he?” 

Falconer shook his head. He was at first as summary 
asishe:\7 hen: 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I didn’t see him. All I 
know is that we had darted across, felt the taxi at our 
heels, heard some shouts, and a brake, and a crash as the 
taxi caught the bus-——’” 

“Oh, it collided?” mechanically questioned Polly, draw- 
ing her breath in a little hiss. ‘How terrible!” 

“Something happened. I can’t tell. They probably 
both swerved. My attention was taken up with Beatrice, 
who was in a terrible state, almost hysterical, and then 
beginning to faint.” 

The throb, throb in Polly’s ear gave place to a faint 
clang. A voice was speaking—a voice which she did not 
at first recognise, so muffled was it. 

“Beatrice ?” 

“Who is speaking?” There was a rustle. Inexplicable 
mystery! The voice was imperious. It was a queen who 
spoke, a queen who condescended. 

“This is Polly.” 

“Who P? 

eeolly.? 

There came immediately a cool response. It was with- 
out hint of emotion, leisurely and controlled. 

“Oh.” The word was drawled—‘O-o-h.” Then: 
“Yes, I wondered if you’d ring up. Come along and see 
me, will you? Yes, now.” 

Polly’s sharp ears caught a note of command in the 
voice. A new note of command. She looked at Henry 
with startled eyes, quite bewildered. Beatrice had spoken 
to a stranger, to an inferior... . Extraordinary! Ex- 
traordinary girl... . 


Then, recovering herself, Polly gave the promise, heard 
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_ the click of a replaced receiver, and rang off. It would 
have been impossible to express to Falconer the intuitions 
which had been aroused in herself by recognition of that 
singular change of voice and change of manner. For one 
thing the intuitions were inexpressible: for another, only 
a woman, similarly informed, and similarly intuitive, 
could even have apprehended them. She was almost 
stupefied. 


Tit 


“A very short conversation indeed,” was Falconer’s 
dry comment. “I heard you say ‘This is Polly,’ ‘Polly,’ 
and ‘Yes.’ And I was looking forward to quite a long, 
animated tall.” 

“How disappointed you must be,” observed Polly, with 
comparable dryness. But her thoughts were elsewhere. 
She felt them crowded with inexplicable things. Her 
excitement, suppressed, was rising each instant. If only 
she had been alone Poor Henry; it was too bad 
to. . . . She must be still, must be calm. It was essen- 
tial. And yet how be calm! 

“T think you and Beatrice must understand each other 
very well,’ Falconer added, a moment later—not as if 
he were trying to obtain information, but as if he were 
musing. 

Polly, preoccupied, distracted from her own momentary 
concerns by the turmoil of her doubtings, murmured: 

“T wonder if we do.’”’ She was hardly listening to him. 
Then, leaving the telephone, she continued: “I must go 
at once. I’ve said I’d go, and the sooner I’m there the 
better.” 

But Falconer did not move. 

“There are so many questions I want to ask you,” 
he said, entreatingly. Yet he did not look directly at 
Polly, but a little away from her. “We seemed just to 
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have begun to talk last night when it was time for the 
evening to end.” 

Polly, who had been turning towards the peg upon 
which hung her hat and jacket, stopped. She saw the 
light upon his face, and in his eyes, and was touched. 
Even in the midst of her excitement, she relaxed to a 
smile—a smile which, if it had deepened in ever so slight 
a degree, must have brought Falconer to her side. She 
was touched and moved by his sweetness. He was so 


tall and kind and . . . The sentence became vague. She 
must not be unkind to him, because he was so nice. She 
must be kind... . Not impatient. Yet she was not 


pleased with Henry for delaying her when her head was 
so full and so confused. 

“We talked a great deal,’”’ she reminded him. 

He met her, charmingly, with an air of deprecation. 

“J did. You're right. That’s why I want to ask you 
so many questions. Because, you see, my object in talk- 
ing as I did was to interest you. . . .” 

“T was very interested,” Polly assured him, with some 
constraint. 

“‘And now you’re no longer interested?” asked Falconer, 
hurt. 

“T don’t know why you should say that,” answered 
Polly, and forced a smile. Hastily, she added, in self- 
excuse: “But although I’m still interested my mind is 
full of this accident and the need for going to see 
Beatrice.” 

“Who doesn’t need your help as much as I do,” he 
urged. 

“Help?” cried Polly, abruptly. She was quite astounded 
by such a claim. It seemed ridiculous. “You?” 

“Yes, I.” Falconer looked very bold as he spoke; and 
Polly’s amusement was not quite as great as her embar- 
rassment. ‘Beatrice has had a shock. It was violent; 
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but it will pass. I’m sure, from your expression as you 
spoke on the telephone, that it has already passed, You 
were astonished to hear her perfectly mistress of her- 
self.” He was delighted, it seemed, at his own percep- 
tiveness. 

“You're quite wrong, Henry,” answered Polly, with 
such calmness as she could muster. ‘“You’re quite 
wrong.” Earnestly, she continued: “It never astonishes 
me—now—to find that Beatrice recovers quickly, In- 
deed, that wasn’t what made me look silly just now. And 
I couldn’t tell you what did, because I’m really not sure. 
I can’t explain. But I must admit that Beatrice is always 
surprising me. She did just now, as you saw. But there 
are all sorts of reasons——” 

“Tell me some of them,” he begged. ‘TI should be so 
interested,” 

“Which I couldn’t give you,” continued Polly, “‘be- 
cause I don’t understand them myself.” 

Still he could not comprehend her. A wave of exas- 
peration crossed Polly’s mind. Her manner towards him 
changed. Her heart changed. He must have given 
Beatrice the money. . . . He must have been at her side 
when she telephoned. He must know more of Beatrice 
than he pretended. Was he not acting now? Was he 
just stupid? 

“Henry!” she cried, her head jerking with irritation. 
‘Don’t you realise that I want to go at once. I’m not in 
a fit state to talk to you. I’m losing my temper.” 

“With me?” 

“With everything!’ Her fists were clenched. 

He did not take her seriously. He stood looking at 
her still with a smile upon his face. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t go without telling me why,” 
he urged. ‘That would be wrong.” 

“I’m boiling!” Polly felt the blood rush to her cheeks. 
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“Then you can’t possibly go until you’ve told me what 
the trouble is,’ Falconer said, coaxing. “For one thing 
you ’d most likely walk fumbusly along the street aes 
ing into all sorts of strangers.” 

Polly felt that she was being strangled. 

“I really must go!” she cried, her foot tapping the 
worn old rug which lay between them. ‘Having said I 
would.”’ 

“T didn’t hear you say you’d go this minute,” he per- 
sisted, with great mildness. “I listened very carefully; 
and you didn’t say that. I assure you.” 

Polly’s heart was feverishy beating. 

“It’s true that I didn’t say it,’’ she admitted, and she 
knew that her cheeks were brilliant. “It was understood.” 

“And you’re angry with me?” 

“Not angry. I’m exasperated. I must go; and you 
hinder me. You want to talk to me about yourself; and 
all my thoughts are—just now, of other things.” 

“Exasperated, then. Forgive me. I came today on 
purpose to see you.” 

How could he say that? How could he lie to her? 
It was unbearable. Polly felt a fury seize her. There 
was an angry sparkle in her eyes. But, with an effort, 
she smiled. With an effort, also, remembering that Henry 
had no knowledge of all that she suspected, she tried to 
bring the old teasing lightness into fresh life. 

“I’m afraid you came because the time hangs heavily,” 
she answered. “And you knew where you could find 
Beatrice.’ She should have stopped there. She meant 
to doso. But her self-control broke under the onset of an 
inexplicable resurgence of anger. Instead of stopping, 
she rose to an imperiousness which Beatrice could not 
have matched. She said, unexpectedly: “Henry, what do 
you do with your time?” 

And then bit her lip. She had been bitterly cruel. 
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“Te” He was wounded to the quick, less perhaps at 
her words than at the tone in which they were spoken. 
The gaiety which hitherto had marked his manner dis- 
appeared. She saw him take two piercing glances at her, 
the first astonished, the second poisoned with under- 
standing of her desire to lash. To the glances succeeded 
that odd expression of despondency which made her heart 
ache. He could not speak for a moment. At last, seeing 
that she waited, he smiled indeed, but very ruefully. He 
stammered as he proceeded. ‘You're very disconcerting, 
Polly.” 

“Tm hard. I’m cruel. I’m angry,” she vehemently 
said. 

“You're angry,” he corrected. “And apparently with 
me. Polly... .” She ignored the appeal. “Well, Ill 
tell you what I do with myself. Shall I? I’m an idler— 
you're quite right. I’d give a great deal to have an occu- 
pation. But I’m tired of doing the only things I can do; 
and I don’t have to do them. You see? During the day 
I go and look at pictures, or listen to music. Sometimes 
I play a little, myself. I go to my club for lunch, and 
sometimes spend an hour afterwards in playing bridge. 
I occasionally meet acquaintances—not friends, for I 
haven’t any friends. I write a few letters, read a little— 
read a great deal, I might say. I go for long tramps in 
the country. I shoot and fish. But these are not ‘doing 
something.’ They’re killing time.” 

Polly’s eyes had closed. Her teeth had been driven 
hard into her lower lip. 

“You're wasting time,” she said, slowly, breathlessly. 

“T am,” he agreed, with humility that showed him too 
proud to protest against the charge. “I want waking up. 
I want a cataclysm!” 

“You're wasting your life. It’s horrible,” said Polly. 
She was inexorable. ‘Henry, it hurts me.” 
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His face was unreadable. His lips were a straight line. 
His head was bent a little forward. 

“Then it hurts me, too, Polly,” he answered, quietly. 
“T know exactly what you feel. And yet I suppose I have 
a defence—an explanation. You see, when one hasn’t an 
incentive, a purpose——— I’m not ambitious; and there’s 
been no reason. . . . No, I can’t explain. I don’t think 
we’re in the proper mood. At least, you can tell me what 
you think I ought to be doing?” 

“Why don’t you marry Beatrice?” she asked, hardly 
breathing. 


IV 


Falconer’s cheeks paled. She saw all the life go out 
of his expression; and trembled. 

“Oh, is that your prescription?” he stumblingly asked, 
searching her face with suddenly hopeless eyes. “You 
really suggest that?” 

He seemed unable to believe that she had spoken thus. 
After that first anguished glance he could not look at 
her. He walked unsteadily away towards the window, 
as if for the purpose of recovering his self-control. His 
hands had met, and clasped. They fell apart. He stood, 
moody and constrained, greatly agitated, the light silver- 
ing his hair and blanching his cheeks. Polly watched him, 
trembling still, and breathing so quickly that she was 
almost choking. She had not been able to restrain the 
words which had leapt to her lips. Not her heart had 
spoken, but the effervescence of her tumbling thoughts. 
Thus disjoined, as though for ever, they remained for a 
minute, until Polly, recovering, moved quickly to where 
her hat and coat were hanging. 

“I must go now,” she said, almost inaudibly. ‘She 
expects me.” 

Falconer did not again interpose. He saw her put on 
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her hat, and would have helped with her little jacket if 
she had not been too swift to give opportunity for his 
aid. 

“Till walk part of the way with you.” 

In silence they went out into the office, where Polly 
explained to Mercy the nature of her errand and promised 
to return later. In silence they descended the stairs, and 
went out into the afternoon heat of Buckingham Street. 
And so, up the hill, to the blazing, roaring Strand, which 
was like a kaleidoscope in action at the end of that funnel- 
like street. 

Almost shudderingly, Polly crossed the Strand at his 
side, recalling as she did so that late scene with the fatal 
ending. Her cheeks were burning. The anger which had 
made her hot, which had made her censorious, was abated. 
She was in the trough of bathos which follows an almost 
hysterical extravagance. Her head was high; but she 
felt tears heavy behind her eyes, and would have given a 
world to be able to hide herself and cry bitterly until her 
heart was eased. She walked along by Falconer’s side 
without looking at him; but she knew he was taking long 
strides to keep abreast of her, and his face was dark with 
the blackness of his mood. When he spoke again it was 
in a voice that she had never heard before, a voice harsh 
and full of pain. 

“Will you tell Beatrice,” he said, with feigned detach- 
ment, “that I called at the hospital. The man’s name was 
Walter Halland—Halland. They found papers on him. 
He lived in the South of London, somewhere.” 

“Did Beatrice ask you to find out his name?” asked 
Polly. Her own voice was as cold as his; but it was not 
perfectly steady. Neither did she look at Falconer in 
addressing him. 

“She asked me to make enquiries,’ 


, 


said Falconer. “‘I 
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did so on my way to Buckingham Street.’”’ No more. 
His face was quite grey. 

They walked in silence through the deserted vegetable 
market, and so through to Bloomsbury. The streets were 
all bathed in sunlight, which made them very shabby and 
stale to the eye. The grime was intensified. The leaves 
of the trees in Bloomsbury Square were still green, but 
the dust was already casting a thick film of grey upon 
them. They hung lifeless in the sun and the summer air. 

Passing from the busy streets, the two were amid this 
dingy quiet, as if they walked among the houses of the 
dead; and they were thus the more consciously alone to- 
gether with their disagreement. It was some time before 
Polly could persuade herself to speak again. 

“And he’s dead?” she asked, with the distinctness of 
constraint. 

Falconer nodded, moistening his lips. 

“Ves,” he said. “He was killed at once.” 

Thereafter, they spoke not a word until the end of 
Guilford Street was reached. Polly was still quaking. 
Her heart was lead. Her eyes ached. She had never 
been more wretched, or so much a little girl, needing com- 
fort. And Falconer, stalking beside her, looked grey and 
unhappy beyond anything she had ever dreamed. Polly 
was frightened. She was guilty and ashamed. And yet 
the more poignant punishment was her own, since in pro- 
nouncing that terrible question she had driven a dagger 
unexpectedly into her own heart. It was there still, sharp 
and tormenting, sweet and terrible and never resting. 


Vv 


At the end of Guilford Street Falconer stopped. Polly 
shrank as he towered above her, like one who was so 
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much more than a stranger that he created a sense of 
quickening dread. 

“T shan’t come any farther,’ he said abruptly; and 
looked down at her from that great height of pain with 
eyes heavy with distress. 

“Good-bye,” whispered Polly, avoiding his glance, and 
beginning to hasten away. 

“Polly!” Entreatingly he recalled her. They stood 
full of embarrassment. “You ... you asked me some- 
thing a little while ago.’’ Polly nodded, looking down. 
“T can’t give you the answer to that question. The reason 
isn’t mine to give. D’you see? There’s no question in 
the world that you could ask me about myself—about 
myself” (he repeated the phrase) “that I wouldn’t answer. 
But this one I can’t. It affects Beatrice. You must ask 
her for the answer. Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly,” said Polly, inclining her head with false 
composure. 

He gently touched her elbow with his hand, raised his 
hat, and was gone. Stumbling, her shoulders bowed, 
half-blinded by tears, Polly hurried in the opposite 
Girection. 


CHAPTER V: A RECOGNITION 


I 


pA CAN Polly looked back, to make quite sure that 
Henry was not near. Again she turned away from 
the direction in which she was bent. Impossible to go to 
see Beatrice with her eyes red and her face swollen. 
Idiot! Idiot! She blew her nose and wiped her eyes, 
walking in the respectable seclusion of Mecklenburgh 
Square, up and down, up and down, under the gloomy 
eyes of the weary houses. These houses must have looked 
often upon such miserable figures, unconscious of their 
devouring eyes until a moment’s panic has shown these 
heavy-lidded and malignant. 

It was so with Polly. For a long time she heard again 
in her head, despairingly, the two terrible questions which 
she had addressed to Falconer. She saw his stern face, 
with the mouth that was no more than a line, and the 
haunted eyes. She reproached herself, endlessly —“How 
could you! How could you!’ And then, with returning 
self-love, she began to think that the questions—or at 
least, the first question—had been legitimate. ‘He ought 
to work,’’ she fiercely whispered to herself. “He ought 
to. It shames me that he shouldn’t.” And a moment 
later, with inconsequent abruptness: “Though what it’s 
got to do with me, goodness knows. . . .” 

And Beatrice? Here Polly’s will at times dominated 
her weakness. She would not think of Beatrice. But 
she had asked Falconer why he didn’t marry Beatrice. 

198 
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His reply—ah, the reply was what had so mortally 
wounded her. It was the reply which had been more cruel 
than either of her questions. It had attacked her vanity. 
He had not said, bluntly: “Because I don’t want to,” 
or, archly and teasingly, “Perhaps I will,” or, lightly, 
“Don’t be ridiculous,”—any one of which replies would 
have pleased her. He had not even said: ‘Because we’re 
married already,’ which would have broken her heart. 
He had referred her to Beatrice for answer. That meant 
that Beatrice could marry him if she chose, and when 
she chose. And Beatrice 

Polly sighed heavily. Beatrice... . She always 
came back to Beatrice, and it was of Beatrice that she 
had resolved not to think. If Beatrice loved Falconer, 
and if Falconer had not married Beatrice because such 
was not Beatrice’s will, then what was the explanation? 

“Oh,” groaned Polly. “I won't think of her. I must 
go and see her. I’m ill; I’m stupid; I’m no match for her 
—today. And I don’t think I’ve ever—ever in my life— 
been so wretched as I am at this minute.” 

In the effort to restrain her tears, she blinked up at 
the windows of Mecklenburgh Square, and for the first 
time found them watching her balefully. The sensation 
was terrifying. 

“Horrible windows!” she cried, aloud; and looked away 
into the green trees at the other side of the roadway. 
And as her eyes came stealthily back to the flat, discreet, 
watchful windows, she walked very quickly indeed out of 
Mecklenburgh Square, and back into Guilford Street. 
There was a lightness as of panic in her heels. 


It 


Polly was no longer crying, or ready to cry. The red- 
ness of her eyes was less noticeable. Instead, her cheeks 
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were paler than usual, and when once she was out of sight 
of the houses in Mecklenburgh Square she carried her- 
self with an air of dignity more impressive to others than 
it was to herself. Thus armed, she walked less dejectedly 
along Guilford Street, for although her courage faltered, 
she had temper as substitute, and although she was still 
unhappy and afraid, she was less afraid than she had 
been, and more unhappy. When one is really unhappy 
—hopelessly unhappy—desperation at times provides a 
sort of spurious coolness; and it was with this coolness 
that Polly advanced to the attack. 

Upon the present occasion the street door of the house 
in which Beatrice lived was wide open, to admit callers to 
the offices upon the ground floor and the first floor. The 
interior of the house was uninvitingly brown and hideous; 
and indeed Polly, striving for self-control, at first shrank 
from entering. At the second attempt she crept within 
the building, started fearfully at a blackness beyond the 
stairs, which resembled a cavern, and, mindful of the 
rickety balustrade, advanced to the foot of the curling 
staircase. A window at the top of the first flight of stairs 
admitted a greyness which gave gruesome detail to the 
patch partially illumined. Polly, with apprehensiveness, 
looked upward into the dreadful silence of the farther 
gloom. Her heart failed her. 

A moment later, she brusquely passed the door of the 
flat occupied by that mysterious neighbour of whom 
Beatrice had refused to speak. It was close shut. There 
was no name upon it, but only a number—3—and there 
was no hint of present occupation. For the reason that 
the flat was invested with mystery, Polly glanced with 
timidity over her shoulder as she began to climb the next 
flight. Had there been a creaking? A whispering? Still 
the door remained fast. 
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How suffocating it was, here! The light from a 
window higher up the stairs was brighter, The atmos- 
phere was almost oven-like. It seemed to hold all the 
heat of the house, as though in default of ventilation this 
heat rose higher and higher until, unable to go farther, 
it became stagnant and poisonous. Polly panted. But 
the top of the house, for all its heat, looked cleaner and 
less alarming than did the encrusted darkness below. 
How broiling she was; and still how alarmed! Her heart 
seemed to beat in her throat. Her face was hot and cold 
by turn. Her heart was water. When she thought of 
Henry, her eyes were without sight. 

She had arrived before that dreadful door. She had 
knocked. She felt the influence of the darkness and the 
silence, the suspense. . . . 

Without warning, the dark door opened noiselessly; 
and Beatrice stood menacingly against a brighter light 
which threw her figure into relief and partly dazzled the 
entrant. Polly had a glimpse, and a bewildering glimpse 
only, of the pale, unsmiling face amid the dark hair, of 
the long, troubling mouth, and she walked immediately 
into the room with a boldness which she could not per- 
suade herself to feel. She did not look at the bookshelves, 
which were to her right; but she knew they were un- 
changed. Beatrice Carter; Beatrice Carter, the shelves 
seemed to be whispering. 

“Hullo, Beatrice!’ Polly ventured, with false brisk- 
ness. 

“Come in,” Beatrice said, commandingly, unwelcom- 
ing. She was without the faintest air of cordiality, or the 
smallest response to Polly’s smile of greeting. 

To herself, with a sudden rise of spirit, Polly privately 
quoted a line from a favourite ballad. 

“ ‘Here’s sorry cheer!’ quoth the Heir of Linne.” 
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For it was very plain to be seen that there was to be 
no resumption of their morning candour. On the con- 
trary, Beatrice showed by her repressive manner that 
she was in a very different mood from that which Henry’s 
coming had interrupted. Fortunately, she did not look at 
Polly. Polly, however, looked with particularly keen ob- 
servation at Beatrice. And at her first glance she dis- 
covered that Beatrice’s mouth was drawn down at the 
corners. But—and this to Polly was the amazing fact 
—it was so drawn as at once to give the impression that 
Beatrice was simulating a dolour which she did not deeply 
fecl—as a child or a young lover will self-consciously do, 
until ridicule provokes tears and anger. For the moment 
during which Polly could catch no glimpse of the eyes, 
she was uncertain; but when once she saw how they 
glowed she no longer had any doubt. 

At once, the thought sprang to her mind: 

“She’s pretending! She’s not ill, Nor unhappy. 
Why?” Instantly: “She’s sure of him.” 

Was that the truth? Was the explanation of Henry’s 
strained answer that he had proposed to Beatrice within 
the last hour? Was it only that? Pooh! Beatrice better 
knew her power. . 

Polly almost reeled at that thought. What was the 
truth? She could not bear this terrible uncertainty. Her 
heart received a bitter pang. Was this glow in the eyes 
of Beatrice a glow of triumph? Impossible! And yet, 
how else to account for her extraordinary demeanour ? 

“Henry came to the office,’ Polly said, dashing at 
speech in self-protection. ‘“He told me——” 

“He came?’ There was insolence in the tone. Bea- 
trice was surprised. Then she had not known? 
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“Oh,” exclaimed Polly. “How did you think I’d 
heard ?” 

“T supposed he’d telephoned. It doesn’t matter, of 
course.” Beatrice slightly shrugged her shoulders. “‘Sit 
down.” 

Polly sat down, thankful at having her back to the 
light. 

“He had been to the hospital,’ she resumed, trying to 
speak as if she were not trembling. 

Beatrice did not seat herself. She had turned away 
and was lighting a cigarette. Polly watched, fascinated, 
the long hands as they fumbled with a box of matches. 

“TI know, thank you. I know what he heard. You 
needn’t tell me. I telephoned.” 

She had telephoned? It was Polly’s turn to feel sur- 
prise. But she said nothing which indicated surprise. In- 
stead, having made the attempt to give the messages en- 
trusted to her, she diverted the subject. Raising her eyes, 
and speaking with greater frankness, she made the neces- 
sary enquiry. 

“Are you feeling better, now? And, Beatrice, have 
you had anything to eat?” 

A dry smile turned the corners of Beatrice’s mouth. 
The cigarette rocked between her lips. 

“Yes, thanks. To both questions,” 
ventriloquial deepness. 

“You heard the man’s name?” Polly asked, feeling 
persistent. 

Beatrice started. She looked very hastily at Polly, and 
away again. 

“Yes. Why?’ The tone was quite normal. Polly 
could only answer that Henry had asked her to repeat it. 
There came some animation into Beatrice’s face—she 
even removed her cigarette—as she asked: “But he didn’t 
know it, did he? I mean, it wasn’t familiar to him?” 


she answered, with 
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“No,” said Polly “He didn’t know it.” 
She was sure that Beatrice breathed more deeply at 
that admission. 


IV 


“T wanted to see you,” Beatrice continued, “because 
I shan’t be at the office tomorrow. I’ve got to do certain 
things; and I may be away for a couple of days. So I 
wish you’d deal with the things I was doing. I haven’t 
been satisfied with the way Miss Lindley’s been doing her 
work lately. I was going to write to her about it. But, 
however, that can wait, I suppose. Yes, it had better 
wait. Ill do that, myself. Still, there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t deal with the correspondence as it comes 
in; and you might send out those dunning letters about 
the overdue accounts. There’s old what’s-his-name, the 
man who never pays. ... Send him a stiff letter, will 
you?” 

She might have been a Colossus, instructing an under- 
ling! 

“All right,” Polly said, smiling. “T’ll do it.” 

She despised herself for not resenting the autocratic 
tone. She was amused by it. Yet, as she told herself, 
this assumption may become second habit with Beatrice. 
And then, where shall I be? I must make a stand. But 
not now. Not while I’m excited, as I am. Not while 
she’s in this exalted state... . 

“Then there’s the question of paper,” resumed Beatrice. 
“Find out how much we've got in stock. I’m tired of 
Miss Abel’s habit of buying from hand to mouth. We 
can get better terms if we buy a lot. We can also get 
credit. Miss Abel’s system of paying cash ag 

“Quite a good system, by the way,” interposed Polly, 
looking dangerously at the wall above Beatrice’s head. 
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She saw Beatrice catch her breath. She saw a retort 
framed, a pause, a flash of realisation. . . . 

“Oh, quite a good system,” drawled Beatrice, “if one’s 
got lots of capital.” 

“Tsn’t it better to get a discount by paying cash?” asked 
Polly. 

“Where's the cash ?”’ demanded Beatrice. 

“How much credit do you expect?” riposted Polly. 

“At any rate, stock’s getting low. We may as well 
find out what terms we can get,” said Beatrice, coldly. 
“There’s a list of people who supply paper in my desk.” 

“Very well,” Polly bent her head. 

“Let’s see, is that all?” Beatrice mused. “I was going 
to the bank. That can wait.’ She considered. “Oh,” 
she went on, looking away from Polly. “I think I shall 
probably be able to pay off the bank’s loan in a short 
time.” 

“Beatrice! How splendid!” exclaimed Polly. “But 
SOs Sh irs 

Beatrice drawled a-note—it was not a word—of 


enquiry. 
“Mm?” she asked. 
“Won’t that mean that. . . . Won’t it mean that I 


shall be owing you money?” asked Polly. 

“The loan is to ‘the firm,’”’ answered Beatrice. 

“Tt’s secured on the business,” faltered Polly. “But 
isn’t it a pity to. . . In a way, I’d rather owe money 
to the bank than to you, to a friend. . . .” Beatrice said 
nothing. “However,” Polly went on, “you’re not quite 
sure yet, are you? Whether you'll have the money, I 
mean.” 

“No,” said Beatrice, in an even tone. “No, I’m not 


quite sure.” 
Something in her voice displeased Polly. Something in 
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her averted glance. She could not understand her own 
feeling. 
“How silly I’m getting,” she thought. “How horrid 
. and suspicious.” 


Vv 


It was at this moment that the telephone bell rang in the 
next room. Beatrice wheeled round. For an instant it 
seemed as though she was about to speak. Instead, she 
hastened through the doorway, and Polly, left sitting 
alone, heard the latch click sharply as the door was 
slammed to. More, she did not hear; for Beatrice, con- 
trary to her habit, spoke very quietly. Only a murmur 
reached Polly, who sat perfectly still, with her eyes closed, 
thinking of what had just passed. 

If Beatrice paid back the loan from the bank, she 
would own four-fifths of the business. She would indeed 
be the dominant partner. There would be nothing to 
prevent her from making Polly’s position so uncomfort- 
able that Polly would have to provoke a quarrel and 
retire. 

“Can she mean it?’ wondered Polly, horrified. “No, 
I can’t believe that of her!” 

But the triumph! The autocratic note! There was 
danger! 

Polly could hardly sit still in her chair. 

There was a little tinkling of the telephone bell. The 
conversation in the next room was at anend. She waited 
expectantly for the reappearance of Beatrice. A glance 
now would tell her so much! 


vI 


But Beatrice did not at once return. Polly was left to 
compose her mind. She recalled her first disquiet over 
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Beatrice. “I think it is that perhaps Beatrice is am- 
bitious,” she had said to her mother. Ambitious! Yes; 
but not treacherous. If she had wanted the business for 
herself, she could have had it at once. If she had asked 
Polly to stay on as a clerk, Polly would have stayed. 
Not necessarily. She might not have done so. Better 
make sure. Sure. How frightened Polly was! This 
was not dread of losing a lover. This was dread of losing 
a livelihood. There was no healing tragedy in the loss. 
There was merely the possibility of that burning, humili- 
ated indignation which goes with the loss of a post. A 
sense of helplessness; not of despair. Polly could no 
longer sit still. She sprang feverishly to her feet. 

And then Beatrice was back in the room. She did not 
attempt any further to disguise her excitement. Two 
small spots burned in her cheeks. Her eyes were gleaming. 

“Polly, you must go,” she said, impetuously. ‘You'll 
do what I said, won’t you? There’s the paper. There 
are the dunning letters. There are one or two other 
things which you'll see in the top drawer of my desk. If 
there’s anything else, I’ll telephone.’’ 

“Can I telephone here?” asked Polly, quickly. 

“No. Don’t do that.” 

“You’re not going to do anything at once about the 
bank ?” 

The red spots spread over Beatrice’s cheeks. The 
cheeks were overspread with sudden colour. 

“Good gracious, no!’ she cried. “But now go. You 
see that I’m perfectly well. Ive got a number of things 
that have to be seen to; and I very likely shan’t be at 
the office for two or three days. See, what’s today? 
Tuesday. . . . I’ll probably come in on Friday.” 

She began to move to the door. 

“But, Beatrice,’ cried Polly desperately. “Just a min- 
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ute. What about the manuscript that Henry brought in 
this morning? What am I to do with that?” 

“Henry?” The colour faded from Beatrice’s cheeks. 
“The manuscript—oh, yes. . . . Well, I don’t know. Did 
he leave it?” 

“On your desk.” 

“Well, look at it. See if there’s anything to be done 
with it.” 

“He wants it quickly.” 

Beatrice shrugged. She forgot for a space the urgent 
need for Polly’s departure. 

“T expect you could do it,” she said. ‘“Couldn’t you? 
Take it home and read it through.” Then: ‘But we’ve 
said nothing about price. Henry hasn’t discussed that 
side, has he? Could you telephone to him? You know 
his number, don’t you?” 

“Td rather not,” cried Polly. 

“Just ask him. Or look through the manuscript. If 
we do it, we ought to have an editorial fee. Say fifty 
pounds... .” 

“Fifty! Gracious!’ 

“If he’s rich,’ laughed Beatrice, “he'll think that 
moderate.” 

“But for what we should do!” 

“Nonsense. I’m sure you can do it. I can’t—at least, 
not this week. But, Polly: ” She seemed to be listen- 
ing eagerly for some sound in the street outside. “TI can’t 
really talk about it now. See what you can do. Ask 
Henry. Ring him up i 

She had taken Polly’s arm. She had led her across 
the room. The door was open. Confused, her brain 
spinning, Polly heard a farewell, gasped in reply, heard 
the door close behind her; and was confronted with the 
yawning depths of that grimy, frightening staircase. 
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viI 


She hesitated for perhaps a minute before setting her 
foot down the first step. But, when once the first step 
was taken,-she went without thinking of her progress 
down the first flight, and then the second. This brought 
her to the landing upon which opened the door of the 
mysterious flat. She saw the number — 3 — as she had 
done upon the upward journey; and dazedly paused for 
an instant facing that door. 

Shaking her head with impatience, she went down two 
further flights, to the first floor, and saw a clerk come out 
of an office and heard him go rattling down to the street. 
His boots clattered, and coins or keys in his pocket 
jingled. He was so much occupied with his own business 
that he did not notice the timidly descending figure which 
reached the landing as he left it. He was a mere boy, 
and Polly could not see his face. His abrupt exit, how- 
ever, and his noisy run, awoke Polly to a sense of her 
whereabouts. She was. now in a familiar zone. The 
grimy window through which filtered with difficulty a 
greyness as of prison lighting was immediately under her 
eyes. Through it, vaguely dim beyond the crusted dirt, 
she could see a wall more nearly black than brown, a but- 
tress, something which she took to be a skylight. Just 
so must the walls of Pentonville Gaol look to a prisoner, 
she thought. And shuddered. 

And then, before she had time to notice more, she 
was past the grimy window, and could see the light that 
came in at the front door, could see the cavernous black- 
ness beyond the staircase, was in the hall itself, could 
breathe more freely in the sun-baked open air, caught the 
first view of walking human beings. She was out in the 
street, with the feeling that she had somersaulted her way 
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from Beatrice’s flat upon the top floor to this blessed spot 
of liberty below. 

With a deep breath of relief, she began to walk away 
from the house, past the end of Mecklenburgh Square, 
back towards Russell Square and the British Museum, 
back towards the Strand and Buckingham Street, to work 
and her various commissions. The way stretched con- 
fusedly before her—a jumble of turnings and crossings. 
. . . But, just as she was hastening her steps, and before 
she was a dozen feet from the doorway which she had left, 
Polly heard the sudden skirring of heavily-braked taxi- 
cab wheels upon the road paving. She saw the cab pull 
up, stop, saw its door fly open and a man leave the cab. 
He stood, after slamming the door behind him, feeling 
in his pocket for change with which to pay the driver. 

Looking up, at first thoughtlessly, Polly was attracted 
by the man’s appearance. There was something in it 
which was almost familiar to her. She did not see his 
face at that glance, but looked back again as she went 
farther away. She saw him leave the taxi, and dive into 
one of the doorways; but whether it was the one in which 
Beatrice’s flat was she could not at this distance see. The 
impression of familiarity was strengthened. But still 
she could not recollect who the man was. It was not until 
she had taken perhaps another hundred steps that memory 
came to her; and with memory started also surprise and 
perplexity. If she were right, and he had gone into the 
house which she had just left—what would that mean? 
For although she might have been deceived by a chance 
resemblance, Polly was sure that the man she had seen 
alighting from the taxicab was Miss Abel’s brother, 
Theodore Abel. 

“Theodore. Of course, Theodore,” she murmured to 
herself, recalling the fact that Henry had once asked her 
if she knew the Christian name of Miss Abel’s brother. 
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“And I told him I thought it was Thomas. How silly of 
me!” Then: “But what’s he doing here?” 

She hastened her steps, walking rapidly towards Russell 
Square. 


CHAPTER VI: STORM 


I 


AS long as a succession of incidents kept her atten- 
tion from dwelling upon her misery, Polly could 

bear all that had happened. Although little tremors of 
agitation ran through her during the journey back to the 
office, and at intervals during the remainder of the after- 
noon, the need for doing the work with which she had 
been entrusted pushed her feelings into the background. 
Only once did Polly lose control of herself. 

She was back at the office. She had escaped the at 
first inescapable examination of Mercy. 

“Miss Gayney’s not very well, Mercy. She had a shock. 
She saw a man run over.” 


Mercy’s greenish eyes, cat-like, the pale lips . . . They 
were without pity. 
“Oh.” Mercy’s comment. ... “Just fancy!” It had 


been mocking. But Mercy was cruel. She had no power 
to imagine a scene which she had not herself witnessed. 
She could not put herself in the place of one who had been 
present, or one who had suffered. All Mercy sympathetic- 
ally knew was the single emotion—was it an emotion ?— 
of hunger. Mercy’s creamy face against the brown wall. 
Her sharp eyes. . . . They were gone. Ina dream, Polly 
found herself alone in the large front room with the 
dusty windows overlooking Buckingham Street. 

She was alone. Mechanically, she hung up her hat and 
coat, smoothed her hair. Then she stood irresolute. She 
had much to do. The letters to write. . . . There were 
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some unopened letters upon the corner of Beatrice’s desk. 
Thinking vaguely of undefined things, Polly picked them 
up and tore open the envelopes. A cheque; two postal 
orders; a short manuscript; a letter about work. There 
was nothing here. What was it Beatrice had said? ‘“Dun- 
ning letters’ —hateful word. A word that Beatrice used, 
pretending to be business-like, imitating somebody else 
who had once used the phrase. Dunning; duns; Bea- 
trice Beatrice often used words and phrases, even 
tones, which were not natural to herself. She had false 
tones and true tones; hadn’t everybody? True tones, 
when one spoke of true things; false tones when one 
pretended to think something, or to be something. Beatrice 
pretended a lot. She had picked up pretences. She was 
bent upon being something unlike the reality. She wanted 
to be unlike others, because she thought one was better 
thus. How silly! 

It was silly to pretend to be better than others. Those 
who were really different from others, and better than 
others, never knew it, never suspected it. One thought 
oneself better than others because one felt inferior to 
them. So father said. That was a paradox. Was it 
therefore untrue? 

“T believe Beatrice is shallow,’ 
edly. “I believe she’s a sham.” 


, 


said Polly, unexpect- 


II 


The sound of her own voice startled her. It was hoarse, 
as though her throat was dry and her tongue swollen. 
Her eyes ached and burned. She could hardly see through 
the encrusted windows; and when she looked up one of 
the high brown walls to the grimly dark ceiling, and 
dcwn at the shabby strips of worn carpet which were 
laid upon the floor, she felt chilled and disheartened. It 
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was at this moment that she recalled Beatrice’s instructions 
about the stationers, and she was seized with uncontroll- 
able fury. 

Impossible to sit down. Impossible to keep still. With 
her fists clenched, Polly walked quickly about the room. 
Her eyes flashed. Her heart-beat quickened. She was 
hot and indignant, the picture of scorn. 

“T’m to be squeezed out of here. She'll pay back the 
bank, and I shall be at her mercy. It isn’t I who will 
decide. She’ll use every weapon . . . humiliation... . 
Because I haven’t any money. Is it because I’m incom- 
petent? I’m not! I do my work well. But this was 
meant all along. She was determined to manage the busi- 
ness. Why? Is she better able to manage it than I? 
She isn’t! She is not! Of course I’m talking nonsense. 
I’m hysterical. I don’t know what I’m saying. She 
isn’t like that. Nobody’s like that. It’s just that we’ve 
somehow clashed. She never intended it; but she sees 
an opportunity. Well, what am I todo? Am I to fight, 
or obey. I won’t obey. I won’t be forced by somebody 
I despise. Yes, I despise her. Do I? Not altogether. 
And yet in my heart I do. It’s because I think her capable 
of such meanness. I despise her for being so mean. 
She’s jealous of me! 

“But why? Is she jealous of . . . I can’t think what 
can make her jealous. But, if she is, it’s another sign 
that she’s no good. To be jealous to the extent of trying 
to harm somebody else! It’s ugly and disgusting. It’s 
contemptible. She’s shallow—she’s uncertain of herself. 
But I’m jealous of her, too. Not really jealous; not 
jealous of what she is. I’ve never been that. But I’m 
not kind to her in my thoughts. I ought to be. I ought 
to yield to her. I ought to say: ‘Would you like me to go, 
Beatrice’? She wouldn’t be sincere. She’d say: ‘Why, 
what do you mean, Polly? How strange you are!’ The 
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fault would be made mine. Oh, dear; oh, dear! This 
temper is horrid. I’m so angry—and frightened—that 
I don’t know what to do. I’m angry with Beatrice. I’m 
frightened of losing my job. I’m hysterical. And of 
course I’m in love with Henry, and that’s the cruelest 
part of all!” 


Tit 


She would not think of Henry! She would forget all 
this tempestuousness, and devote herself to work. It 
was necessary. She must work. Where had Beatrice 
said that there was a list of names? In the drawer of 
her desk? 

Advancing, Polly found that the drawer was unlocked. 
She pulled it out far enough to enable her to command the 
contents at a glance. No paper bearing the names of busi- 
ness firms was immediately visible. There was a leather 
writing case; there were some typed sheets ; near the front 
of the drawer was a clip in which were three or four 
receipts. And as she lifted the receipts Polly saw a folded 
piece of notepaper. The paper had been recently folded, 
and was obviously a letter. Could that be it? Beatrice 
might have used a letter, or the back of it, for her list. 
No: the paper bore only the words, in an unfamiliar 
handwriting: ‘Doctor gives another month. Tuesday, 
for three days.”” There was an initial which Polly could 
not read, and which looked to her inexperienced eye as 
if it might be a Greek capital letter. “Tuesday, for three 
days.” Without thinking, she said aloud: “Friday.” 
And continued her search for the list of names. The list 
proved to be in the leather writing case, and it contained 
the names of six firms. Six; but what was she to say 
to each of the firms? 

Holding the list, Polly shut the teeta: again and re- 
turned to her own desk. Into her head stole once more 
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the words: ‘Tuesday, for three days.” This was Tues- 
day. The third day was Friday. Beatrice would return 
on Friday. Then ‘Doctor gives another month.” That 
was for somebody’s life. Poor thing! Then: was the 
handwriting Henry’s? 

“Gentlemen. Will you kindly send us particulars of 
your typewriting papers... .” 

There was silence in the large room. Polly’s anger had 
disappeared. She was bending over her desk, pen in hand, 
_ making a rough draft of the letter which was to be sent 
to the six firms of stationers. The contents of the note 
which she had found by accident in the drawer of Bea- 
trice’s desk had slipped entirely from her mind. So had 
her question as to the writer’s identity. 


IV 


An hour later, Mercy’s head appeared in the doorway. 
It was as startling as a turnip could have been. Polly 
jumped, looked up, saw Mercy, and checked the fright- 
ened exclamation which was upon her tongue. 

“Going now,” Mercy said. ‘“Quart’ to six.” 

“Good night, Mercy!’ Polly supposed that Mercy was 
going to have something to eat, for the white face was 
distorted by quite a beaming smile. 

“Night. Don’t stay long, will you,” urged Mercy, 
lingering. 

Polly looked up, surprised at the kindness of both tone 
and command. 

“Only a few minutes,” she answered. 

“You all right? That kid’s gone.” Mercy shot a con- 
temptuous glance over her shoulder to indicate that she 
spoke of Amy Jevons, the new girl. “I thought you 
looked a bit peaky. As if you wanted a square meal. She 
been playing you up?” 
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Polly assumed a look of sternness. 

“Y’m quite well, thanks,” she said. “And Amy’s quite 
a nice child. She does her work well, too.” 

Mercy grimaced. 

“Got no fault to find with her,” she admitted. “But 
there’s nothing in her. It’s awfully dull out here now 
you’re inside. I’m lonely. Think I shall leave home. 
Sheer off, I mean. Hop it.” 

“You don’t mean ‘leave’ ?’” questioned Polly, anxiously. 
“Oh, Mercy!” 

“Tf you were to go, I should. What about you and me 
being partners?” 

“T’ve got one partner,” said Polly, smiling. 

Mercy smiled also, but sourly. She grunted. 

“T’m off,’ she said. “G’night.” And was gone. 
Polly’s eyes fell again to her desk. Between her eyes and 
the paper flitted the recollection of Mercy’s green dress 
and that shy, beaming smile. It eased her heart. She 
rose quickly to her feet. It might have been fear of the 
silence and the loneliness that made her hurry through 
her washing and dressing; but, whatever the impulse that 
drove her, she was down the stairs and out in the street 
within five minutes of Mercy’s departure. As she left 
the building she was shaken by a little shudder. 


Vv 


But when once Polly was in the electric train which 
carried her homeward she had that strange sense of 
visual exaggeration which comes upon nervous persons 
in these dazzlingly-lighted carriages. She became afraid. 
The incessant grind of the train, the flush of chill air, the 
trampling crowd of passengers, all combined to excite her 
‘nerves. She was thankful when she was able once more 
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to move at ease in the open air of Hampstead. There 
was a fine breeze there, tempting her. 

It was then that she felt her agitation, no longer dis- 
tracted by other happenings, returning to her. It came 
very gently at first. Then in gusts. It seized her nerves, 
and jangled them. It sent swift darting hints and throb- 
bings through her brain. Only by hurrying along the 
hilly road, and down into that poorer district which so 
loves to call itself “Hampstead” in spite of Hampstead’s 
every frown, did Polly find it possible to combat the ex- 
citement and anguish which were besieging her. She 
hastened, with these unruly forces clamouring and batter- 
ing for admission to her thoughts during the whole of the 
journey. 

She was as pale as death when at last she reached 
home and slammed the door behind her. She was trem- 
bling, and went at once to the sitting-room in which Mrs. 
Lane always sat in the afternoons. Too late. Her mother 
was no longer there. The French windows were wide 
open; the workbasket had been set upon a low chair by 
the window; the furnishings of the room were as blue 
and grey, as restful and consoling, as ever. But mother 
was not there. Polly bit her lip. The repressed tears 
made her eyelids tingle. Deeply dejected, she went 
through the room and into the garden. 


VI 


And, having arrived here, Polly saw that Rachel, who 
had been home from school for a couple of hours, was 
sprawling in a deck-chair, reading, with her knees well 
above her head, showing black stockings and lanky legs 
with a modest disregard of all that was young lady- 
like. She was wearing a dark blue serge dress, and was 
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frowning over her book, the title of which Polly did 
not see. Mrs Lane was not in the garden. 

“The fact is,’ Rachel was saying, as if to herself, 
“this girl’s an idiot!” 

Polly started. The words seemed to her to apply very 
strictly to herself. But in an instant she realised that 
Rachel had been unconscious of her arrival. 

“What's she been doing?” asked Polly. Rachel gave 
a cry. 

“Oh, you're there,’ she said, wonderingly. “Well, 
can you tell me why—in books—the girls are always poor 
weak idiots? They go and land themselves in the villain’s 
power like anything. They get notes ‘Meet me at the 
rickety stone steps by the black, rushing water of the 
weir’; and they go, without saying anything to anybody. 
And of course it isn’t Algernon that’s waiting, but Sir 
Jasper.” 

“Ves, I’m afraid they do,” assented Polly, thinking 
of something else. 

“They step into unknown motor-cars, and are gagged. 
They never seem to learn. Why, if anybody was to send 
me a note, or ask me to go in their old motor-car 2 

“You'd go,” insisted Polly. “Like a shot.” 

“T bet you I wouldn’t. I should say: ‘Let’s see you, 
Algernon, my boy. Take off that jolly old mask.’ And if 
I was a villain I’d destroy all wills and incriminating 
documents.” 

“A very wise plan,” agreed Polly, going distractedly 
back into the house, and up to her room. There, with a 
turn of the key, she made herself secure. She sat down 
in the little armchair by the fireplace, and, with her fingers 
pressed closely over her lips, which were beginning to 
tremble, she began, with an effort after coolness, to meet 
her growing hysteria and to attempt its conquest. 


by 
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“Let’s try and get clear,” she said resolutely to herself. 
“It’s no good being silly. I won’t cry. That’s weak. So 
I’m not going to cry. I’m going to try and find out 
what’s the matter. And the first thing is Beatrice and the 
money. Well, I shall ask father about it. But if Beatrice 
is trying to oust me,.there’s some reason. I don’t know 
What.thatycan bess 

At which point her determination to think in words and 
sentences disappeared. So far from continuing to speak 
to herself, Polly fled from speech. Though she might 
make every effort to be sincere with herself, all such clear 
statement was really a form of insincerity, because the 
thoughts which were really maddening her were too quick, 
and too incoherent and inexpressible, to be grasped and 
put into sequence. Every slight impression which Beatrice 
had ever made upon her came tumbling into the mélée. 
She did not know that she had ever had most of these 
impressions ; but they were now alive and clamorous. She 
saw Beatrice as she had been at the time of their first 
meeting nearly a year earlier. Polly had gone into the 
outer office at Miss Abel’s, and Beatrice was speaking 
on the telephone. She had ignored Polly until the con- 
versation was ended. Only—Polly thought—a faint in- 
crease of manner had shown that she was aware of a 
stranger’s presence. 

Then she had been winning, queenly. . . . And so, al- 
ways, until the death of Miss Abel. 

But all the time an easily ruffled temper, a sense of her 
own importance ( a thing new to Polly in association with 
the ordinary, mild-mannered, unaggressive English of her 
own class), a sensitiveness to all that seemed as if it 
might tend to decrease that importance. . . . 

Then the complete loss of nerve at Miss Abel’s death. 
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The extraordinary recovery to a state of hard, grasping 
ambitiousness. Both puzzling contrasts. The telephone 
call to Polly at night. “I think I could get the money.” 
From whom? From Henry, of course. From Henry. 
. . . Was she his mistress? Was that the explanation of 
it all? Polly did not believe it. Angrily, with rising 
colour, she brushed aside even the possibility. 

But the money. It must have been from Henry. She 
had asked for the whole. He had demurred. Could 
Henry demur? Polly’s eyes held the gleaming pity with 
which all women behold the simplicities of the grown 
children they love. Then Beatrice had asked for less 
than the full amount. That was the truth. She had asked 
for two hundred and fifty pounds. Though she loved 
Falconer, she had asked him for money... . 

That was her kind of love. She would ask for money; 
but not for too much money. 

Polly nodded to herself. It was of a piece. And if 
all that she had pieced together was the fact, she had 
accounted for her own share in the business. Or per- 
haps Beatrice had asked Henry for only a hundred 
pounds. That was what it was. For a hundred pounds; 
and the rest had been borrowed. What then? Beatrice 
had some expectation of more money. Was it from the 
same source? Was she to marry Henry? 

At the thought Polly rose from her chair, her clenched 
hands raised. 

“But she can’t,’ was her moan. “TJ couldn’t bear it. 
I couldn’t bear it!” 

It was no longer of Beatrice that she thought. 


Vill 


She sank back into her chair, and was huddled there, her 
forehead pressed hard against her supporting arms. 
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The difficulty of thinking clearly was increased; but she 
was less agitated. She had so great a sense of his physical 
nearness that she could have imagined herself no longer 
alone, no longer seated in the little armchair, but pressed 
close to her lover. In her ear she heard his sweet, low 
voice with its adorable hesitation in speech. She heard 
his laughter. She met again the grave eyes which had 
seemed to hold all the beautiful secrets of life, into which 
she could so gladly yield herself, knowing that in his 
heart she would find truth and honour. Shyly, she re- 
called the long hands, the unstudied turns of his head. 
His gentleness, his diffidence—against which she had pro- 
tested—endeared him to her. She was drawn deeper 
and deeper into love, until she was drowning. 

With an aching heart, Polly continued to rest her head 
against her folded arms. The stormy excitements of her 
mood were softened. A feeling of comfort, of melan- 
choly, stole over her. She was no longer thinking of real 
things. She was in the realm of peace and delight, that 
realm in which sorrow becomes almost bitter-sweet, and 
happiness, dream-like happiness, is able to subdue every 
fear and every pain. 


IX 


She was aroused from her reverie by a knocking at the 
door. The knocking brought back at once her heartache 
and the sense of present miseries. It also made her, 
almost for the first time in her life, an actress. This 
disturbance had gone so deep that she dared not allow 
its existence to be known by others. Accordingly, Polly 
jumped from her chair, ran to the door, and briskly 
opened it. She could but pray that her face was calm. 

“Hullo!” she cried. Mrs. Lane was upon the landing. 
The little homely figure was so innocent that she was like 
a good fairy, full of loving-kindness. 
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“Polly. Are you all right?” 

Her mother’s expression was concerned. The round 
pink cheeks were as pink and as smooth as usual, but the 
eyes were anxious—even alarmed. Polly’s heart swelled; 
tears started; her throat was soft. She could not bear for 
the fraction of a moment to look straight at Mrs. Lane. 
When she did so it was by an effort of will. 

“Of course I am!” she exclaimed, gaily. ‘I’m perfectly 
well.” 

“You'd locked the door,” said Mrs. Lane, mildly, lower- 
ing her head and looking upwards with gentle suspicion. . 

“Sometimes I do.” Polly smiled from her slightly 
greater height. Her mother was baffled. ‘‘You weren’t 
in the garden, so I came up here to change my dress.” 

“And haven’t done it,’’ objected Mrs. Lane, with in- 
creased doubt. 

“Tve been busy. You don’t know how busy I’ve been. 
Or how much I’ve got to think of.” 

Mrs. Lane advanced into the room. She was still in 
her cooking pinafore of blue cotton. 

“Supper’s nearly ready,” she announced. “What have 
you got to think about?” 

Polly essayed a mocking self-importance. Yet her 
breath caught a little. Mrs. Lane was not easily to be 
deceived. But at this moment, so unready was she, de- 
ceit seemed to be necessary. It seemed to be unavoid- 
able. Polly could not tell her mother of those later sweet 
embarrassing thoughts. 

“You don’t realise,” she protested, “that I’m a business 
woman—a partner in a thriving business!” 

“Ts it thriving?” asked Mrs. Lane. 

Polly breathed more easily. This was a relief. 

“Perfectly. We've got loads of work. LEverything’s 
going well.” 
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Mrs, Lane nodded. She seemed to be appeased. She 
looked once round the room, and began to retreat. 

“Rachel said you were upset about something,’ she 
murmured. 

Polly almost jumped. Rachel! Was there another 
member of the family with quick perception to be guarded 
against? 

“Oh,” she laughed. ‘‘Rachel’s a sensationalist. She’s 
reading too much rubbish. Everything’s melodramatic 
to her.” 

Mrs. Lane nodded again. She was almost gone. 

“And yet you're a little too bright to be quite natural,” 
she said, as if to herself. “However, I shall probably hear 
about it when the right time comes. You're not ill, any 
way.” 

The door was closed behind her. Polly was left stand- 
ing, breathless, staring at the vivid memory of her 
mother’s blue pinafore against the white door of the little 
bedroom. 


x 


Supper was an ordeal; but nothing was said in the 
course of it either by Mrs. Lane or Rachel which had 
reference to Polly’s behaviour. Mr. Lane was talkative. 
He had read a chapter of a book of political memoirs 
in the course of the day; and was full of political excite- 
ment. Howard was amused, and silent. He had re- 
arranged his knives and spoons with that preciseness 
which was growing upon him and becoming a cause of ex- 
asperation to them all. Being more “modern” than 
his father, Howard was amused at Mr. Lane’s heat. 
It was roused by things to which Howard was indiffer- 
ent; just as Howard’s heat was aroused by things which 
made Mr. Lane smile. 

And as soon as supper was finished and cleared away 
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Polly began to find the house unbearable. Her nervous 
excitement, having been for so long controlled, returned 
with great vehemence. She slipped away; and, through 
desperation careless of what would be thought and said 
of her action, she presently left the house in the dusk, 
and walked from Troy Road through some other streets 
and on to Hampstead Heath. 

There were clouds in the sky, and these quickly deep- 
ened the darkness, because they were low and dense. 
Before, walking quickly, she had gone very far, Polly 
could not see very clearly where she was going. But it 
was a relief to her to feel a breeze upon her cheeks, and 
to know that she need no longer keep guard upon her 
expression. The Heath was dark, and the clouds above 
her were dark, but the figures of moving human beings 
about her were even darker. She was not alone. She 
was safe in such a concourse. Her rapid step saved her 
from any chance contact with philandering youth. And 
she could breathe. 

The darkness had always been her delight. The rich 
shapes of the trees, the rustlings, the soft echoes of foot- 
steps and hushed voices, the cool evening air, were alike 
beautiful and tender. She was inexpressibly soothed and 
charmed, lost in the shadows and the silences. Beneath 
her feet the grass whispered; there was a silvery light 
near the horizon, where the clouds had thinned; a wind 
touched her face and her bare hands. Lost in sensation, 
Polly wandered, unheeding her path, fleet-footed and 
eager for tranquillity. 

From time to time she passed dimly outlined figures, 
generally by twoes, and heard the low voices in which they 
spoke. Strange secrets she heard, and odd phrases; frag- 
ments that brought the speakers straight into her com- 
prehension, or that mystified her and left her doubting. 
There were girls who said: “Well, I tole ’im; if that’s 
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your idea, I said... .” Or “She din arf look a sketch; 
you know, with her. . . .” A young man, arguing with 
a friend, said exasperatingly: ‘Now, look at it in this 
way. ...” Another, impressionable and much-read: “T 
was mad with anger.”’ Still another: “Td never thought 
of God, like that, as a personal friend.” Polly passed 
talkative girls and silent young men, the young men tightly 
held by the arm, listening, impressed, to low-toned recita- 
tions of distress or triumph. Once she heard a girl crying 
almost silently, while a boy, in dejection, knowing that he 
must presently yield and console, walked several feet in 
front of her. And at last, walking ploddingly at a slow 
pace, with their backs to her, were two persons, one a girl, 
the other a young man. They were close and confidential. 
The man was speaking. He said: 

“Tt’s not as though she’d given any reason. I mean, 
I’m not an impossible bounder. . . .”. There was a rasp 
of weary egotism in his young voice. “I don’t pre- 
fend ma 

“T can’t understand her,” answered the girl, agreeingly. 
“Tt’s so strange.” 

The voices made Polly stop in the middle of her stride. 
Like a flash, she had turned at right angles, had run, 
and was at a distance from the speakers. There was an 
extraordinary fluttering in her breast. This was different 
from her other emotions: it was embarrassment that 
burned her cheeks. And when she was safe in the dark- 
ness she began to laugh weakly, and at length the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. For the voices were those of 
Tom Ward and the sympathetic Jessie; and the subject 
of their earnest talk had been herself. 


XI 


Poor Tom! And how long it seemed since she had 
walked with him upon this same stretch of the Heath 
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and listened to the tale of his promotion and his love. 
How long ago, and how different she was now from 
what she had then been! Poor Tom! She was growing 
up. She was so much older. Then, she could never have 
had the thoughts which were now her common com- 
panions. Even then, she had been growing; but there 
was no comparison between her present state and that 
past one. She was different. She was less happy. But 
she would not, for that reason, have retraced the steps 
she had taken. 

How strange it was to remember that at the time Tom 
had spoken to her she had not even known Henry Fal- 
coner! Henry had come later into the short list of her 
friends. But even before she had known Henry she had 
been sure that love for Tom was impossible. She had no 
tremor at his companionship with Jessie. Not even the 
sense—the selfish, jealous sense—of loss that she might 
have expected. He had never touched her heart. She 
knew that he would confide in Jessie, would continue 
to confide in her, would grow used to her, would come to 
depend upon her. . . . She knew that, without realising 
how it happened, they would gently slip into an engage- 
ment, into happy, contented, and “suitable” marriage. . .. 
Jessie would no longer be wholly her friend—until Polly 
was herself married and absorbed in marriage. She would 
be friendly, but different ... guarded. . . . Jessie 
would feel faint dislike of her... . 

Until she herself was married—that would never be. 
Soberly, Polly shook her head. Her lips were compressed 
in pain. 

Just what had she gained by her newer experience, her 
growth as she believed it to be? Only a memory, an un- 
happiness. She felt her heart sink, remembering that 
parting with Henry. It was impossible to ask Beatrice 
any question at all, because Beatrice was not her friend. 
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Because in this matter Beatrice was her merciless rival. 
Alas, there was no hope! 

And as her mind dwelt upon this matter a new thought 
occurred to Polly. Never, until now, had it seemed so 
tantalisingly impressive. The wedding-ring! Polly’s 
mind leapt at the solution. The reason Beatrice was not 
married to Henry was that she was already married to 
somebody else! 


XII 


Could that be true? And if it were true? What of 
Henry, then? 

A voice seemed to say in Polly’s ear: ‘Don’t forget 
that he’s been involved in one divorce suit!” 

Ah! Polly almost stumbled. It was as though her 
heart had stopped beating. There was a dull pain where, 
a moment previously, her heart had been active. Was that 
another element? 

Did he make love lightly; did he feign interest and 
attraction; did he laugh at the feeling he roused, cruelly 
and maliciously? Was hea philanderer? Just that, and 
nothing more? Was that why he had sought her com- 
pany, striven to arouse her interest in himself, made her 
feel happy at their sympathy and understanding? Oh, 
she was shamed! And was it the sufficient reason—this 
love of torture—why at their parting he had been silent ? 
Was he to set her aside as it pleased him? Her mind 
was immediately poisoned. The tranquillity which had 
begun to soothe her was destroyed. So horrible was her 
doubt that she shrank before it. And yet . .. And 
Verh cae 
“T won't think it!’ she sobbingly cried aloud. “I don’t 
think it. ITlove him. I trust him. Whatever he may have 
done. Even if he loves her. I love him.” 

With a white face, Polly looked wonderingly about her 
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in the darkness. The night frowned. A moisture was in 
the air, a hot moisture that weighed down her senses. 
The clouds were nearer and nearer, close about her, en- 
veloping and full of menace. In the distance lightning 
_ flashed. Brilliant streaks of it filled the sky. Low thun- 
der began to rumble. She was afraid. She was terrified. 
Blindly, she turned to retrace her steps through the first 
splashes of warm summer rain. 

The rain increased in force. It began to sweep down 
with fury, smashing upon the ground about her, and 
beating up about her ankles. The wind stirred the trees 
to a fine roaring. . . . Polly’s head was bowed against 
the elements. She was overwhelmed by them. But still 
more overwhelmed by her emotions. Despair was at 
hand. It had caught her, first chilling her heart, and then 
suffocating her. At last Polly knew anguish. She was 
without hope. 


CHAPTER I: REVERIE AND RESOLVE 


I 


HERE’S no doubt at all,” said Falconer to himself, 
“that I’m a fool. And an uninteresting fool. And 
a fool who loses every opportunity through being slow- 
witted and different. I know all that; and yet somehow 
I can’t cure it. And in another way, also, I’m unsatis- 
factory; and that way is that I allow others to take the 
initiative. That’s why I’m always overburdened with 
arrears of trouble, like a man who pays by instalments. 
T can’t take a clear step, because I’m half-committed to 
somebody else who expects me to take some other step. 
The truth is, I’m too delicate. I always want to do 
what it will please others to do; and I resent it when they 
disregard me. And that’s unreasonable.” 

He was alone in his flat, surrounded by the soiled green 
and brown furniture. The owner of the flat and its con- 
tents, Falconer realised, must have been determined to 
create the illusion of a forest glade. The darker brown 
was intended to represent bark; and the raw sienna—he 
knew it was raw sienna, because the colour had been one 
he never used from his juvenile paint box—must be in- 
tended to represent frogs, fungus, and other accessories. 
It was not necessary to say why there was so much green. 
In forests there is always much green. Unfortunately the 
owner had not realised the action of time, London soft 
coal, tarred roads, and flying dust, upon chambers fur- 
nished as forest glades. As Falconer looked about him he 
was disgusted by memory of the slightly greasy surface 
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of all the heavy cretonnes. How often his fingers had 
withdrawn from this surface as fastidiously as a snail’s 
horns, he could not imagine; but the rooms were begin- 
ning to have an almost morbidly depressing effect upon 
him. , 

Beyond the heavy curtains, as Falconer knew, there was 
sunlight, although it hardly ever entered the room. The 
room faced east, and it always seemed to Falconer that 
the sun rose late in London and hastened over its earliest 
duties. Certainly he never had seen this room otherwise 
than dull and dark; and with every day now it grew duller 
and darker. The time was approaching when he would 
be able to bear it no longer; when even he, long-suffering 
as he was, would revolt against greasy meals, the husky- 
voiced, whisky-fed purveyor of “service,” the disagree- 
able furniture. Worse than all were two stuffed heads 
of small antelopes which hung upon one of the walls. 
From these half-bald moth-hives, with repulsive eyes and 
an expression of pale cunning, he sometimes turned with 
loathing so violent that he could not wonder at their 
increasingly wilted look. 

But Falconer was now sitting in an armchair with his 
back to the heads of antelopes. He could not help know- 
ing that the heads were behind him; but the knowledge 
was like an internal irritation, and he did not attend to it 
because other matters, more urgent, occupied his mind. 
He was thinking of his own shortcomings; and as there 
is a frigid and malignant delight to be obtained from 
thought of one’s shortcomings Falconer continued the 
exercise, shutting out every thought of the forest glade, 
the bow and arrow with which he presumed the antelopes 
to have been destroyed, and the soot with which every- 
thing in the room was hideously sodden. 

“I’m stupid,” he said. “Or rather, I’m less stupid than 
futile. Polly was right. I’m futile. I do stupid things, 
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and allow others to do stupid things. And I’m not cou- 
rageous. I don’t grasp the nettle. There’s some lack of 
vitality there, I imagine. Certainly there’s a lack of 
ambitiousness. I wonder how many men are as unam- 
bitious as Iam. If there are any at all I should be sur- 
prised. And if there are any, I expect they regard their 
unambitiousness as a quality. They think they’re too 
proud to make any effort. I can’t do that. I see it as a 
fault. It zs a fault. I know myself to be faulty, and I 
_ don’t love myself for being faulty. I don’t think it a dis- 
tinction. That makes me unique. Some men think them- 
selves perfect; and some men merely think all others are 
fools. That’s a distinction controlled largely by liver. 
Some men think of themselves as winningly erratic and 
forgivably frail. They’re complacent. Some are cold 
and domineering, and prefer to think of themselves so. 
The go-getter despises the non-go-getter; but never as 
much as the non-go-getter despises the go-getter. But 
all alike love themselves. Or most of them do. All I’ve 
met. Those who dislike themselves do it feverishly, in 
gusts of hatred. They’re the neurotics and the neuras- 
thenics. What used to be called hypochondriacs. They 
don’t count. They’re unphilosophic. J alone have a pas- 
sive distaste for myself. I alone regard myself as a 
parasite. It makes me unique; but it’s a vice, all the 
same. And a vice to be checked. I must check it. I 
must immediately take steps to check it.” 

Years of solitary life had developed in Falconer this 
habit of talking to himself; and he only talked to himself 
when he was possessed by such a mood of self-dissatis- 
faction as the one he now indulged. He was unhappy. 
He had not long returned home after his walk with Polly 
from Buckingham Street to Guilford Street; and he was 
now trying to recover calm after as disagreeable a loss 
of nerve as he had ever experienced. The flushed exas- 
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peration of Polly had astounded him. He had been unable 
to account for it. He had not guessed until the outburst 
came how agitated she was under her air of friendly ease. 
And the abruptness with which Polly had addressed to 
him those two leading questions had been a most unwel- 
come shock. Her questions had been unanswerable. 
Slowly, Falconer rose from the chair in which he had 
been sitting. He was confronted with a serious difficulty. 


II 


Apathy would no longer serve him. He must make up 
his mind quickly, and he must act according to his decision. 
This was a situation which could not be evaded. So he 
told himself. And the old languor, the old habit of shrug- 
ging his shoulders and accommodating himself to circum- 
stances or the uppermost wishes of others, must be de- 
stroyed for ever. 

“Tt’s easy to say that,” remarked Falconer, sceptically. 
“Can one change one’s character? I’ve read somewhere 
that ‘character is fate.’ Well, do I believe in fate? All 
my actions are based upon an assumption that there is 
no such thing. But when I fail, I acquiesce. That’s an 
evil thing. Can it be cured? I’m too oldtochange. But 
I’ve changed. Exactly: that’s what I’ve been saying. 
What I now have to do is to find out how to carry my 
change into action.” 

He stood for some time, thinking in this vein. 

“T wonder what first discouraged me,’ he pondered. 
“Long ago.” 

That was perfectly clear. He had not to think much in 
order to understand the cause. The first discouragement 
had occurred in his childhood, when he had been rebuffed 
by his mother. He had loved his mother almost idol- 
atrously. He remembered her as a fragile, quick-moving, 
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dark young woman—as dark as he now was, and as sensi- 
tive. She had always worn clothes that were heavily 
scented; and Falconer disliked heavy scent. But whether 
he would have disliked it from native good taste or 
whether he disliked it now because it was associated in 
his mind with the sometimes indelible suffering of unloved 
childhood, he could not be sure. In those days he had 
been dog-like, speechless with love. His mother had been 
in the habit of uttering sharp cries, of rising, sitting, and 
moving about the room with unexpected vehemence, of 
slapping feverishly at his face and hands with a sort of 
repugnance. Then of caressing him waywardly and per- 
functorily, sending him from her, looking bored as he 
stood gaping. That was enough, perhaps, to kill his self- 
confidence. He could see now her piquante beauty—for 
she must have been beautiful—and the white teeth which 
she so constantly showed. He could feel himself still 
flinching from the nervous blows. He could hear the 
sharp cries, could hear the sobbing with which she had 
relieved her feelings. Sombrely, he now recalled these 
vivid memories. Something within him shrank, as if he 
had been beaten. 

There had been, immediately after her death, his sudden 
contact with a world for which he had been unprepared. 
As a boy working in offices he had been slow, rather 
stupid, still like a hungry dog that is in the way. He had 
been forced to work when his brain was reeling through 
lack of food; and he had been reprimanded, and even 
bullied, by men the recollection of whom still made his 
fingers grow tense with desire for unspecified revenge. 
Those days were long past, but the cowardice of all who 
are vindictive to the defenceless, to those who must not 
accept a challenge for fear of starvation, could move him 
even now to sympathetically impotent anger. So much 
for his time of discouraged boyhood. 
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There had been the years spent in theatrical touring 
companies. Here again, the applause in the theatres, the 
easy praise and friendliness of the profession, had done 
no more than heighten his sense of the degradation of 
poverty. He could not sponge and fawn, as others did. 
He could not protest against low wages, affronts, incon- 
veniences. “It’s nothing,” he had told himself. “It’s 
nothing. Take no notice. What does it matter?” It 
was at this time that he had read a good deal of every 
kind of literature; and among the books which had most 
impressed him was a translation of one of Dante’s prose 
works, the “Convivio.” In this book he had encountered 
the phrase: “Hell is the gratification of the evil choice.” 
He understood this to mean that the demand of the 
moralist for visible punishment of sin arose from stupid- 
ity, since by the very act of sinning a man lost grace and 
entered a state of damnation. The words had electrified 
him. He had seen in them a mystical justification of his 
own helplessness in face of those less scrupulous. The 
thought of such justification had preyed upon his mind. 
He had been driven back in his hunger for justification to 
the life and sayings of Christ. “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you.” “Hell is the gratification of the evil 
choice.” Those were two potent sayings. “Resist not 
evil. . . . Resist not evil,” he had repeated to himself in 
face of every affront. He had discovered the Tolstoyan 
pronouncements upon the subject of non-resistance to evil. 
For two or three years he had been wholly absorbed in 
this study, which had lightened his heart, had confirmed 
him in his acceptance of misfortune, and had made him, 
if not a professing Christian, at least a Christian in prac- 
tice as far as he could comprehend the deceptively plain 
words of his Teachers. 

There had followed his acquaintance with Mauriac. 
It had been a tremendous deliverance from a course of 
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study which might have turned Falconer into a crank. 
With Mauriac he had discussed every thought, every be- 
lief which he had reached by stages in his devotional 
period. Mauriac had tempted him into other fields. 
Mauriac had opened his eyes and his mind. Much more 
brilliant than Falconer, and trained in debate by an educa- 
tion which quickens the tongue if it quickens nothing else, 
Mauriac in every argument had run away with the vic- 
tory. For years they had been friends. Falconer had 
tasted late the delights of youthful opinion-tossing. He 
had been invigorated by contact with one so alert. Until 
Mauriac, seeking escape from a wife whose devoutness 
was a bore, and whose attractiveness he had over-learned, 
had revealed shattering disloyalty. Falconer knew now 
that Mauriac was a charlatan; but the loss of Mauriac had 
thrown him into an agony of disillusion. From that 
agony he was only now beginning to recover. He had 
been betrayed; and his nature was one to which such 
betrayal was overwhelming. 

It was under this blow that he still Prunes to falter. 
When he thought of those days of humiliation, during 
which his every movement was watched by Mauriac’s 
spies; of his indignation, his helplessness, under the ma- 
nipulation of every word he had ever written to Mauriac 
or to Mauriac’s wife, he was still made to pale with anger. 
Anger had succeeded to consternation, to a refusal of 
credence. Consternation had faded with time. The suc- 
ceeding distrust of all men had faded. Many emotions 
and many events had intervened, softening every memory. 
But anger remained. 

“Truly,” thought Falconer, “if J think over what has 
happened to me in the course of my life; and of the extra- 
ordinary things I’ve persuaded myself to feel and believe, 
I shall end by supposing myself the most ridiculous 
creature in the world. And I’m ridiculous even in this, 
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that I’m mooning my time away here, thinking of the past, . 
when my whole duty at the moment is to plan the future. 
What am I going to do? What am J going to do? For 
it’s plain that from now onward I mustn't drift. It’s J 
who must decide. I mustn’t allow somebody else to 
dictate what I shall do.” 

He had spoken thus boldly, and he was conscious of 
looking very resolute, when the bell of the telephone which 
stood close beside him began violently to ring. Tr-r-r- 
ring. ... Tr-r-r-ring . . . it said. Withasmile at him- 
self, at his own inevitable deflation, Falconer turned re- 
signedly to the telephone, and answered it. 


III 


The voice which came through the telephone was one 
which at first was unfamiliar to him. Only after his first 
moment of doubt did he recognise it, and then the recog- 
nition synchronised with the speaker's announcement of 
his own name. There flashed before his eyes a lean 
brown face like that of a soldier who had been much in the 
East, a closely clipped grey moustache, a direct glance. 

“That Falconer? Abel speaking. Abel, you know. 
Yes. . . .” There was a little conversational laugh ‘““Huh- 
ha.” The voice proceeded: “T’m in town till Friday, and 
I thought I'd ring you up. How are you? You remem- 
ber me, eh?” 

“Excellent !’ cried Falconer, without thought. “Fri- 
day, you say?” 

“Yes. I only arrived here an hour ago. My second 
thought has been to get into touch with you.” 

“Well, you know the high quality of second thoughts,” 
answered Falconer. 

“Quite. Look here; what about a lunch? I can’t dine; 
but I can lunch.” 
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Falconer was too naturally honest to finesse. With all 
the experience he had had, he did not know how to refuse 
an invitation. Besides, did he want to refuse this one? 
Impulsively, he committed himself. 

“Yes, of course. Any day.” He did not know that 
he had nodded and smiled in speaking. 

The voice warmed. He could tell that Abel was de- 
lighted by his acceptance. 

“Tomorrow? Come to my club, will you? It’s not 
far from you—the Percival. St. James’s Street. We 
shall be quiet there. What? One o'clock suit you? 
Splendid!” 

Thus quickly was a meeting between them arranged. 
Falconer replaced the telephone gingerly. It was fully 
a moment before he realised that this other man, taking 
the initiative because it was his nature to do so, speaking 
brusquely over the telephone because he was in the habit 
of economising time, had settled everything to suit his 
own convenience. Day and time and place had all been 
fixed beforehand. Another day and time and place would 
have been unthinkable to him. Just what would have been 
the effect of a fussy hesitation, of a refusal, some facetious 
quibble about hospitality, delay? It was not for Falconer 
to speculate, or to understand that his promptness had 
given pleasure. He only knew that his promptness had 
been a response to Abel’s promptness. But if he hadn’t 
been prompt, if he had been characteristically vacillating ? 
It was too late to think of such possibilities. Falconer, 
as usual, had acquiesced in a plan which had been made 
for him. It was a humiliation by which he was good- 
humouredly galled. Well, could he have behaved dif- 
ferently? 

*T find I’m best alone,” he thought. “I’m boldest then. 
Otherwise, as I’ve said before, I’m too slow to mobilise 
my thoughts. But just look at it. . . . I make a boast 
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that in future I will decide my own course of action. 
And this immediately follows. I accept—instantly, effu- 
sively—an invitation to lunch from a man I hardly know. 
A man who is nothing to me. A man who’s in the habit 
of giving orders. I can’t oppose him. Such is my 
obsequious desire to please. I’m a poor fellow. I have 
my reward. I ought to have done something else just 
now. But what? Ah, that’s a question I’ll never be 
able to decide. Never.” 

He mused for a moment, crestfallen. Then he con- 
tinued : 

“But I know what I’m going to do at once—on my own 
initiative. I’m going to do a bold thing which is bound 
to end in my own discomfiture. I know that; and yet 
I’m going to do it. I’m going to pay a call; and the call 
I’m going to pay, with my eyes wide open, is at a house 
in Hampstead. A house, rather, in Gospel Oak. Be- 
cause it’s quite evident to me that unless I see Miss Polly 
Lane instantly there’s going to be a serious misunder- 
standing. I’m going to ask her why a young woman 
heatedly advises the marriage of her friend to another 
young woman. It’s an interesting point. Coolly, yes— 
there’s no occasion for enquiry. The advice is disinter- 
ested: Heatedly...-...” 

His pulse quickened. His lips were pressed together. 
But almost at once they relaxed their sternness, and 
parted in a smile. 

“Wait,” he said. “Wait. She won’t be at home yet. 
I must go later. I should probably be a nuisance if I 
went before dinner. Ought I to go at all? I’m going. 
I shall dine alone, early, at the club. Then I’ll make my 
pilgrimage. But I certainly must see her at once, what- 
ever the consequences; because . . . Because that’s what 
I’ve resolved to do. Now, courage! Ooze away as you 
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_ will, I shan’t have the folly to go back on my word, 
now, having challenged you!” 

He sprang up, energetically; and his heart was the 
lighter for his determination. Even the goose-like stare 
of the stuffed antelopes’ heads could not discourage him. 
Even the greasy dustiness of the soiled woodland glade 
about him. Because underneath all the ruminations in 
which Falconer had been engaged during the preceding 
hour a resolve had been crystallising. It was the strong- 
est resolve he had ever made. It was dictated by the 
strongest emotion he had ever felt. This being so, he 
brushed aside the knowledge that calls were not as a rule 
made at so late an hour in the evening as the one he 
proposed. 

“They are,” he said, defiantly, “in Troy Road. Watch 
me!” 


CHAPTER II: TROY ROAD 


I 


A STRANGER would have supposed Troy Road to 
be plague-stricken. Although earlier in the day 
maids or charwomen must have cleaned steps and win- 
dows; although tradesmen’s carts must have dashed (if 
they were the carts of butchers), careered (if they were 
the carts of milkmen), or growled (if they were the carts 
or vans of any other kind of purveyor) along the road 
and out of it; although earlier in the evening motor 
bicycles and even small motor-cars must have been drawn 
up before a number of the doors; all life such as these 
visitings and departures would have indicated had now 
disappeared. The road, when Falconer reached it, was 
empty. ‘The houses were austerely closed. No curtains 
moved; no doors opened and shut; no face was anywhere 
to be seen. Troy Road did not expect strangers. Ex- 
pecting them, it offered no welcome. It was truly British, 
and British suburban, in its seclusion. Troy Road was 
respectable. 

A long line of red brick houses, browned by the fading 
daylight, covered with dark slate roofs which were again 
crowned by red chimney-pots and a ridge of red tiles. 
Windows, square and featureless, screened by many- 
coloured curtains. Before the houses, an almost con- 
tinuous range of low wall surmounted with cast-iron 
ornamented railings. Cleanliness, trimness, and some- 
thing of the departed dignity of Belgravia. Within doors 
families of sober, very slightly pretentious, hard-working 
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citizens who paid their rates and taxes, caught trains, read 
the penny papers, and voted at elections very much as 
their fathers had voted, but with a constant tendency to 
greater liberalism. Falconer, walking with some hesita- 
tion along this road, had the good sense to know that the 
dwellers in Troy Road were all human beings like him- 
self, all well-intentioned, rather generous, kind people, 
who were much less stupid than they sometimes pre- 
tended to be. And he knew that if they were occasionally 
censorious they were also deeply afraid of censure; and 
that by virtue of this censoriousness and this fear of cen- 
sure they represented very acutely the slow and serious 
public opinion of a great City. Falconer was not afraid 
of Troy Road. He was reassured by it. His own good 
nature made him aware of the good nature of others. 
He advanced to the door of the house to which he was 
so strongly drawn. 


II 


And as he raised his hand to press the electric front 
door bell, Falconer very nearly ran away. He might have 
done so but for the look of complacent resoluteness with 
which the houses opposite seemed to regard him. His 
finger, poised and withdrawn, was again poised. « A 
piercing whirr within the house showed that his aim had 
been true. He waited, biting his lip. What should he 
say? How should he justify his call at so late an hour? 
Until this moment, such was the man’s nature, he had 
never thought of the first dread moment of his arrival. 
Of conjectures as to the subsequent turn of events he had 
made many. Of plan he had none. 

Now, with great force, he imagined his entrance. The 
door would be opened by the maid. He would see a kind 
of questioning in her manner. She would show him into 
a room, and leave him. There would be a silence. A 
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long silence, during which he would painfully know that 
whispered conjectures were being made. Mrs. Lane 
would appear, with an assumption of ease. The family 
would follow, one by one. Upon every face he would 
read the single conjecture: “Why has he come?” Polly 
would be chilling; the evening call would fail miserably. 
Disheartened, he would begin to look about him. Talk 
would fail. Without having had a word alone with Polly, 
he would creep away. At his proposed departure they 
would all brighten. Mrs. Lane would offer him a glass 
of beer. . . . He would refuse; would leave the house. 
. . . Why on earth had he come? 

While this perplexity was still overwhelming him, Fal- 
coner heard sharp steps at the other side of the door. 
“Tiles,” he said to himself. “Black and white lozenges. 
I remember.” The door itself flew open. Not Maud (as 
he had dreaded) but Rachel appeared before his eyes. 

Rachel, almost as tall as Falconer himself, had shot up 
(it seemed) since their last meeting. She was lankie1 
than ever. Lanky and full of energy. Her blue serge 
dress—the uniform of her school—emphasised her thin- 
ness and the abnormal length of black stocking which 
stood miraculously erect below her short skirt. Falconer 
met those deep, searching grey eyes. He saw the pert 
nose and the irrepressibly impudent mouth below it. He 
was amused and stimulated by her. 

“Hullo!” cried Rachel, with spirit. ‘“Polly’s out.” 

She stood back to allow him to enter. She might, from 
her demeanour, have known him since the days of child- 
hood. She was friendly, protective, ingratiating, all at 
one time. 

“But you’re in,’ said Falconer, deftly. “And perhaps 
your mother and father?” He accepted the implied in- 
vitation, and stepped within the doorway. 

“Yes, All three of us.”’ Rachel hovered leggily. She 
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had no shyness. No inquisitiveness marred her complete 
ease of manner. She was as refreshingly free from affec- 
tation as Polly. “Come into the garden. You’ve saved 
me. Or, at least, I hope you have. Mother’s got the 
usual ridiculous notion that children—that’s me—ought 
to be in bed by nine. You don’t subscribe to that, do 
you?” 

“T subscribe to nothing tyrannical,’ answered Falconer, 
struck by her assured use of the grown-up verb. “Every 
morning I say to myself ‘Be British.’ ” 

Rachel nodded, decidedly. She was quick to turn his 
accommodatingness to account. 

“Then be most awfully British this evening. Don’t 
take any notice of me. Just go on talking to mother— 
hard—as if children didn’t exist. I shall be as quiet as a 
mouse. Hang your hat there, will you. What’s this? 
Chocs? Oh, but you’re grand!’ It was spontaneous— 
not “bright.” Then, more sedately, she concluded: 
“Thank you ever so much.” 

“T passed a shop,” explained Falconer, following her 
rather leaping movement through the dark hall. (What 
a young kangaroo! he thought.) “At least, I found I 
couldn't pass it.” 

“And so you thought of me! You did bring them for 
me?” She seemed doubtful, and stopped dead. He knew, 
although he could not see them, that her large eyes were 
fixed upon him. “Not for Polly?” 

“For you,” Falconer assured her. “TI didn’t so much 
as think of Polly.” 

“Well, all I can say is .. .” But Rachel did not say 
anything. Instead, she beamed upon him. 

A moment later they were in the garden; and anything 
less like his imagined picture of his reception could not 
have occurred. Mr. Lane was seated squarely at an 
American folding table, reading a large and impressive 
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book. He wore upon his head a Panama straw hat. Mrs. 
Lane sat near him reading an evening paper. Some of 
Rachel’s school books lay upon a low brick ledge. The 
garden was green and shady, and in the evening air the 
scent of the roses was intoxicating. All was delightfully 
cool and restful. The garden did not seem small or 
cramped, but it was secluded. 

And just as Falconer had absorbed this picture of sum- 
mer evening contentment, and just as the Lanes were look- 
ing up with obvious interest and gratification and moving 
simultaneously in welcome, they all felt an ominous damp- 
ness in the air. A few spots of rain fell. These first 
spots were followed by others. These again were fol- 
lowed by quite a stream of others. Suddenly the rain 
began to pour. There was a shout, a confusion of laugh- 
ter, a scrambling with the books and the green-baize- 
covered folding table, and general flight. 

Falconer’s arrival, and any awkwardness which he 
might have felt in explaining his presence there at all, 
passed without any strain in this common rush to the 
house for shelter. All four of them ran, laughing, to 
the open French windows, dragging deck-chairs and 
cushions, books and the hastily folded table, with them; 
and all bundled into the sitting-room, rather breathless, as 
the storm burst. 

It was strange, when the lights were switched on, to 
see how the sky was darkened and the rain silvered by 
them. In the distance, the watchers saw the reflection 
of lightning. A moment later, thunder rolled. All stood 
watching the rain, exclaiming at its suddenness. Mr. 
Lane fastidiously flicked his coat-sleeves with a large 
maroon-coloured silk handkerchief. 

“Hullo,” said he, in doing this. “How in the world did 
I come to get hold of this handkerchief? It’s none of 
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_ mine. Howard’s, I swear. Good God, how foppish the 
_lad’s getting! Did you ever see anything like it ?” 

Rachel, carefully turning upon two fingers the ribbon 
of her chocolate box, was the first really to recover com- 
posure after the violent scramble. She mutely offered the 
box to each of her companions, and then munched with 
engrossed satisfaction. Falconer felt sure that the storm 
no longer interested her. 


III 


He turned his attention to Rachel’s parents, and was 
immediately struck by the fact that if he had seen them 
apart in a fair-sized assembly he would have known that 
they were married to each other. There was a likeness 
between them which came of long, intimate association 
and understanding. They were both short, and they 
were both contented. But that which dominated the 
expression of each was not contentment but intelligence. 
Two people with such bright eyes and firmly outlined 
cheeks could not be otherwise than intelligent. Falconer 
saw in the Lanes, as he had seen in others, that there was 
something clean-cut about the faces of those who were 
alive. There were some whose eyes were shrewdly alive, 
and whose faces were dead or lumpish. These were the 
materialists. The Lanes were not materialists. 

The contrast between the two was not less striking than 
the similarity. Mr. Lane was mentally quick, rather con- 
ceited, spasmodic in action, so that he was rarely quite 
still, In this mental quickness was to be found the 
cause of his progress from a subordinate position to a 
position of some authority. He was, in various ways, a 
justification of the claim that the present capitalistic 
society was elastic enough to give opportunity for all. 
His ability and sincerity were unmistakable. His mind, 
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untrained as it was in those habits which are so greatly 
commended by academic authorities, was as well nourished 
as he believed it to be. Falconer knew that he could make 
a friend of Mr. Lane, and that he could find constant 
diversion in his company. 

Mrs. Lane was less obviously quick; but that was be- 
cause she had not had to make instant decisions. She 
had not had very hurriedly to adjust herself to personality 
after personality, to customer after customer. Her quick- 
ness of wit was more subtle than her husband’s. It was 
less superficial. Her understanding went deeper. It was 
not so much executive as sympathetic. She had more 
feeling, and therefore more imagination. But she had less 
power to take action. Together, she and her husband 
were astonishingly full of common wisdom. Each was 
the complement of the other. Wonderful pair, thought 
Falconer. Wonderful pair! How obtuse Beatrice had 
been in dismissing them as uninteresting! Unconsciously, 
he smiled; and it was this smile which produced the con- 
versation that followed. 

“We haven’t properly said ‘how d’you do,’ Mr. Fal- 
coner,”’ said Mrs. Lane, with all the charm of naturalness. 
“Though we’re very pleased to see you. How do you 
do? We’re very rude to take you so much for granted. 
I’m ashamed of us—particularly myself. I think it’s 
most the fact of wondering where Rachel had got that 
box of chocolates that’s reminded me how rude we are.” 

“He brought it,’ mumbled Rachel, endeavouring to 
deflect attention from herself to Falconer. ‘Excellent 
man.” 

“T thought he must have done,” answered Mrs. Lane, 
quietly, with, it seemed to Falconer, no inclination to 
forget her daughter’s existence, or the bedtime hour. 
Although she was so much shorter than Rachel, who, 
indeed, was beginning to dwarf the whole family, Mrs. 
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Lane gave no hint of being awed by her. “I hope you 
remembered to thank him, dear. In your excitement, of 
course.” 

“Oh, she’d thank him all right,” observed Mr. Lane, 
with a suggestion of grimness. He turned away, eating 
his chocolate, and leaving Falconer, who was close to 
Mrs. Lane, inclining his head towards her. ‘‘Wasn’t it 
Rochefoucauld who defined gratitude as a lively sense of 
favours to come?” 

“Don’t be horrid, father,” protested Rachel, hotly. 
She moved menacingly towards Mr. Lane. “Let Mr. 
Falconer make up his own mind about me.” 

“Oh, he'll do that,” observed Mrs. Lane, drily. “In 
no time.” 

But there was no serious disapproval in the glances 
which her parents cast upon the protesting Rachel, who 
now so alarmedly shrank from the “glare of publicity.” 
Both evidently knew her very well. Neither, Falconer 
thought, for that reason, could ever be shocked by her 
inhumanity. He remembered Mr. Lane’s shrewd com- 
ments upon her; and he was impressed anew by the con- 
fidence—in themselves and in each other—which all three 
displayed. It was good to see modern parents sure of 
their children and at the same time sure of themselves. 
Such camaraderie was instructive. He knew that it could 
only be founded upon mutual respect. But how severely 
it contrasted with his own weakness! A humiliating 
thought! 

Upstairs the shutting of a window was to be heard. 
The squealing of a sash-line, and a rather grating dump. 
... Mrs. Lane started, and looked out again at the 
silvery streaks of rain. 

“Maud’s sealing up the house,” she said quietly to 
Falconer. She moved nearer to him, confidentially. 
“She’s got a passion for doing that. It’s her one fault. 
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But she comes from the country, and country people 
aren’t used to having air indoors. I used to be angry 
with her for it; but as you grow old . . . Dear me, isn’t 
it coming down! I do hope that child’s safe.” Anxiety 
could no longer be restrained from expressing itself. But 
the words were spoken very low; they were hardly audible. 

It was Falconer’s turn to start. There was no need to 
be more explicit. 

“Ts she out in this?” he asked, in the same low tone. 
“T wonder if I e 

His eager question was interrupted by Mrs. Lane’s 
smile of quick understanding, and her promptly shaken 
head. 

“No. You’d never find her. She didn’t say where she 
was going.” 

So much they had spoken very immediately to each 
other, as if they were in close communion. Mr. Lane 
had not overheard. He turned away now from Rachel, 
who was tantalising him with her proffered box. 

“Where’s Polly?” he demanded. 

Falconer listened with dread. Polly was out in the 
storm. He was comfortably here. How little of a hero 
of romance he was! The romantic hero was always at 
hand to give assistance to young ladies in distress. 

Mrs. Lane confronted her husband. Her tone changed 
perceptibly. It was markedly reassuring. 

“Well, father, she slipped out after supper. I don’t 
know where she is.” 

They both, in sympathy, shook their heads; but made 
no further comment. 

“Sit down, Mr, Falconer,” said Mr. Lane, at last. He 
picked up the book which he had been examining in the 
garden. It was a big, fat, illustrated volume. “Just 
look at this book, will you? It was brought in today 
by a traveller. It’s a new history of domestic archi- 
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_ tecture from the earliest times. To me, it’s fascinating. 
_I brought it home to go through it a bit tonight. It’s 
stiffish reading, and I can’t make much of it. But I 
shall be glad of your opinion.’ 

Falconer looked casually at the book. He could not 
read a word of it. He had not heard what Mr. Lane 
had said, and he could not tell what the book was about. 
He could think only of Polly, out in the storm. The 
rain swirled loudly against the glass panes of the win- 
dows. Some of it swept through the open windows into 
the room, splatter, splatter. . . . A wind rose, shaking 
the trees, and making them shudder. Their leaves swept 
together, whispering. 

“Oosh!” cried Rachel, listening. “Makes you shiver.” 

Falconer rose from his chair. He could not keep still. 
He was impatient to go in search of Polly, to find her, 
to shelter her. . . . And he could do nothing. Nothing! 
That was what always happened. He was helpless. 

“It’s very disagreeable,’ he murmured, to them: to 
himself he was thinking: “It’s terrible. It’s terrible. I 
shalt mever:../.:..” 

“Horrid!” cried Rachel. 

“Curiously enough...” Mr. Lane planted his feet 
apart. He was not a tall man, and he now looked quite 
diminutive. His fingers touched his moustache. The sly 
eyes roved a little. “Curiously enough, the forecast in 
today’s paper—the official forecast, mind you—was ‘fair 
generally.’ I should very much like to know why, when 
the forecast is ‘fair generally’ it always rains. Unless 
there’s some cussedness in the weather—as there is in 
human beings.” 

Falconer, thinking of Polly, could only nod. His brain 
seemed numbed. But he felt that he must answer such 
a speech. 
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“Tf a thing’s expected,” he agreed, mechanically. “Or 
if one thinks it’s expected.” 

“Escape!” cried Mr. Lane. “That’s just it.” 

Mrs. Lane, who had not been listening, turned to 
Falconer. 

‘Did Polly know you were coming this evening?” she 
asked. 

Mr. Lane burst out laughing. 

“No, he wasn’t expected,’ he cried, jocularly. “You 
didn’t hear what we were saying, my dear. We were 
saying 2.5.” 

Falconer did not laugh. He was wondering whether 
by any chance Polly could have realised that he might 
come this evening to see her. That was a bitter enough 
speculation. 

“No, Mrs. Lane. She didn’t know I was coming. I 
didn’t know, myself. I saw her at lunch time, and it 
was only afterwards that I thought of coming up here. 
And now this storm... .” His voice died away. “I 
wonder if there’s any chance of my being able to find 
here 

Both shook their heads. They could not assist him. 

“Should I try?” he questioned. 

“Best wait here,’ answered Mr. Lane. “She'll take 
care of herself. She'll take shelter somewhere.” 

“But the rain may go on for hours.” 

They all stared out into the darkness. The trees were 
black against a tormented sky. They tossed and waved 
faintly. The rain made the garden smell of earth. The 
watchers could see the lighter roses quite ghostly in the 
middle of the downpour and the gloom. Even the at- 
mosphere of the room was lowered by the storm; and Mr. 
Lane moved a few steps forward to draw the windows 
close. 
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“T’ll set a match to the fire,” he murmured, and let down 
the roller blinds to shut out the downpour. “It’s depress- 
_ ing to look out at a wet night. . . .” 

“And, Rachel, you might go to bed now, there’s a 
good girl,” supplemented Mrs. Lane. 

Rachel, long suffering, rose up with her chocolates. 
She bade good night all round, and gave her hand to 
Falconer. The thought flew to his mind that she must 
have had an impulse to kiss him, as she had kissed her 
father and mother. But—whatever the impulse—she only 
looked impishly at him, and with three long strides had 
reached the door and disappeared. 

By now the fire was crackling. Wisps of smoke were 
rising from it, and flames came out like lightning, try- 
ing to seize the wood and devour it. Crack-crack.... 
There was a fine blaze. 

“Draw up your chair, Mr. Falconer,” said Mrs. Lane; 
“a fire is the nicest thing I know for making a good 
talk. We've often spoken of you since you were here; 
and I hoped you’d come to see us again.” 

Falconer looked up, sighing, as he took the chair she 
pointed out to him. 

“A fire’s a good thing, certainly,” he agreed. Then he 
said frankly: “I should talk more contentedly if I felt 
sure there was nothing I could do in the way of trying 
fo tind Polly. .<.°..”’ 

“Oh, she'll be all right,’ Mr. Lane cried, heartily. 
“She’s got plenty of sense, has Polly.” 

Mrs. Lane nodded in agreement. 

“She’ll be quite safe. This is only a summer storm.” 

“But summer storms are dangerous,” urged Falconer. 

“Every moment is dangerous,” said Mrs. Lane. “Only 
we don’t think of the danger. Listen!” 

Falconer listened obediently. There was a soft sound, 
as of a door closing. There was a quick step. He rose 
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unconsciously from his chair, staring at the door of the 
room. 


IV 


A moment later, Polly was in the room. She opened 
the door quickly, and looked in, evidently with the inten- 
tion of at once hastening upstairs to change her clothes, 
which were soaked. Her hat was limp with the rain; 
the thin jumper which she wore hung closely to her slim 
shoulders, wet through. Her shoes and stockings were 
muddy, as if she had splashed them in running blindly. 
She had never looked so forlorn—a wet, dispirited figure. 
But her cheeks were glowing, and her eyes sparkling. 
Falconer knew that for him there was no other woman 
in the world. He was stricken breathless with the 
strength of his desire for her. The feeling was like 
nothing he had ever known—a mingled passion of pro- 
tectiveness and humility, an excitement, a trepidation, an 
exultation. He loved her. 

And Polly, seeing him, stood transfixed in the doorway. 
The colour in her cheeks deepened. Her eyes seemed to 
cloud, so that they were dark, suffused, unreadable. By 
some magic her shyness made her a stranger, doubly 
attractive. It was impossible for him to know what 
such eyes hid. But there was no surprise in her expres- 
sion, and there was no pretence of surprise. 

“Tm just———” she had said, in opening the door. 

Slowly she smiled, at first painfully, then with in- 
creasing roguishness. 

“Oh,” said Polly. 

“Hurry!” cried Mrs. Lane, running forward. “My 
goodness, child! You'll catch your death of cold.” She 
hustled Polly from the room, and followed her. The 
door closed. Falconer was left alone with Mr. Lane; 
and they both, after remaining still for a moment, looking 
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at the blank door, and hearing faint sounds upon the 
stairs outside, smiled at each other, turned away, and 
seated themselves before the now merry blaze of the fire. 

“T don’t expect,” said Mr. Lane, meditatively ; “I don’t 
expect you want to hear me generalise about women; but 
I’m very much tempted to make a few remarks. Some- 
-how—I don’t know how it is—the making of a few re- 
marks is a wonderful relief to the mind. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“A relief to the mind, yes,” agreed Falconer. “But 
too ejaculatory to be philosophically valuable.” 

“Then Pll make them in silence,” said Mr. Lane. “And 
you can do the same.” 


Vv 


According to this understanding, they sat for the next 
ten minutes smoking together without opening their lips 
in speech. There was nothing but good feeling and good 
understanding between them. What Mr. Lane thought, 
Falconer did not know and did not even attempt to 
guess. For his part he was remembering a Polly lovelier 
than any he had before seen—a Polly soaked with the 
rain, flushed, ruffled, adorably natural and discomfited. 
A Polly who was the child of his dreams, and the woman 
of his love. 

The Polly who presently returned to the room was as 
different as possible from that vision. She had changed 
into a severely plain blue serge dress which might have 
been own sister to Rachel’s school uniform. Her hair had 
been brushed, and the sparkle had died from her eyes. 
Indeed, the eyes looked strangely dull and hollow, as if 
she were tir@d. She did not sit near Falconer, but, upon 
the plea that she was not cold, at the other side of the 
room, so that he could see her at all only by turning his 
head. 
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“You feel none the worse, I hope ?’’ Falconer asked her. 

“No, none the worse, thank you,” she answered 
gravely. 

“Hm,” grunted Mr. Lane. “You'll be sure about that 
tomorrow.” 

“T shall telephone to you to ask,” added Falconer, 
smiling. 

“There won’t be any need,” said Polly. “Because I 
shall be quite well.” 

She did not meet his glance. If she had done so she 
would have realised, Falconer hoped, that his intention 
was unchanged. 

“T hope you found the invalid quite recovered,” Fal- 
coner ventured, a moment later. ‘This afternoon.” 

“Beatrice?” Ah, that name had brought expression to 
her face. “Yes, quite recovered, thank you.” She seemed 
to look at him, swiftly, with some curiosity; but the 
interest faded, and she became as unresponsive as before. 

“Ts Beatrice ill, then?” asked Mrs. Lane unexpectedly. 

Falconer’s brows were raised. Had Polly said nothing, 
then, about the happenings of the day? 

“She had rather a shock at lunch time,” he explained. 
“We saw an accident.” 

There were murmurs of concern; but he had not the 
heart to continue. A depression had seized him. He felt 
as though he were laboriously maintaining a conversation 
which was-already dead. 

So passed an hour, in effort and failure. That silent 
little figure had the power to check them all. That hour, 
to Falconer, was a year of torment. At the end of it, 
sore and weary, he rose. 

“Now I must go,” he said, trying to hide fhis dejection. 
“I hope you'll forgive me for coming without warning 
like this. I had an impulse to come. . . .” 

| “TI hope it will come again—that impulse,” answered 
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Mr. Lane, cordially. “You’re very welcome, Mr. Fal- 
coner. I find your company a great relief to my mind.” 

They both smiled and warmed to each other at recol- 
lection of the pleasant ten minutes which they had spent 
alone together. 

“But you should come before supper,’ added Mrs. 
Lane. “And help us to eat it.” 

She too smiled, not understanding the glance between 
the two men; and Falconer sighed as he acknowledged 
her kindness and her untroubled mystification. 

A moment later he was homeward bound, under the 
stars of a cloudless sky. And in his breast his heart lay 
as heavy as lead. His visit had been fruitless. The 
deserted houses in Troy Road mocked him by their 
silence. They were as cold to him as Polly had been. 
It was over. 


CHAPTER Il: THE PERCIVAE 


I 


, peers. at one o'clock the next day Falconer 
walked up the steps of the Percival Club in St. 
James’s Street. The day was fine, but uncertain, and 
black clouds congregated at intervals in the blue sky, 
like mutineers frowning upon the world below them. St. 
James’s Street, as usual, looked as if it were in holiday 
mood. Falconer thought of it as being always in sun- 
shine. The Percival Club was one which he had never 
previously noticed. It was a very inconspicuous building 
well down St. James’s Street upon the western side, and 
within its wide door stood an attendant in a wasp-like 
waistcoat. The entrance hall struck cold: it was entirely 
of stone, without carpeting. The club, Falconer saw, 
was much larger and less intimate than his own. He per- 
ceived that Abel had spoken truly in saying that they 
would not be interrupted; for the atmosphere of the club 
was that of a cathedral. Everybody whispered in it—a 
fact due less to its immensity than to the frigidity of the 
building, its seclusion and quietness, and the vault-like 
chill air by which it was pervaded. Falconer felt as he 
had done once in walking through a large empty Council 
school, but he missed the smell of carbolic which is com- 
mon to Council schools. 

The wasp-waistcoated figure took his hat and stick, 
whispered to a magistral personage in a cubicle to the 
left of the entrance, and tiptoed away into the building, 
beckoning Falconer to follow. Falconer heard his own 
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“For ‘the basket,’ or the examining board?” asked 
‘Abel, drily. “Come away. A little lunch will dispel 
such gloomy thoughts.” 

He took Falconer’s arm, and led him out through the 
door of the waiting-room, and up a flight of stairs to the 
club’s large dining-room. Here, all was different. The 
room was very large, and was well-lighted from both the 
front and the back of the building. Bright, gay pictures 
hung upon the mellow walls. The table-cloths were very 
white, and the knives and forks and spoons glittered 
astonishingly. Falconer stared at them with incredulity. 
This was a truly astonishing club. In the centre of the 
room was one long table, at which habitués were begin- 
ning to gather; and along the sides of the room, at such 
intervals as would ensure privacy, were numbers of 
smaller tables. It was to one of these, in a corner near 
the window at the back of the room, that Abel guided 
Falconer’s footsteps. 

“Here,” he said at length. 

There were flowers upon the table! Unheard of thing! 
Falconer, observing the rosebuds, cast his eye to the other 
tables, where there were no rosebuds. He was secretly 
amazed at the contradictions he had already observed. 
Would there be more of them? Would the wine be 
served in crystal goblets? The dining-room was even 
warm! While Abel spoke confidentially to the wine- 
waiter—a portly testimonial to the club’s cellar.—waving 
a forefinger, point downwards, illustratively in the air, 
Falconer examined his host. The moving forefinger was 
one of a well-manicured set; there was a signet-ring upon 
the little finger of the same hand. The other hand was 
ringless. Abel was dressed in a light grey lounge suit, 
with a rather dark blue knotted silk tie and a low double 
collar. It set off his neat, straight-shouldered figure, but 
emphasised the fact that, if tough, he was inclined also 
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to be thin. The trimness of Abel’s moustache, which 
was cut so as to reveal the whole of the upper lip, and the 
crispness of the freshly shampooed grey hair, emphasised 
the almost military appearance which Falconer had no- 
ticed before. Abel’s skin was a deep brown, stained with 
the sun. His eye, all the keener by contrast with the 
brown skin, was inflexible. 

“A man born to command,” thought Falconer, with 
some ruefulness. “How many of them there are in this 
part of the city. So many that unless they’re segregated 
they’re not noticeable. That’s why I didn’t recognise 
he aes 

“Now,” said Abel, clearing his throat in dismissing 
the wine-waiter ; “how are you?” 

“As you see me,’ answered Falconer, smiling broadly. 
“And you?” 

“Hm,” said Abel, at that. “The fact is, I’m not myself. 
I’m worried. My wife, who I told you has been very ill 
for a long time—it’s cancer, of course—is dying. I 
oughtn’t to be away from home; but the atmosphere of 
a home where there are nurses and troubles affects my 
nerves.” In answer to murmured sympathy from Fal- 
coner, he continued, moving the salt cellar further away 
from him with a fastidious gesture. ‘Yes, the doctor 
gives her another month. It’s beginning to be a painful 
business. A month, you know; that’s not long... .” 

“Tt would be a horrible thought to me,” admitted 
Falconer. 

“Poor devil, yes.” Abel spoke under his breath. “TI 
can’t bear to be with her,’ he added. ‘‘You can see the 
knowledge of it in her face.”” He pushed himself away 
from the table, merely in order to grip something. “Eh 
dear, I suppose it comes to all of us. That’s poor com- 
fort. And I’m no good for that sort of thing. I can 
give her what anodynes there are—material conveniences, 
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you understand—that sort of thing. We’ve had the best 
opinion. They would have operated; but she could never 
stand it. Heart—everything. No good—the thing’s 
finished. And for me, of course, it'll be a relief when it’s 
over. I don’t disguise that. To her, I do... . But 
people think one callous, merely because one has adjusted 
one’s mind to a situation. However, I’m indifferent to 
piAat ress 

Falconer listened. He thought Abel was thinking 
aloud. 

“I’m very sorry,” he murmured. “It must be a heavy 
strain. And for your wife, too.” 

Abel shrugged. The waiter was bringing the lunch, 
and he cast his eye upon the sections of salmon which 
lay in the centre of the man’s metal salver. 

“Bring plenty of cucumber, will you,” he ordered. To 
Falconer, he continued: “I’m here till Friday. I’ve given 
business as the reason—important business. But the 
truth is that I’ve run away. I can’t stand it. I may not 
even go back on Friday. But I’m not telling anybody 
that. I must go by Saturday evening, at the latest, be- 
cause if I don’t there’ll be a row. It looks bad, too. I’m 
in touch with my people. [ve got a very good house- 
keeper there. She used to be my wife’s maid; left to get 
married; was widowed early in the war. Very capable 
woman indeed. By the way, were you in the war?” 

“T was.” Falconer nodded rather drily. “For six 
months.” 

“Wounded?” 

“Yes; I was rather badly wounded, and they invalided 
me out of the service. Were you in it?” 

“Quite long enough to have occasional nightmares, 
even now. But they don’t come up to the reality. By 
God! To think of men going into that shambles, eh? 
It seems to me that men will do anything they’re told to. 
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Tell a man a thing’s necessary—even tell me I ought to 
be at my wife’s bedside. I should go.” 

“I’m sure you would,” agreed Falconer, quietly. 

Abel shot him a sudden glance. 

“I’d sooner head a charge,” he said. ‘To see her eyes 
on me, you know. I can see all she’s thinking. She’s 
going back, right to the beginning. Right to the begin- 
ning. Thinking it all over—plonk, plonk, plonk. She’s 
heavy-witted, poor soul. A sort of Pre-Raphaelite in 
thought. Never misses a dot. Ours hasn’t been a happy 
marriage. I’m too hard, and she’s been too sickly. It 
was a mistake—my biggest. Marry a healthy wife, 
Falconer!” 

~The speech came so unexpectedly that Falconer’s heart 
sprang sharply in his breast. How his hands tingled! 
Oho! His cheeks were growing warm. That was a 
surprise. However: 

“T suppose one does what one can,” he said, with a 
smile. 

“You’re in love, aren’t you?” demanded Abel. “You 
look as if you were.” . He smiled in return, but, Falconer 
thought, a little sourly. 


it 


Falconer continued to smile, merely in order to defeat 
the hard scrutiny of Abel’s eyes. 

“Tt takes two to make a marriage,” he answered, with 
such blandness as he could muster. 

“Tt takes only one will,’ said Abel. “Yours or hers. 
Hers, perhaps. Or yours—I don’t know.” He was medi- 
tative, looking at Falconer from between half-closed lids. 
“T’ve always been able to get what I wanted. Sooner or 
later. ‘I bide my time,’ as the Ravenswood motto has 
it... . The fault is that I was never in love with my 
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wife. It’s a funny thing to realise that now. I said I 
was too hard; but that’s not true. A hardness—a will; 
but something else, too. Some would call it ‘heart.’ It 
may be sentiment. It’s in my family. Plenty of 
determination fg 

“By the way,” said Falconer, seeking escape. “Had 
you a sister?” 

Abel was checked. Falconer saw his head jerk; and 
saw an inexplicable gleam in his eye. It was as though 
Abel had become very guarded. There was a distinct 
reminder in his present bearing of the caution he had 
shown during their former conversation. 

“Oh yes,” he said, slowly. “You knew her, didn’t 
you?” 

He had said: ‘‘Didn’t you!” Falconer received an- 
other shock. 

“No,” he answered. “I never did. But I’ve... I’ve 
done some business with an office that used to be run by 
a Miss Abel; and I wondered if—as the name’s the same 
—she was any relation of yours.” 

“Yes. That was my sister. In Buckingham Street, 
you mean?” 

Falconer had the feeling that he was in danger. He 
could not mention either Beatrice or Polly without—in 
his own mind—seeming to hint at some connection be- 
tween one of them and his own evasive reply to Abel’s 
direct question regarding marriage. It was foolish, per- 
haps, but he was in a mood of heightened sensitiveness. 
It was useless to remind himself that Abel could not make 
the conjectures he feared. He became more than ever 
careful. 

“Yes,” he answered, briskly. “That’s the office.” 

It seemed for a moment to satisfy Abel. 

“My sister was a very competent, unbusiness-like 
woman, with a genius for management. She’d got a 
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very strong will—we called it obstinacy when she was 
younger ; and I don’t to this day know what’s the differ- 
ence between stubbornness and obstinacy. She was a 
good sort, run to seed. I had a very difficult will to 
administer. I was the executor. I had to sell the busi- 
ness at once—and of all the things in the world—the 
proceeds were to go to the Cats’ Home. Just think of it!” 

Falconer was shaken with irrepressible laughter. 

“Very deserving,” he said, hastily. “Very deserving.” 

“Yes; but damned queer.” Abel smiled grimly. He 
did not drop his eyes. ‘And the business—she named the 
price, and it was thundering stiff—was to he offered first 
of all to the two young women who were her chief assist- 
ants, The two of them, d’you see? If one refused, it 
was to be sold elsewhere.” 

“Which one?” Falconer did not know he had breath- 
lessly spoken. 

“Either. It was both or neither. And there was to 
be no resale of either share within six months.” 

“But at the end of that time?” 

Abel shook his head.. 

“No business of mine,” he said. “I negotiated the 
sale. I arranged a loan for the girls with my bankers. 
And the Cats’ ‘Home benefited. Are you interested in 
the . . . in the details?” 

“As an outsider,’ Falconer confessed. 

“But you know Miss Gayney, don’t you?” The ques- 
tion was sharp. 

“T know both partners,’ murmured Falconer, non- 
committally. “I...” 

He became aware of the fact that Abel was looking at 
him with more than ordinary attention. He saw some- 
thing in the rigidity of the jaw, and in the electric tense- 
ness of the eyes opposite to his own which convinced him 
that the questions were not idle. They held some secret 
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fierceness. Abel’s mind had seized his, and was 
tenacious. Was it not Abel’s determination to acquaint 
himself with the precise degree of intimacy existing be- 
tween Falconer and one or both of Miss Abel’s successors ? 
He was sure of it. But why? Polly? Falconer was 
stricken with panic. 


IV 


“T had an idea you knew them better than that,” Abel 
prompted, steel in his tone, steel in his glance. 

Falconer, with his fingers—out of sight—nervously 
twitching, met the challenge. 

“They’re both friends of mine,” he said, steadily. 

SOhie ebotha 

He saw Abel look quickly down at his plate. 

“Did they know about the legatee?’”’ he asked, with 
an air of unconcern. Abel shrugged. But not at the 
speech—at some thought of his own. For an instant it 
appeared as though he was going to brush aside this 
diversion. Then his face lightened. He shrugged again. 

“Oh, I forget. I probably told them. Of course, the 
whole thing was very flurried, because my sister died 
suddenly. However, better that than this long drawn 
business of my wife’s. . . .” 

“When it’s over,” said Falconer, attacking with ques- 
tions in his turn. ‘What will you do?” 

“TP” Abel raised his eyes as quickly as he had dropped 
them a moment earlier. “Oh, I shall very likely go 
abroad for a year or so. I’m very keen on travel. I’ve 
done a good deal of it, off and on. There are very few 
parts of Europe I haven’t visited. I may goto India... 
Chinas ss 

Falconer expressed interest. 

“T’ve travelled a little in Europe, myself,” he admitted. 
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“But I’m not such a traveller as that. I always get home- 
sick for England after a time. I always feel that apart 
from superficial details (I’m speaking of Europe only, 
of course) the life is very much the same as ours, but 
extraordinarily, dishearteningly solitary. One’s amused 
by details . . . little differences . . . and then My 
trouble is that I make friends with difficulty. s 
“Diffidence again, if I may say so,” interpolated Abel, 
in the most friendly—even affectionate—manner. His 
hand shot out apologetically. ‘Forgive me.” 
“Diffidence—it’s agreed,” smiled Falconer, acknowl- 
edging the hit. “But the effect of that diffidence upon 
myself is that when I’ve been in a place for a few days 
I find I need companionship. My notion is that one’s 
delight is nothing at all unless there’s somebody to share 
it. It’s the same with all pleasures. But this is very 
trite. I know I’m bleating like a book of truisms. I 
was thinking of myself; and I realise what a very com- 
monplace self it is.”’ He broke off, laughing nervously. 
“Not so commonplace as you think, perhaps,” said Abel. 
“T agree with you. I can be alone for an hour, or for a 
day ... with relief. For longer, no. I don’t like it.” 
“And yet, a year in Asia?” teased Falconer. 
“Oh,” answered Abel, immediately. “Oh, I shan’t be 
alone. I shall have a companion. You understand?” 


Vv 


They talked thereafter of many things. But their talk 
was desultory. Falconer was no longer interested in Abel 
or in his activities. He was interested only in the things 
which pressed him close. “I shan’t be alone... .I 
shan’t be alone’—that was torturing! It was unbeliev- 
able! Falconer was longing for quiet, for solitude, in 
order that he might try to understand al] that had been 
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said. “I shall have a companion.” What had Abel said 
earlier? Pooh! The connection was absurd. Absurd. 
His mind was not quick enough in forming conclusions. 
He could not absorb while yet conversation was in 
progress. By now, Abel’s voice had begun to drone in 
his ears. Abel might have been reading a paper upon 
the woolly aphis. . . . Falconer was inclined to feel that 
Abel had wanted information from him, that Abel had 
obtained the information he required, and that once again 
he had been out-manceuvred through simplicity. The 
feeling wounded him deeply. As soon as courtesy al- 
lowed, he began to give thanks for his entertainment. 

“T shan’t see you again during your present visit,’ he 
said. “But I hope you'll let me hear from you later... . 
You'll be in town.” 

“T shall certainly be in town,” Abel answered, walking 
arm-in-arm with him across the smoking-room in which 
they had been sitting. “And I’ll send you a note or tele- 
phone to you. . . . That’s in a month, let us say.” His 
tone emphasised the period of his absence. He was calcu- 
lating upon that month. A month, and he would be free 
to start upon his journey to India or to China. He would 
not be alone. He would have a companion. . . 

“And you'll be here now until Friday?” asked Fal- 
coner stupidly. He was impatient with himself for asking 
that question, which came automatically to his tongue 
because his mind was elsewhere. 

“Till Friday—official,” agreed Abel, smiling. ‘Nobody 
but yourself knows that I may stay longer. Nobody. 
Well, good-bye, old man. It’s been very . . . it’s been a 
treat to see you, and have our talk!” 

Falconer felt that Abel was still watching him as he 
strode up St. James’s Street in the direction of home. 
The sun was brilliantly shining, and gay sun-blinds were 
drawn out above the shops in Piccadilly. 


CHAPTER IV: THE LETTER 


I 


T was so sunny, and so warm, that Falconer decided 
that he would not immediately go back to his flat. 
Instead, he would walk along Piccadilly into Hyde Park. 
There he would be alone; there he could think, and reduce 
this fever of apprehensiveness which had come upon him. 
He had slept badly the night before; and his nerves were 
troubled. The call at Troy Road had discouraged him, 
and Polly’s silence had been more alarming to him than 
anything else could have been. Her silence and com- 
posure. And now Abel’s questions. Abel had had them 
prepared when first he telephoned to make the appoint- 
ment. But why? 

Piccadilly was very hot, and the omnibuses and auto- 
mobiles rushing so swiftly down the hill towards Hyde 
Park Corner were remorselessly impetuous. They were 
typical of the modern world. They brought back to him 
the accident which he and Beatrice, hurrying gaily across 
the Strand, had witnessed. They reminded him of Abel, 
who was of that sharp, peremptory order of men to whom 
life was a battle—a long tormenting struggle in which 
they thrust aside their competitors. Alas, that he should 
be one of those whose fortune it is to be thrust aside! 
The thought gave Falconer little comfort. 

The pavements were burning. A kind of hot breath 
was fanned up into his face. But his long strides de- 
voured the distance. Before long he was at Down Street, 
at Park Lane, across the lane and within the park. Here 
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another stream of motor vehicles impeded progress. A 
few riders were cantering homeward from the Row. The 
hoofs of their horses were sending up little spurts of 
gravel. There, under the shade of the over-arching trees, 
sheltered from this burning sunlight, he would be alone. 

Stolid rows of spectators—nurses with children, old 
men, young unemployed men, girls, elderly women, fash- 
ionable and unfashionable—stared like wax figures from 
the seats which were ranged along the inner edge of the 
broad path. Their eyes, their inquisitive eyes, were un- 
winking. Without knowing what he did, Falconer strode 
onward, straight in the direction of Kensington Gardens; 
and when he reached them, and encountered a familiar 
view, it was with a start that he remembered how he 
had so lately walked here with Polly, upon the happiest 
evening of his life. His mood today was very different. 
His mood today was one of such unrest, and such inde- 
cision, that the memory of that former visit was an 
additional source of pain. 


H 


But he walked for an hour in Kensington Gardens and 
its neighbourhood; and at the end of the hour he had 
brought himself to some degree of calm. Was it not 
here that he had found Polly so delightful? Was it not 
here that he had held her interest by speaking of himself? 
Falconer almost laughed aloud. How stupid he had 
been. How easily he lost hold upon those essentials which 
gave his ordinary view of affairs its peculiar and mellow 
colour! He was ashamed of himself! 

Two little boys were running near him with a wooden 
vehicle in which neither could ride, and which only one 
of them could propel. The first of them—they were per- 
haps twins of five or six years—was determined that the 
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control should be his. He pushed aside the other, who 
made no protest. But as the victor ran along with the 
wooden vehicle his bootlace came undone. He let go of 
the cart in order to tie up the bootlace. With incredible 
fleetness the unresisting vanquished arrived, captured the 
cart, and ran with it into the undiscoverable distance. 
Bellowing, but beaten, the earlier tyrant trotted behind, 
until he too was lost to Falconer’s sight. 

When the mind is agitated it is apt to be superstitious; 
and Falconer, recalling his own fleetness, could not but 
draw from this incident a favourable augury. He con- 
tinued his walk, smiling amusedly at the scene he had 
witnessed; until, within five minutes, he again met the 
owners of the cart. They were reconciled; but the cart 
had been taken from them both, and was tucked under the 
arm of a rather formidable nursemaid, who stalked along 
with the consciousness that both children would unwil- 
lingly follow at her heels until the park gates were 
reached. 

“Such things are mysteries,” thought Falconer. “Be- 
cause clearly the nursemaid is the symbol of Fate itself.” 

Thoughtfully, he turned homeward, aware of a slight 
shrinking from early contact with the forest glade and 
its furnishings. 


III 


He was home. The door was closed behind him, and 
the atmosphere of stale silence was ascendant. There was 
no ease to be found here. And yet, what could he do? 
He had no occupation, and no distraction. The sight of a 
pile of books upon a side table—a pile the object of which 
was precisely that distraction which he now demanded— 
made him turn aside with loathing. Books—-what were 
books? They were the dead thoughts of men. They died 
at birth, and mouldered on, corpse-like, while their au- 
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thors bore more and more words. As soon as a thought 
was expressed, it died. Life was in the unknown. It 
was the search for truth, for beauty, that gave creation 
its primal urge. The search; and these words had all 
been found. They were strange dead cankers upon the 
body of imagination. 

“T mustn’t be silly,” thought Falconer. ‘That was a 
very silly disgust of the works of noble authors. For I’m 
sure all authors are noble. Mr. Lane wouldn’t circulate 
so many books as he does if it were not that they estab- 
lish truth and happiness for mankind!” 

An uncontrollable revival of happiness, of optimism, 
was stealing over him. It was this revival which dictated 
these follies. But time still threatened. There were hours 
and hours of the day; there might be hours and waking 
hours of the night. And then another day, other days... . 

“O God...” groaned Falconer, blankly. He was 
facing the future. . 


IV 


As he did this, he heard a key in the lock of his door, 
and knew that it was the key of the man who controlled 
the service of the several flats in this building. The man 
was a disagreeable fellow, with that bruised look about 
the eyes which is peculiar to hotel servants and flat serv- 
ants. He was going bald, and he brushed his hair across 
the bald head with some liquid which caused the hair to 
look like sticky ribs of wire. He had a gristly face, dark 
and unpromising; a manner that was discourteous in its 
obsequiousness; and a voice so falsely amiable, and so at 
variance with his general deportment, that Falconer never 
saw him without repugnance. 

Upon this occasion Robinson, for that was the name 
which this servant gave, was coming into the flat to bring 
letters and to take a look round. Also to ask Falconer 
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if he would require tea that afternoon. He held the letters 
in his hand. He bowed. He smirked (because Falconer 
tipped him well). And he looked untrustworthy. The 
whites of his eyes showed sanctimoniously; his mouth, 
which was for ever twitching, as if he was amused at 
some base jest known only to himself, formed itself into 
a deprecatingly polite “O.” He was of a piece with the 
woodland glade and the antelopes’ heads. 

“No; I shan’t want tea,” Falconer said, rather shortly. 

And took the letters. Robinson bowed, and went out 
of the room. Falconer did not care if he never saw him 
again. 

Vv 


Although he did not know it, Falconer was to find 
among the letters handed to him one which threatened 
to affect his life more deeply than any letter he had ever 
received. It was the last one he reached. The others were 
quickly read and tossed aside. One was an invitation to 
dinner; another was a tract; a third was a card of invi- 
tation to a private show of pictures. But the last letter 
was in a familiar handwriting at which Falconer ab- 
stractedly gazed before he tore the envelope. 

“Beatrice,” he ejaculated. “What on earth... .” 

He opened the letter. He read the words it contained. 
His face paled; his hand trembled. When the letter flut- 
tered down on to the floor, he stooped and picked it up 
with such swiftness that it had hardly lain upon the 
carpet. 

“Good God!’ whispered Falconer. “Good God!’ 

The hands crept up to his eyes. The letter fell upon the 
table. 

“Harry, dear. News at last. And such news! I’m 
free. I can’t tell you how at this moment. I don’t seem 
able to write properly. I’ve tried, and it’s no good. Free! 
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Think of it! We can be married at last! After all this 
long time of waiting. It seems too good to be true. 
Come and see me. Not now, though. I’ve got so much 
to do, so much to think of. I shan’t be here most of 
the time. Details later. Come on Friday evening. Not 
afternoon—evening. Don’t telephone. That’s absolutely 
forbidden. Not a word to anybody. Love me a little. 
Oh, my dear Your B.” 


Y 


: BEATRICE 


PART SIX 


CHAPTER I: INQUEST 


I 


ap room was a large one, with pale, steely walls. 
Here and there the walls were discoloured, as if 
somebody had leant against them; but for the most part 
they were clean, and the cold grey distemper was like a 
wintry sky. At the left side of the room, close to the wall, 
was a long enclosure resembling a church pew; opposite 
was another, smaller enclosure, and behind it a row of 
chairs which had their backs to the right hand wall. At 
the end of the room, under a large window (only a part 
of which could be opened, by means of listlessly hanging 
cords) was a large desk. To the left of it, and in the 
corner, was a big table up to which half a dozen chairs 
were drawn. Across the lower end of the room were, 
first, some chairs, and-then, behind them, some wooden 
forms or benches. A policeman without his helmet was 
at the door. Others stood about, as if waiting, talking. 
... There were two or three barristers, a young doctor, 
some newspaper men, a worried-looking taxicab-driver, 
with his number-plate showing at the end of a leather 
tag. Two black-robed figures were at the back of the 
room. They looked as if they had been crying. Their 
faces were white, and their eyerims red. Alone, near 
the principal desk, consulting a sheet of paper, stood a 
tall, thin man in a frock coat. . . . There was some 
whispering in the room, and a slight rustling of papers 
from among the barristers. 

The tall man in the frock coat after a while assumed 
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his place at the desk, and another man, who went round 
behind him, bent over and whispered in his ear. The 
seated man was clean shaven, and had a long jaw. He 
had pale grey eyes which looked as though they had 
taken their colour from the walls about him. He had a 
serious manner, which was emphasised by his almost con- 
stant frown. Even as he listened to the whispered re- 
marks of the man behind him, he was peering round the 
room, at the dozen men who were being edged one by 
one into the larger, pew-like enclosure, at the black- 
robed figures, at the barristers and reporters. . . . The 
grey eyes were never still. There was some coughing, 
and a hint of other whispered conversations in progress. 

Presently the young doctor and the taxicab-driver 
were directed to the chairs upon the right hand side of 
the room, the journalists were set at the big table in the 
corner, the barristers seated themselves in the row of 
chairs immediately in front of the serried benches. One 
of the black-robed figures walked over and sat nervously 
beside the doctor, as if she expected to be ordered away. 
Beatrice, hesitating in the doorway, was led through the 
room to the chairs, and was made to approach those 
others. She sat as far as possible from them, averting 
her eyes. She, too, was dressed in black. She, as the 
coroner had done, looked from face to face, quickly, try- 
ing to understand what each of those present was think- 
ing. There was one minute in which she looked anx- 
iously at the little square of open window above the large 
desk at the end of the room. A faintness crept upon her. 


II 


The twelve men were at last edged together into the 
pew, from which they bulged listlessly. They were men 
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of all sorts, from one florid fellow in a loose-fitting 
greeny-brown suit to a mean-faced man with a thin 
fungus-like growth of hair upon his chin. The others 
were undistinguished. Looking from one to the other 
of them, Beatrice forgot what each was like until she 
looked again. No familiar face was among them. All 
were strangers whom she would never recognise here- 
after. Only the florid man, who sat at the end of the 
box nearest the coroner, and the mean-faced man, who 
was next him, she would never forget. She would never 
forget the coroner. The barristers were all clean-shaven, 
and wore their little hot wigs and black gowns. The wigs 
and gowns made them indistinguishable from one an- 
other. The reporters she could not see. 

If only she could keep at a distance from that other 
black-robed figure three chairs away ; and from the third, 
who was behind the barristers, leaning forward with a 
grey, sharp-nosed face and glittering eyes, staring all the 
time at Beatrice. Somebody was saying something. 
There arose a drone. .. . The jurymen were doing some- 
thing, saying something. .. . The coroner was ignoring 
them, turning over some papers which lay upon the desk 
before him. Beatrice was trembling. Her eyes turned 
constantly to the door of the room, to the policeman who 
stood there without his helmet. The air grew hotter 
and hotter, as if hidden furnaces were at work. If only 
...If only... She dreaded the appearance of a familiar 
face, of any familiar face. And as all were strangers, 
her excitement began gradually to subside, ready at the 
least alarm to rise once again to fever. She bent for- 
ward, even as that other woman was doing, and listened. 
Her mind was far away. She moistened her lips, and 
tightly gripped her purse in both black-gloved, trembling 
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There were some barely audible preliminaries. The 
long-jawed man, who spoke in a high, nasal tone, made 
some remarks. She gathered that the barristers were 
present on behalf of the omnibus company and the owners 
of the taxicab. They were watching the case lest some 
claim should be made. One was there in the interests 
of an insurance company. A policeman was called, who 
told a story unemotionally, in perfunctory words. The 
man sitting near her, a doctor, spoke more clearly. He 
said that death must have been instantaneous. He de- 
scribed the injuries, and Beatrice stopped her ears. She 
could bear much; but not this. ... There were one or two 
eye-witnesses. 

Mrs: Halland an? 

Beatrice rose unsteadily to her feet. Her heart seemed 
to be in the pit of her stomach. Her heart, or some heavy 
weight. She was stupefied. Nevertheless, they were all 
staring at her, and she must move. She stepped forward 
to the small enclosure, knowing that the woman behind 
her was glaring in an extremity of hate. Of hate, be- 
cause Beatrice was beautiful, because Beatrice had not 
prized what she had possessed, because Beatrice was less 
demonstrative than herself. 

“Beatrice Halland,’ she gave her name. She had 
married the dead man nearly three years before. The 
marriage had been a very unhappy one. She had left 
her husband at the end of three months, and had been 
earning her own living ever since. She had not seen 
her husband since she left him. As far as she knew, he 
had no reason for taking his own life. She believed his 
death to have been due to accident, as the previous wit- 
nesses had stated. Her husband had been a man of in- 
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dependent means. She knew of nothing further which 
she could say that it was important for the court to know. 

“Thank you,” said the coroner, in his high-pitched 
voice. “That will do.” 

She turned away, conscious that fifty pairs of eyes 
followed her movement. It was finished—not such an 
ordeal as she had feared. Already her spirits were 
rising. It was finished... finished.... She was free. 


IV 


As Beatrice turned, with triumph warming her cold 
cheek, she met the eyes of a man who was sitting with 
the barristers, a man whom she knew to be her husband’s 
solicitor. They had met once or twice in early days, and 
she had been in telephonic communication with him upon 
the previous morning; but his presence had been un- 
imagined by Beatrice, and until now had been unobserved 
by her. He must have been standing or sitting out of 
her sight until that moment. He rose and bowed to her, 
nodding reassuringly, and she resumed her old seat. 

“Miss Halland.” 

The woman who had been staring at Beatrice with 
such animosity, but whom Beatrice had never seen be- 
fore, took her place in the witness-box. She stood 
droopingly, weeping, and, when she could speak at all, 
spoke between sobs. A woman of more than forty, 
shapeless, thin, and unattractive. She had a raw, gasp- 
ing voice; she nodded or shook her head mutely in answer 
to questions; she clutched at the stand for support. How 
different was this witness from herself, Beatrice thought. 
She could sense the change in the attitude of all present. 
The men all looked displeased, awkward, as if they were 
being made uncomfortable, as if they were being bored. 
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Beatrice herself, influenced by this knowledge as well as 
other knowledges, felt impatience and contempt for one 
who had so little self-control. She felt her lip curl. Her 
heart burned. 

This pitiable creature, from whom all eyes were pain- 
fully averted, was the dead man’s only sister. She had 
been keeping house for him for the past two years, since 
his wife had refused to live with him. She was ten 
years older than her brother. His only close relation, 
except for... They had not pressed for the exception. 
She sobbed for a little, and resumed. Her brother had 
been “driven well-nigh frantic’ by the loss of his young 
wife and by her refusal to see him. He adored her. He 
had been looking for her at intervals during the whole 
two years. He had never threatened to take his own 
life. He wouldn’t do such a thing. It was contrary to 
his principle. A better, kinder man . .. And that 
woman . . 

Sobbing, she was led back to her place, where she con- 
tinued to cry aloud until her friend, leaving the place 
amid the benches where she had been sitting, had hur- 
ried to the woman’s side and soothed her by degrees into 
comparative quiet. 

There was more talk. Some argument arose. One of 
the barristers spoke. Another opposed him. They hesi- 
tated a good deal in speaking, and constantly corrected 
themselves. The solicitor stood up in his place... . 
Beatrice could follow nothing clearly. But she knew 
that the woman who had given evidence—poor Rhoda 
Halland—was still shivering with suppressed weeping. 
A cold little feeling of fear came over Beatrice, and was 
hidden by an expression of indifference, of disdain. She 
would be thankful when this was all over, when she 
could escape from the dreadful, bare stuffy room, and 
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these solemn mechanical toys which were parading as 
men and women. Walter Halland—what had he ever 


‘meant to her! A way of escape from squalor—an in- 


tolerable, incessant bore who loved her fanatically—in 
the end, a horror. . . . She had done right to fly from 
him with such jewelry as he had given her. Perfectly 
right. This woman, sniffing and shivering, eyeing her 
with anger and malignant dislike, could not realise it. 
Poor virgin, drifting into middle-age, with her pink nose 
and her grief-whitened face; with her long teeth and 
sagging skin. . . . She could only understand cooking 
and bed-making and darning. ... For her, such a life 
was no penance... . 

How much hatred that jealous glance held! In spite 
of herself, and her bold, coarse thoughts, it made Bea- 
trice flinch. To be hated so... Anger, arrogance, con- 
tempt for the unattractive good, surged to the rescue. 
She no longer flinched; but stared straight before her. 
In the effort to appear calm, she gave the impression to 
others of being bored and amused. 

The jury were talking among themselves. There was 
a curious grumbling noise in the room, more whispering. 
At last the florid man in the baggy suit rose to his feet. 
So he was the foreman of the jury! There was a call 
for silence. Beatrice strained her ears to catch the ver- 
dict. 

“Death by misadventure . . . driver exonerated from 
all blames <'27’ 

More talking followed, to which Beatrice did not listen, 
The coroner spoke very briefly, and expressed sympathy 
with the bereaved relatives. He addressed the jury, 
who stumbled to their feet, looking very cramped and 
embarrassed. A stir in the room showed that the pro- 
ceedings were at an end. 
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Vv 


“Mrs, Halland.” It was the solicitor who stood at her: 
elbow. Beatrice found herself looking straight into his 
wrinkled face and into those evasive eyes. She felt his 
rather musty breath upon her face. ‘You'll be hearing 
from me in a day or two. I understand that you would 
like me to make all arrangements. You don’t wish to 
be present ... at the funeral. There will be certain other 
details. .. . I may say that of course you're sole legatee, 
but there are some formalities. The address in Guilford 
Streets. ss 

“Will find me,” Beatrice said, coldly ; and turned away. 
That small encounter, with something in the evasive eyes 
—something ironic, sceptical, cynical—an appraisement, 
—had made her blush. She felt ashamed. She could 
bear no more. Her composure was yielding to the re- 
action. She must go at once. This place was hideous; 
the people—— 

But as she moved away from the dryness which she 
had read in the evasive eyes Beatrice came face to face 
with the driver of the taxicab which had killed her hus- 
band. He was a short, burly man with a bristling orange 
moustache and swollen cracked lips; and his face was a 
deep, scorched brown. Little eyes, suffused with blood, 
blinked honestly at Beatrice. He was holding his cap 
with both clumsy hands, twisting it, and convulsively 
pressing it against his body. His voice was hoarse. 

“I only wanted to say, ma’am, ’ow sorry... I 
didn’t ’ave no chance to pull up or nothink. He runned 
right acrorst me. I jammed on me brakes, and me near 
side went into the bus. . . .” 

“I know,” agreed Beatrice, shuddering. She could 
not say, “I saw.” The fact that she could not say it em- 
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phasised the horror of the knowledge. “I know. Thank 
you so much. Thank you... .” 

This was dreadful. Her horror was mounting. It 
was worse than the ordeal of being in the witness box, 
of sitting still under the hateful eyes of that sobbing 
woman. The driver was so earnest, and his feeling was 
so intense, that Beatrice felt she would never get away 
from his tale and his anxiety for self-vindication. She 
pushed past him, hearing still in her ears his repeated 
explanations : 

“See, I jammed on me brakes; but he runned right 
mcrorst. mens... 

“Thank you. I’m sure you did everything. ... 

In her haste, Beatrice had lost sense of direction; and 
before she could turn elsewhere she was close to Rhoda 
Halland, who was still crying and shivering. So close 
that further avoidance was impossible. Beatrice pulled 
up suddenly, slim and tall and beautiful. The woman 
was upon the arm of her friend. The blurred eyes, half- 
closed in an almost voluptuous abandonment to misery, 
at first turned without’ sight to Beatrice. And as they 
met Beatrice’s eyes something stirred in their depths. 
It was rancour. The woman pulled aside her dress, to 
avoid touching Beatrice, with such vehemence and dis- 
gust that she could not maintain her footing, and tot- 
tered back into the arms of her friend. 

Beatrice would have stayed. Her mind sought for 
words of sympathy, of pity. In vain. With loud re- 
newed sobbing, Walter Halland’s sister screamed out: 

“She killed him. She killed him. Oh, Walter, 
Walter !” 

Not knowing how she did so, and with her face like 
ice, Beatrice hastened onward. The policeman at the 
door stood stiffly as she passed. Behind her was the 
sound of confused sobbing and ejaculation. 


9 


GHAPTER*IEs POLLY 


I 


W ue every step she took, Beatrice found her con- 
tempt for the hysterical woman rising. There 
was something else, too. A fierceness; a sudden wrench- 
ing at her self-control, such as had so often preceded 
violent weeping in her own case. 

“Ridiculous! she said vehemently to herself. ‘‘Ridicu- 
lous! Of course I didn’t kill him. How could I have 


killed him. She’s mad. She’s horrible. . . . That con- 
vulsive hate. . . . Drawing her skirt. . . . Madwoman! 
Ridiculous! I hadn’t seen him I didn’t see him then— 
until just the minute~..... Horribles. ..” 


She had walked—had almost run—away from the 
police station in which the inquest had been held, and in 
her distraction had taken no heed of the direction in 
which she was going. Indeed, she had been too much 
troubled to do more than react to the stormy thoughts 
to which events had given rise. She was excited, pas- 
sionately angry, defensive. Every hand seemed to be 
against her. The solicitor, too. He was horrible. He 
judged her. They all did. She was not to be judged 
by such as they. She refused to allow them the right 
to judge her. They were fools. They were self- 
righteous. Maddeningly self-righteous. . . . That scare- 
crow. . . . Poor withered creature, witless. . . . It was 
intolerable! What a world! Self-righteous, censori- 
ous—let them look to their owm actions. ... 

Almost beside herself, Beatrice discovered that she 
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was in a wide, traffic-crowded street, which at first, in 
her overwrought state, she did not recognise. She was 
terrified by the confusedness of her mind. In one flash 
of clearness, she feared that she must have been talking 
aloud, uttering her angry thoughts to the air. Two or 
three people were staring at her. She straightened 
haughtily, hastening. Impudent, insolent. . . 

Without knowing what she did, Beatrice turned 
_ down a narrow street which led away from the staring 
men and the noisy, roaring thoroughfare. She was 
escaping. Always she was escaping from dilemmas. 
She would continue to escape. Never yet had she failed 
to.escape. She had fled from Walter Halland, that good 
man, who was “everything that was...” No it was 
“a better, kinder man...” Ridiculous! He was like 
every other man. He had wanted her, and he had been 
prepared to take what she could give. That had been 
the bargain between them. It wasn’t as though she had 
pretended to do more than like him. He had married 
her with his eyes open. Well, she had found him intol- 
erable—his proprietorship, his jealousy, his inquisitive- 
ness regarding herself and her every action. With chains, 
not fetters, he had tried to bind her. Pouf! And she 
was free. The chains gone. She had hastened away 
from him, on a plea. . . . She could not remember the 
plea. But such sour spinsters as his sister . . . the fool! 
Of course the woman thought her brother perfect. 

Perfect! Beatrice laughed bitterly to herself. Such a 
woman would have given her head to be dependent for 
her bread upon such a man. She had been sick with 
longing for just such a husband for twenty-five or thirty 
years—longer than Beatrice had been alive. No wonder 
she had thought Walter a prize! Beatrice was different. 
She had no use for the Walter Hallands of this world. 
Thev were too good, too grasping, domineering, too petty 
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for this world. With what thankfulness did she realise 
that by his death she was free! What luck! 

Suddenly Beatrice looked up. Where was she? The 
intentness of her self-absorption slackened. Just here 
she had looked over her shoulder for the last time not 
three days ago. Just here she had been walking swiftly, 
dreading his pursuit, knowing that he had espied her 
amid a dense crowd in the Strand, and lost her again. 
Knowing that he had followed her, that he was some- 
where behind. . . . Once again, as she had done then, 
with panic lightening her heels, she darted into the door- 
way. The dingy walls which flatly met her eyes were 
known to her. They restored memory, almost sanity. 
The gloom, the stone entrance hall, the ugly paint and 
grime of the forbidding staircase. ... So this was where 
she was! It was at first incredible. Unconscious of her 
movements, unconscious until this instant of her where- 
abouts, she had paused before the large space upon the 
dusty wall upon which were painted the names of those 
who were housed in the building. Dazedly, but with 
dawning awareness of herself and of her actions, Bea- 
trice read the familiar words: 


Miss ABEL’s TyYPEWRITING OFFICES 


II 


She did not think. She went silently up the stairs. 
Not once, under that light footfall, did the stairs creak. 
Not one sound broke the stillness. She came to the sec- 
ond floor. Her hand turned the knob of the door to 
the outer office. Even as the door opened, Beatrice heard 
the rattling of two typewriters. Something, some tyran- 
nical impulse of the work-mistress, was gratified by the 
sound, which brought knowledge that even in her ab- 
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sence there was no idling here. “Excellent,” said Bea- 
trice, to herself. Aloud, as she saw the staring green 
eyes of Mercy above the top of the nearer typewriter, 
she said with graciousness, “Good morning.” And then, 
not caring whether she was answered or not, she went 
forward in the same silence to the door of the inner room. 

What if she should surprise Polly doing nothing! 
Prying, perhaps! The malicious thought fled. She was 
within the large brown room. There sat Polly, as usual, 
by the farther window, through which the sun shone 
despite the encrusted dirt, with her fingers resting upon 
one corner of her machine, while she bent frowningly 
over some manuscript which stood to her left hand upon 
the raised flap of the desk. The scene was quite a cus- 
tomary one. Beatrice knew the room so well; and had 
so often seen the sunlight streaming as it now did. It 
lighted up all the holes in the ragged carpets, and height- 
ened the stains upon the brown walls. Polly’s fair hair 
was catching the sun, and was turning to gold. Her 
light blue dress was particularly becoming. She looked 
lovely. She had a delicacy of feature and expression 
which combined to make her very dangerously attrac- 
tive to the eye. And yet her mouth was slightly drawn. 
She looked less blithe than usual. Beatrice’s cold per- 
ception registered that fact, and one other fact. The 
other was that when at last Polly raised her eyes from 
the problem before her, to see the nature of this inter- 
ruption, the smile she gave was perfunctory, and entirely 
without radiance. 

“Oh,” thought Beatrice. “Oh.” 

Her mind went at once to the matters at issue between 
herself and Polly. To her own plans. She was not dis- 
couraged. All these things were in her hands. She 
could afford to bide her time. Everything was going ex- 
cellently well. She had nothing to fear. Nothing. 
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Nothing? Only one thing troubled her. There was still 
a task, the most difficult task of all, to be accomplished. 
Beatrice drew her breath very quickly. 

“Good morning,” she said; and guessed only at the un- 
convincingness of her cordiality. 


Til 


It was not, Beatrice knew, that she disliked Polly. It 
was only that she found her unmanageable. Polly was 
deceptive. Not deceitful, but deceptive. She seemed a 
child to be easily moulded. She was, in fact, stubborn. 
Her manners were so good that one thought of her as 
soft, pliant. Nothing could be less true. Moreover, she 
was not in sympathy with Beatrice. There was some- 
thing in Polly that grated. ... 

“Good morning,” Polly answered. “I didn’t expect 
you this morning.” 

“No,” said Beatrice, lightly. “I didn’t expect to be 
here. But I found myself in Buckingham Street. I 
don’t know how I got here,” she added with an effort at 
smoother ease than she felt. There was something in 
Polly’s manner . . . It was not encouraging. It was not 
even receptive. “I just found myself at the door. And 
here I am.” 

How dull Polly was. She was staring. She was look- 
ing away again. 

“Oh,” said Polly. “Are you going to stay?” 

What was the matter with Polly? She was unusually 
quiet. She was—was it hostile? Then Beatrice had 
been right. Right! There had been something true in 
that feeling which she had had. Harry had been turn- 
ing Polly’s head. But how? They hadn’t had oppor- 
tunities. Stupid girl! Stupid girl! She must have 
lost her head. She was being disagreeable. That was 
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simply absurd. It was ridiculous of Polly to be dis- 
agreeable. 

“Perhaps I may,” retorted Beatrice, half-mockingly. 
“Perhaps I shan’t. Did you telephone to Henry?” 

Would that produce a response? Beatrice was dis- 
appointed. She could not read Polly’s face. 

“About what?” asked Polly. 

“His friend’s manuscript, of course.” 

Polly shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “I haven’t telephoned. I’m strug- 
gling with it now. Perhaps, as you’re here, you'll look 
at what I’ve done, and tell me if you think it’s too bad 
to use.” 

Beatrice was exasperated. 

“Oh, my dear child!” she cried. ‘Don’t talk about it. 
I really couldn’t attempt any such thing today. Why 
didn’t you telephone to Henry, as I told you to?” 

“Because,” said Polly, “Henry brought it to us to do. 
We don’t want to is 

“You should have,” Beatrice answered, sharply. Then 
shrugged. 

Polly smiled disconcertingly at her, with dark eyes. 
She did not speak. 

Really, this was insufferable! That Polly should 
choose this moment to be pig-headed. That would have 
been pleasant enough later, when it could have been 
used; but now, it was inconvenient. Beatrice tapped her 
foot. Things must happen in their right order, when she 
was ready for them. There were more important mat- 
ters to be dealt with. Oh, how exasperating it was! 
How exasperating these people were who would not be 
managed. Who would not be! It might be that any 
row with Polly would be unnecessary. Nay, it was prob- 
able that it would be unnecessary. Therefore she must 
calm Polly’s doubts. She must be more adroit. Polly 
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couldn’t afford to quarrel. And she must be placated, 
soothed. 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Beatrice, in the midst of 
these perceptions, “that we both ought to have some holi- 
days. How would you like to go away for a bit? When 
I’ve settled my affairs, and can stick to the office.” She 
spoke very graciously. 

“Did you think of having a holiday, then?’ asked 
Polly, sitting upright. 

Beatrice smiled charmingly. Her teeth were on edge. 

“When you came back, I thought I might,” she said. 
And in spite of the need for preserving good relations 
with Polly, and (for this purpose) of persuading Polly 
that she was receiving full and flattering attentiveness, 
Beatrice bit her lip. Her eyes, which had been cordial, 
became insensibly fixed as she thought of other matters. 
These others were so desperately urgent. If Harry... 
Well, if Harry came on Friday, as she had planned, they 
might be married at once. They might go away from 
London. . . . It would be necessary that Polly, primed to 
conceal her address, or even ignorant of that address, 
should stay here. . . . With a jerk of her head, which 
arose from annoyance at her own stupidity in showing 
Polly that she had other motives. “You see,” she added 
quickly, winningly, “I want to go away a little later— 
perhaps quite soon; and perhaps for a little time. Two 
or three months.” 

“Gracious!” said Polly. 

“And [ve been thinking,” Beatrice continued, giving 
no time for objection or comment, “that what you said 
about the bank is true. It would be much better to leave 
matters as they are. I mean, perhaps for me to pay off 
my share of the loan. . . .”’ She paused, watching Polly 
in order to observe the effect of what she had just said. 

“T think I should prefer it, certainly,” said Polly. 
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How slowly she spoke! She was thawing. Still cold, 
disagreeable; but more animated. Her cheeks were a 
little flushed. So it had been that! The little fool had 
thought something was in the air. It was easy enough 
to read her; less easy to manage her. How much did she 
guess? There were many things she might know. Many 
things—did they matter? She had evidently seen the 
ring lying on the mantelpiece. She might even have put 
it there herself. How unfortunate! How unfortunate 
that Polly’s eyes were so sharp, and her wits so ready. 
Beatrice watched her closely, watched the lowered lids, 
which seemed tired, and the delicate skin, which was 
like milk even to the edge of her jumper. Those long 
lashes hid effectively what lay behind them. Innocent— 
pooh! She was the perfect cat, with smooth paws and 
sleekness, and malicious teeth. But still, she could be 
deceived. 

“Much the best way,’ cried Beatrice, emphatically. 
“Of course, my idea was only quite vague.” She saw 
Polly check a rather dry smile. Undeterred, she pro- 
ceeded to picture herself as without schemes. ‘You 
know how one thinks impulsively of a thing. The fact 
is, I’m expecting to get some money very soon.” She 
hurried over that part of her speech. “Money I knew 
nothing about until just now. I didn’t know there was 
any chance. ... A rich relation... .” 

She would have given a great deal to understand the 
flash of emotion which coloured Polly’s cheeks. It 
checked her. It meant something outside her under- 
standing. But what? 

“How fortunate,” murmured Polly. “Unless you’re 
very sorry?” 

“Sorry?” Beatrice inhaled a deep breath. “Oh no; 


Vm not sorry.” 
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And she looked up to find that Polly’s eyes were fixed 
upon her in something like scorn. 


IV 


“Well,” said Polly, and it seemed as if she were speak- 
ing frankly. ‘I’m very glad you’ve got some money. 
But I must admit that I was a little alarmed—no, not 
alarmed, but uncomfortable—when you spoke of paying 
back the loan from the bank. It would have made it 
rather awkward for me.” 

It had been that! Well, it was a small matter— 
merely the acquisition of power. It could wait. At 
need, it could go. 

“But why should it have?” asked Beatrice. “TI see the 
objection, that friends ought not to owe each other 
money; but it would have saved you the bank’s interest. 
Now, wouldn’t it!” 

Polly nodded once: it was a mere confirmatory jerk 
of the head. 

“But I should have paid that interest to you, all the 
same,” she answered, not looking up. 

It was impossible to say more upon this subject. Bea- 
trice considered for a moment some further expostula- 
tion. She had cared nothing for interest. It had been 
power. ... It was still power that she wanted. 

“Then there’s another thing,” she presently continued. 
“Supposing I go away—as I may do. I’m expecting to 
have—I’m not sure of the amount; but probably eight 
or nine hundred pounds a year. It may not be that; but 
T think it will.” 

“You'll want to give up this business altogether?” 
asked Polly, staring. 

“I don’t know what I want,” replied Beatrice. And 
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in fact, as she spoke, she knew that she was being en- 
tirely sincere. “You must remember that I’ve only just 
heard—I only heard this morning that I might have so 
much money.” 

“But you spoke of it on Tuesday,” interposed Polly, 
quickly. 

“Ah. ...” Beatrice turned away. Her heart melted. 
She laughed softly. “But that was something different. 
Something quite different. At that time Oh, my 
dear Polly. ...’ She heard her own voice trembling, 
and felt her knees suddenly weak. The tears rose to her 
eyes. She was going to cry. This morning had been 
too much for her. She was yielding at last, at this 
thought of happiness. Blankly, she sat down at her desk, 
coughing. Through the tears that were blinding her 
she could see upon Polly’s face a confused, angry look 
which betrayed her surprise, her concern, her suspicion. 
Polly also was softening, but unwillingly. Polly was not 
insensitive. She was kind. But she neither spoke nor 
rose from her place. Appealingly, Beatrice bent forward, 
no longer hiding her tears. “I do so want your friend- 
ship, Polly. ....” 

She saw Polly’s lips move. She listened. There came 
response to her appeal. 

“You're unhappy... . 
a sad assumption. 

“T’m both miserable and . . . and not miserable.” 
Beatrice’s voice trembled. “You’ve no idea what I’ve 
suffered, and what I’ve borne. In my heart. At times 
it’s unbearable. Unbearable. It’s impossible for you 
to know. You can’t understand me. You don’t like 
me. You don’t really like me. And yet you're the only 
woman I’ve ever had the slightest affection for. It’s 
extraordinary, isn’t it!” 


be) 


It was half a question, half 
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Beatrice rose to her feet, and Polly did the same. They 
faced each other, but they did not meet each other’s eyes, 
because neither had self-control enough for that. 

“T do like you,’ Polly seemed to force herself to say. 
“I do like you. I can’t help liking you. But I don’t 
trust you, Beatrice.” 

It was a blow. An expected blow, but a heavy one. 
There was nothing to be done. Beatrice laughed flatly. 

“That’s a contradiction,” she said, in a low tone—try- 
ing to mock. ‘And yet I know what you mean. Of 
course I know. You don’t trust me because I’m selfish. 
It’s true. I’m as selfish as anybody ever was. And 
you’re not.” 

“T’m very selfish.” 

Beatrice threw back her head. She was shocked at 
such misconception. 

“My dear child... .” It was not hastily said, in im- 
patience. “You don’t know what selfishness is. Wait 
till you know me. Wait! If I were to tell you... . 
You'd think me wicked. And I am wicked. I am. I 
admit it. But I’m not all bad. Not really bad... .” 

“I think you’re sorry for yourself!” cried Polly, as if 
she were suffocating. 

“T am.”’ Amusedly, Beatrice made the admission. “I 
always am.” It was a defiance. 

Neither spoke for a moment. 

“T know such a lot about you,” Polly added, at last, 
in a tired little voice. “I haven’t realised until now how 
much I know. The horrid sort of mechanism.... And 
of course there are many things I don’t know.” 

“Quite a number,” mocked Beatrice, wiping away the 
slowly welling tears. “Quite a number, my dear Polly.” 

Even now, she was unprepared for what was to follow. 
Indeed, she waited expectantly. 
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Vv 


“For instance,” continued Polly, very quietly, “I know 
your name isn’t Gayney at all; but Carter.” 

Beatrice felt her heart stir. A shiver ran through her. 
But she continued to smile, and anger masked her face. 

“That’s very clever of you, Polly,” she said, breath- 
lessly. “Only it happens not to be true.” 

“Oh,” said Polly. “Of course, I don’t know your 
married name. Only I think it’s Halland.” 

Beatrice could hardly repress a cry. The tears dried 
themselves in her eyes. She was now alert and afraid. 

“All very stale,” she interrupted, in a dry, affronting 
voice of exaggerated contempt. With savage coldness 
she continued: “Still, you must have pried a good deal 
to find that out. You deserve the—discredit for that 

‘I saw the name ‘Carter’ in one of your prize books, 
by accident; and Mrs. Pease showed me the ring she 
found between the flooring. So I knew you’d been mar- 
ried. When you were frightened at having been fol- 
lowed, and when a man was killed in following you 
closely across the Strand, I guessed that he must have 
been your husband. I also guessed why it was that you 
hadn’t married Henry Falconer.” 

“Oh, you should have asked Henry,” Beatrice said, 
with bitter sarcasm. ‘That would have been the obvious 
thing to do.” 

“T did ask him,’’ answered Polly, unexpectedly. 

Beatrice felt her cheeks blaze. She took two steps 
forward. “Well!’”’ her voice was harsh with fury. 

“Good God!” she cried. “What business had you to 
do that! You wretched little fool!” 

“T asked Henry,” said Polly, still in the quiet voice of 
one from whom a confidence is forced by some power 
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beyond her control, “because I was angry with him for 
wasting his life. I knew that he must be doing that be- 
cause something had paralysed him. And he told 
me ” 

“He told you that I was married? Did he know that 
we'd seen _ 

“He told me nothing,” said Polly. 

Beatrice laughed suddenly, with cruel amusement— 
with triumph. 

“Good for Henry!” she exclaimed. “Good for Henry! 
And rather good for you, I’m sure.” Her dislike of 
Polly flamed into gibing hatred. “I’m glad he snubbed 
you as you deserved. All the same, I didn’t know I 
was harboring a private detective.” 

“You weren't,” said Polly. “You aren’t. I won't 
allow you to say that. But I think you must be a hor- 
ribly stupid woman. Stupid to underrate others as you 
do, I mean. Stupid as well as selfish. . . . These facts 
that I know about you are nothing at all. It’s the things 
they prove that matter. For one thing, you don’t know 
what love is; and you never could know. Not real love. 
Sensual love, yes. I think you know what that is.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” cried Beatrice. 

“T’m not ridiculous,” answered Polly. “I’m speaking 
the truth.” 

“Then I shan’t stay to hear it. The truth!’ Scorn- 
fully, with her heart charged with anger and contempt, 
Beatrice repeated the word. She laughed. “But first, 
I may as well tell you that on Tuesday, when I spoke 
of repaying the loan, it was because ’m going to be 
married to Harry Falconer.” 

Cruelly, she watched the colour ebb from Polly’s 
cheeks. Polly’s eyes seemed to grow larger, deeper. 
Even her lips were grey. Beatrice laughed again. And 
as she laughed she saw that Polly’s eyes, which a moment 
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before had been dead, were lighted now with an unex- 
pected sparkle. 

“I wonder if you’re right,” replied Polly. “I don’t 
think you are.” 

Beatrice was stabbed. She was trembling violently. 
That made her response the more arrogant. 

““Tyon’t think,’ ” she cried. . . . “What on earth do 
you mean? [I tell you it zs so.” 

“T don’t believe you,” said Polly, with terrible quiet- 
ness. ‘And I'll tell you why. It’s because I’m in love 
with Henry myself; and because I think he’s in love with 
me.” 

It was the turn of Beatrice to become deathly pale. 
She stared at Polly, at first with incredulity, and then 
with fear which rose instantly to terror. Was that true? 
If it were true, she could bear no more. ‘Polly... .” 

Polly continued to stand as if she were stone. Her 
eyes, the one living part of her, were dilated. They were 
full of fires. She was merciless. Once, Beatrice 
stretched forth a hand in appeal. The appeal was ignored 
—perhaps it was unpetceived. And at that, without a 
word, she turned and went out of the room, slamming 
the door after her, and ran down the stairs and out into 
the street. 


CHAPTER III: RESOLVE 


I 


He had been sure of Harry. She was no longer sure. 
She had been sure that he would never change, that 
she had but to raise her finger, but to lift her arms. Had 
she then deceived herself? Beatrice sat back in the taxi- 
cab which she had unthinkingly hailed, pressed hard into 
the corner. Her body ached. She started forward, and 
again pressed back into the corner. She clenched her fists, 
and then crushed them against her trembling lips. When 
the cab was checked in traffic she beat her fists together 
from impatience, frantic at the delay, in a fever to leap 
out of the cab and walk, to walk anywhere in order to 
escape from the thoughts which were sending her mad. 

If he had gone? If she had lost him? Lost him to 
that prying virgin! Impossible! Incredible! 

“I am mad!” she cried once; and indeed the glimpse 
she caught of herself in the narrow strip of mirror im- 
mediately before her was frightening. Her wide mouth 
was open, and the lips had swollen. The eyes, through 
weeping and self-torture, were inflamed. Her cheeks 
were white, but there were dull pink patches in them. 
“My God! My God! If I knew. There must be a letter 
from him when I get home. Oh, hurry, hurry! I can’t 
bear this. It’s been too much for me. The whole morn- 
ing. That horrible, fanatical woman; and now. .. . 
The vile little spy. What’s she been doing? She’s been 
playing tricks of some kind. Don’t I know! She’s 
tricky. She’s deceitful. Oho, one learns. . . . Too late. 
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Too late. I hate her... . My God, shall we never move? 
Why doesn’t the fool get out of this traffic ?” 

The cab broke from among the slower vehicles, and 
drove swiftly into a side turning. It swayed. A big 
lorry, bearing huge rolls of paper, seemed to lurch 
towards the window. Beatrice screamed, but in a sort 
of fierce delight at the prospect of a crash and agony. 
Her scream was sharp. It lasted but an instant, and the 
cab again lurched. That danger, that desire for physical 
pain, was gone. She leant forward once more, lost to the 
life outside the cab, absorbed in her own frantic mis- 
givings. 

. II 


At last she was home. The cab stopped. There was 
a touch of cool wind upon her cheeks, the firm stone 
under her feet. . . . In a moment, she had dismissed the 
cab, giving the driver the first coins which her fingers 
blindly touched, and was creeping up the dark, narrow 
stairs to her flat, quietly, quietly, pierced by fear and 
hope. Her heart was beating, thudding, in her throat. 
The heat was terrible. Now, in the blackness of the 
small landing outside her door, she was fumbling for the 
key. Here it was at last.... 

The key to the door would not turn. The lock was 
an old one, and it needed care and skill; but upon this 
occasion Beatrice’s hands were shaking so violently that 
she could not hold the key steady. It rattled feebly in 
the lock, while she stood distracted. Desperately, she 
jerked the key this way and that, withdrew it, plunged 
it afresh into the grooves. All was useless. The impulse 
to scream, to stamp, to beat her head against the door, 
to batter her fists until they were bruised and bleeding, 
rose overwhelmingly. Only when she was sobbing, half- 
crazed with nervous tumult, did the miracle happen; 
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the key turned; there was a burst of daylight from the 
front windows, dazzling her; and she was within the 
room. 

It had an air of dreary loneliness, as though no one 
had lived in it for a long time, as though no one had 
ever really lived in it. The room was silent, bare, and 
discouraging, There was no comfort here, but only a 
hostility the more to face. Her eyes fled from the con- 
templation of such hideous bareness. They searched 
everywhere upon the boards near the door, and even upon 
the landing outside. Again. Again. Only dust lay 
there. Only dust and old, unheeded dirt. Beatrice’s 
heart seemed to stand still. altering, she repeated her 
frenzied search. A moan escaped her lips. There was 
no letter. 


III 


For a moment, with her hands pressed to her mouth, 
she stood as if she were stunned. Her face was drawn 
with pain. But for a moment only. As her hands 
dropped once more, she panted, her breast heaving. She 
had never felt such crushing bewilderment. 

“TI said Friday,” she suddenly told herself, for en- 
couragement. The thought gave her such new hope that 
she gulped greedily. The look of horror upon her face 
was softened, and the feeling of it in her heart was as- 
suaged. Light caught her eyes, and awakened in them 
a gleam of hope. She began to speak to herself as a 
child does. “Of course.” She laughed, reassuringly. 
“I said to come on Friday. Nothing about writing. Oh, 
but I thought he’d write. I thought ... That’s what it 
is. I said Friday, you see.” She laughed again; but the 
laugh held no confidence. It was flatter than before. 
Consternation still gripped her, and the consoling words 
could not keep pace with the onset of fear. “I told him 
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not until Friday. Not to telephone. . . . Perhaps I said 
not to write. Did I? The silly, to think I meant it, if 
I did. How like him! I might have known. The goose! 
And yet I love him for it. I love him to be so timid, like 
a boy. My dear one. I shall be able to teach him... 
to love me. . . to love me... .” Quickly she brought 
the back of her hand to her lips, and caressed it, and her 
heart was melting. In a whisper she went on: “It’s not 
as if I was a schoolgirl, who wants a rake. .. . I didn’t 
tell him not to write. I said not to come, and not to 
telephone. It’s too dangerous. Too dangerous.” 

She stopped, listening intently. There was no sound. 

“I’m afraid,’ she exclaimed. 

Some impulse caused her to go towards the book- 
shelves; and from them she took that one of the books 
in which Polly had found her name written. The cover 
fell back. She read: 

“West Lambeth Division: Gayney Road School...” 

“To Beatrice Carter, for General Excellence.” 

General Excellence! Without comment, Beatrice re- 
placed the book, and turned her back upon the shelves. 
They had no further interest for her. She was remem- 
bering the days when she received the book as a prize. 
A poor slatternly woman—her mother—in a poor slat- 
ternly home. Her father had been a drunkard, and her 
mother had gone out to work. Beatrice had gone out 
to work, also, as soon as she was able. They had laughed 
at her for being so neat, and so ambitious. She had gone 
out to work, had run errands, had minded babies. She 
had taken classes for shorthand and typing while she 
was being employed during the daytime by a firm of 
milliners. So she had become a typist, and had met 
Walter Halland. There had been others; but she had 
married Walter... . 

Beatrice shrugged. How long ago that was! The 
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sight of this book had revived the old days. Some- 
where, her father was still alive. If he found out where 
she was, he would sponge upon her... . 

“The open word!’ thought Beatrice, at a tangent. 
“Well, I said a few open words to Polly today. She 
won’t forget them in a hurry. My God! What impu- 
dence the woman’s got! What am I going to do about 
her? And Henry. ... Supposing what she said was 
true? Supposing I’ve lost him. He hasn’t written. If 
he doesn’t write. If he doesn’t come... .” Her eyes 
closed. Hysteria came sweeping back. Vehemently, she 
exclaimed aloud: “I can’t bear this. I can’t bear it, I 
say. I shall go mad!” 

From pretended derision, through anger, through fear, 
to terror! Quickly, by dwelling upon words recent and 
old, upon incidents, glances, suppositions of her own, 
Beatrice began to revive the excitement which so lately 
had been controlled. She could feel screams being 
strangled in her throat. Deadly sickness overcame her. 
She was forced, trembling, to grope for a chair; and 
then, when she was seated, impulse drove her to stand 
again, to walk furiously about the room, exclaiming with 
all the bitterness which her mood dictated. She was no 
longer capable of thought. She could only gasp out 
words of marvel, of threat; could only moan words of 
endearment and entreaty. So, for an hour, did she 
continue to work upon her excitement, until it had passed 
all bounds. Weeping hysterically, she ran into the bed- 
room, and threw herself face downwards upon the bed, 
her arms outstretched, seeking oblivion. Gasping sobs 
racked her body. 


IV 


At last, with her head aching and her eyes burning 
painfully, she turned and sat upon the edge of the bed. 
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Wearily, she looked down at her hands; and then, drag- 
ging herself across the room to a mirror, at her face. 
Her hair was dishevelled, and her dress crumpled. She 
saw herself tear-swept, her cheeks swollen, and a piteous 
heaviness in her eyes, an exhausted drooping of her lips. 
Unconsciously, she shook her head. 

“Nobody could want you like that,” she said, with 
sorrowful conviction, to this reflected self. ‘You're 
ugly. Nobody could want you. Not even Harry... .” 

The face in the glass was bowed in acceptance of this 
painful knowledge. 

“You're so tired,’ Beatrice murmured, as if consol- 
ingly. “So tired and unhappy. And afraid. Because 
of two jealous women. Two jealous and horrible and 
vindictive women. Two spinsters who envy you... .” 

The face in the mirror gradually lost its abjectness. 
A little life began to steal into the eyes, into the contour 
of the cheeks. The mouth became less dispirited. Bea- 
trice’s scrutiny became more intense. It continued for 
perhaps two or three minutes; and in that time there had 
been a considerable transformation in the picture which 
she had been contemplating. A resolve was forming in 
her mind. And as it became coherent’ Beatrice really 
smiled for the first time that day. It was a smile—a 
faint, tremulous smile, which wavered before it deep- 
ened—of happiness. She was no longer the arrogant 
woman who had withdrawn herself as far as possible 
from her dead husband’s sister. She was no longer the 
woman who had faced Polly with such bitter defiance 
but two hours earlier. She was a new, shy Beatrice, 
desirous only of pleasing. A Beatrice whose sensitive 
lips could be ardent, whose eyes held the playing fires of 
Aphrodite herself. 


CHAPTER IV: DEFEAT 


I 


ALF an hour later, only a woman could have 
guessed at the storm which had been raging within 
Beatrice’s heart and brain. All signs of it had been re- 
moved. The tender flesh immediately below her eyes was 
still swollen, but otherwise there had been an extraordi- 
nary change. Beatrice gave one long, careful glance at 
herself in the mirror which formed the door of her ward- 
robe. She was now dressed entirely in brown so rich in 
shade that her own pallor had taken on the quality of 
ivory. The hat darkened, but did not conceal, her 
lustrous eyes. She looked exquisitely slim, and as she 
moved she revealed nearly all of her customary self- 
reliance. Satisfied, she stood for a moment in thought, 
gained the sitting-room, stopped, listened... . 
Noiselessly, she opened the door of her flat, pulled it 
to, and locked it. There was now none of the trembling 
in her hands which had made the key unruly so short a 
time ago. But, if she no longer trembled, Beatrice was 
nerved to stillness and self-control by an excitement more 
tense than any she had known. She held her breath as 
she went cautiously down the narrow stairs in the semi- 
darkness. And as she turned from the first downward 
flight to the second her caution was redoubled. Ever 
and again she looked towards the door of the empty flat 
below her, as if she expected that door to be flung wide 
open; as though terror itself lurked there, appallingly 
ready to spring out and destroy her happiness for ever. 
308 
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She was past the blank door with the number “3” upon 
it; was past and was increasing her speed. There was a 
flurry of apprehensiveness in her movements. She looked 
back fearfully, ran down two or three steps, waited an 
instant, went on. . . . And, in running so fearfully, she 
caught the high heel of her shoe in torn oilcloth which 
had been hidden in the dim light of the stairs. It was 
the slightest stumble; yet it brought the blood rushing 
to her cheeks, and her heart, fluttering, to her throat. 
She stopped dead upon the stairs, listening painfully. 

All was quiet. She could hear nothing. The breath 
which she had restrained was exhaled in a deep sigh. 
But as she was about to resume her journey she caught 
from above what might have been—if indeed she had 
not imagined it—the slightest sound, as though a latch 
had clicked. Without waiting to prove or to dismiss 
her doubt, and as if she had a devil at her heels, Beatrice 
ran down the remaining stairs, and out into the street. 


II 


She was still breathing quickly, and her breast was 
perceptibly rising and falling fast, when she dismissed 
her taxi at the end of Half Moon Street. Jumping 
hastily from the cab without looking behind or about 
her, she began to walk along the street until she was 
about halfway down upon the western side; and at this 
point, being uncertain of the numbers, she anxiously 
examined those which were visible above the fanlights. 
With a start of dismay, she found that she had come past 
the door of which she was in search, and she was forced 
to retrace her steps. In doing this she kept her eyes 
fixedly upon the number of each house as she came 
abreast of it. She never once looked back in the direc- 
tion from which she had come. At last she found the 
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house she sought, and went boldly in at the front door 
which stood wide open as if for her entry. 

It was all extraordinarily strange to her—the trim, 
rather stuffy entrance hall, the carpeted stairs. ... So 
strange that Beatrice unconsciously flinched. She hast- 
ened upward to the newly varnished door upon the first 
landing. About her, the walls had been lately repapered 
with a pattern of bright, gay flowers. There was a smell 
of new paint upon the whole staircase. Stifling, stifling. 
Beatrice’s heart was leaping like a fish in a stranger’s 
hand. 

Tap-tap-tap. Her gloved knuckle made but a muffled 
sound upon the door. It was no louder than the tumbled 
beating within her breast. 

Sudden dread came to her now lest the journey might 
prove to have been a vain one. She had been so buoyed 
by certainty during this hour of expectation that the 
thought of failure now was like a blow. A sick feeling 
came upon her. Her face was distorted afresh, as if 
tears threatened. She tapped a second time, impatiently, 
more loudly than she had done before. 

The door was immediately opened. It swung back 
without noise, heavily; and Henry Falconer—debonair 
as ever—stood in the doorway. Evidently, he had 
sprung up in haste from a chair, for his body was bent, 
and in one hand he still held to his side an open book, 
a place in which was marked with his forefinger. At 
sight of Beatrice he straightened himself, and stood up- 
right, towering above her as a slim giant, immaculate 
in his light grey suit, and stepped back a pace. His ex- 
pression of surprise and eagerness did not change, but 
his face grew very red. Behind him was a dark screen, 
shielding the room from observation, and throwing Fal- 
coner’s figure into relief. At the silence, as if it stabbed 
her, Beatrice stretched out a hand to the wall in order 
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to save herself from staggering. She was overcome 
with deadly faintness. So they stood, in the dim light 
which was shed by a window upon the staircase. 


III 


Thus, for a moment. At last: 

“Why, Beatrice,” said Henry, quietly. ‘Come in. 
You took me quite by surprise. How are you? Sit 
down. No; not there. . . . Here, in this more comfort- 
able chair. That’s right. How are you?” 

He led her forward into the green and brown room, 
to.the armchair which faced the window; and she me- 
chanically absorbed the details of the furniture and the 
heavy cretonne curtains which excluded so much light. 
But he did not continue speaking, but sat against the 
edge of the table in the middle of the room, regarding 
her almost quizzically from that superior height. 

How young he looked, and how embarrassed! His 
flushed face, his silence at sight of her, his almost voluble 
enquiry after her health, all carried the same message to 
Beatrice’s heart. Growing paler, she sat staring at him, 
making no attempt to answer his question. She noticed 
that his crisp, greying hair had been lately cut. She 
saw that his light grey suit was new, and that the blue 
tie which he wore with it was of a lovely colour. He 
looked very grave and kind; very handsome and attrac- 
tive. ... The corners of her mouth drooped. Once, she 
shuddered slightly. But she did not take her eyes off 
Henry, and continued to regard him with insatiable 
hunger. 

So Polly had been right. The consciousness of that 
fact slowly grew inescapable. Polly had been right. 
Somehow, by some trick, by some false witness or sub- 
terfuge, Polly had made Henry disloyal to her. For a 
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time. For a time only, of course. It was impossible 
that he should care long for that little pert miss. It 
was impossible. No sooner had her mind accepted the 
position than it set to work at the task of reorganising 
her power. If Beatrice had shuddered at the moment — 
of most acute realisation, she shuddered again with the 
sudden tension created by her resolve. She must win 
him back. She could not afford to lose him. She could 
not bear that. She loved him. 


IV 


“Harry,” she said softly, appealingly; and offered 
him her hand, so that he might come close, and kiss her, 
and take her into his arms. 

When she saw that he was half-smiling, and that the 
colour which had flushed his cheeks in surprise at her 
arrival had subsided, Beatrice’s heart leapt. A smile 
came to her own lips. She could not meet his eyes; but, 
smiling, looked away. He was not afraid of her. She 
had misunderstood his shyness: She loved him: how 
could he be afraid of her? Her heart swelled. 

“Well, Beatrice.” Obediently he answered; but he 
was smiling. 

As long as he smiled she had no fear. It was if he 
should look stern, if he should be cold, that her heart 
would ache. In that interval she tilted her head and met 
his glance with shining, bold eyes. 

“T couldn’t understand why I hadn’t heard from you,” 
she said, with a note of reproach, suffering the hand 
which she had extended, and which he had ignored, to 
drop to the arm of her chair. 

He looked surprised. 

“Oh, did you expect a letter?” he asked, with every 
appearance of being innocent. 
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“Well, naturally,” cried Beatrice, almost gaily. “Didn’t 
you get mine?” 

Ah! She had dreaded this! He had become quite 
grave. He looked away, and back—the merest hint of 
a glance. But it was a cold glance. There was coldness 
—a chill to her ardour. | 

“Yes,” Henry said. “I got your letter.” 

“And you didn’t think it wanted answering?” Bea- 
trice spoke lightly; but her fingers were now pressed 
fiercely together. She tried not to show how ominous 
she had found his tone, his words. Her eyes were still 
caressingly upon him. 

“Yes, I thought it ought to be answered,” he said. 
“But you said you’d be away. I was coming to see you 
on Friday. ...” 

“How nice. And I’ve saved you that trouble.” 

He looked up quickly at that, she saw. 

“Yes,” he answered, almost briskly. ‘“You’ve saved 
me that trouble.” 

“But I didn’t say I’'d be away.” Obstinately, with a 
fainting heart, she corrected him. 

Instead of responding, Henry took from his pocket a 
sheet of notepaper, which he handed to her. It was her 
own letter. Beatrice read the urgent, ardent words, 
which made her eyes shine afresh; looked above them 
at his face; and threw the letter across the table, behind 
him, where it lay unheeded. And as she threw the letter 
she rose suddenly to her feet, standing so close to him 
that her shoulder was against the*sleeve of his coat, and 
her face within an inch of his. Simultaneously, he rose 
also, and their eyes met fully. In his, Beatrice could read 
nothing but kindness and pity. She raised her hands 
quickly. They met behind his head; her breast was 
against his. Her lips, parted, amorous, tempted him. 

Falconer kissed them lightly, and, when she would 
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have held him, stepped back, taking her hands in his, and 
holding them as he might have done those of a child. 

“No,” he said gently. 

“Harry, my dear... .” Beatrice clung tightly to the 
hands which held her own, pressing them with eagerness. 
Coaxingly, pouting, she called him by name, advanced 
her lips, wooed him with her glowing eyes. “Harry. 
... Love me a little, Harry. ...” 

Falconer’s expression did not change. It was quite 
frank, quite cordial; but it was inexorable. 

“Now, look here, Beatrice,” he said, very winningly. 
“You know this isn’t fair, don’t you.” 

“Kiss me,” she laughed, with a deep note of tender- 
ness. He shook his head. 

“No. I’m in earnest.” 

“Then I don’t understand you.” Still she smiled. 

“Nor I, you,” cried Falconer. “I must admit.” 

“But surely . . . You had my letter?” She pressed 
him. Her love was like the caressing sea, wave upon 
wave, enveloping him. Surely he could not resist? “My 
dear... .” And all the time she was watching, watch- 
ing for her advantage, for that weakness, that waver- 
ing, in him which should give her the victory. 

“You're serious?” How incredulous his voice sounded. 
How easy and incredulous, how fearless! 

“Absolutely.” For the first time there was steel in 
her tone. She was afraid. “Aren’t you?” 

He looked straight at her; and she knew that he was 
serious. 

“Yes, I had your letter,’’ Falconer agreed. ‘As you’ve 
seen. For a little while it bowled me over. It was quite 
unexpected.” 

Beatrice grew paler. She felt that she was fainting. 

“Unexpected,” she breathed. ‘Yes?” 
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At that he released her hands, and she caught at his 
amin: fr 
“You're terribly bold,” he said, with half a smile; “and 
I don’t know how to say what I’ve got to say to you.” 

“You don’t know?’ she archly demanded. “Say 
nothing. Hold me tightly. Harry... .” 

“Don’t you see,” Falconer said, not disobeying that 
touch of hers which bade him face her; “don’t you see 
that what you suggest in that letter . . .” He was rather 
paler than he had been, and his eyes, which she was so 
feverishly scanning, were darker. “I don’t want to hurt 
you,” he cried; “but we’ve got to have this made clear.” 

“Oh,” sighed Beatrice, ceasing for an instant to woo. 
“You don’t want to hurt me.” Her eyes closed. 

“T can’t do what you want me to, Beatrice,’’ he said. 

At that, she started away from him, standing at a dis- 
tance, her face white, her eyes devouringly sombre. 

“Harry!” she cried, sharply. A sob choked her. 

“As I think you know,” he added. 

“What d’you mean?” She was imperious. Instead 
of weeping, she confronted him with anger. “I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“T think you do.” 

“T don’t. I swear I don’t.” 

“Listen, then,”’ said Falconer. And, as he spoke, Bea- 
trice’s thoughts whirled quickly to the past. She was on 
guard. Her eyes watched him continuously, saw the 
little nervous trick of his hands, saw the changes of 
colour in his cheeks, the smile that came and went upon 
his moving lips. She heard the natural hesitation of his 
tongue, which was not quite a stammer. Her heart was 
soft towards him, and hard towards him. She loved 
him, and despised him; pride, and burning anger, and 
fear struggled together within her at his coolness, at his 
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incredulity, at her own powerlessness. But she listened 
intently. 

“Listen, then,” said Falconer. “When we first met— 
you remember that, don’t your—you were very poor. 
I gave you a little help, and would have given you more 
if it hadn’t been for the unlucky chance that took me 
into the country when you wanted my help. .. .” 

“Unlucky indeed,” agreed Beatrice, slipping back into 
the chair from which, a few moments before, she had 
risen in order to implore his caress. She could bear to 
stand no longer. But still she watched him, from the 
corners of her eyes. She dared not meet those eyes full, 
lest he should read the changing emotions in her own. 

“When I tried to find you, I couldn’t. You remember? 
And then we met again, face to face, in the street. We 
met again; and at last very often. I was very much 
attracted: to: youn. 

“You were in love with me,” said Beatrice, softly. 

Falconer looked as though he was impelled to make 
some comment upon her speech. But he did not do so. 
Instead, still in the same gentle voice, he continued: 

“At that time you were almost as poor as you had 
been, but not quite. You had found a good situation, 
you said. You were more prosperous. But you told 
me you were very unhappy. I believed you.” 

“I was very unhappy,” said Beatrice, as quietly as he. 

“I asked you to marry me.” Beatrice nodded, her eyes 
veiled. “You refused to marry me.” 

“Refused!” She started away from him, in sudden 
fever. “Refused!” 

“Refused.” He repeated the word, firmly. “You told 
me you were married. Don’t you remember? You 
told me you were unhappily married. I suggested that 
if your husband was willing to divorce you we should 
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get him to do it. You refused to allow that. You said 
he would never divorce you.” 

“He said he never would.” Beatrice could hardly 
speak. 

“T asked what we should do. You said ‘wait.’ You 
remember ?” 

“We have waited,” Beatrice cried defiantly. Her eyes 
were full of tears. “I’m free now. It’s you who have 
changed, it seems.’”’ She drew herself upright, trembling. 

“T said at the time that it was useless to wait. I urged 
you to make the attempt. To ask him what he’d do. You 
refused. We quarrelled. We didn’t see each other for 
... I forget how long; but for several weeks, certainly. 
You afterwards wrote to me saying you were sorry we 
had quarrelled, and suggesting that we should be friends 
only. Friends, you understand. Not lovers, but friends. 
Don’t you remember that?” 

Beatrice gave a cry. 

“Harry, you're hurting me 
cruel.” : 

“Don’t you remember?” he asked. 

“What does it matter what I said?” she cried out. 

“Tt does matter a great deal—to me. Because you’re 
now claiming that there was another understanding al- 
together. You see what I mean, don’t you? ” She 
nodded her head, sinking quite limply back in her chair, 
as if she were dying. ‘We've been friends ever since,” 
he went on. “Why, I was never so much as allowed 
10 KISS" YOU, 603. 

She drew her breath. 

“You never tried very hard,” she answered, unsteadily. 
“Do you think I was going to offer myself?” 

“No. I didn’t expect that. On the contrary.” 

“But, Harry, what does this ali mean? I don’t under- 
stand what you're talking about.” 


1»? 


she whispered. “You’re 
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“Wait,” said Falconer. “When I first saw you, it 
was at Calais... .” 

“Calais! Beatrice shrank. She looked at him in 
horror. 

“It was only later, just at the time of our quarrel, in 
the course of the Mauriac suit, that I discovered where 
you were coming from. It was part of the information 
gathered by the solicitors who were acting for Fanny 
Mauriac. You were coming from Paris; and you’d been 
there with re 

Beatrice shuddered. 

“For God's sake!’ she cried; and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“T thought that discovery quite confirmed our arrange- 
ment,”’ Falconer said. “If you'd told me of it, my feeling 
against Mauriac was so strong that I should still have 
pressed you to see what your husband would do. Though 
a second case would have given me a pretty dirty colour; 
and by that time I wasn’t—whatever I had been before— 
in love with you. But you had decided; you had given 
no sign—no sign at all—that you regarded me as any- 
thing but a friend. Even perhaps, as anything but a 
convenience. It didn’t seem worth while to reopen the 
matter. I was content to be your friend. I think I have 
been your friend. Until now, of course.” 

Beatrice beat her hands together. She rose up from 
her chair, and began walking frantically about the room. 
She was desperate. When she spoke, her voice trembled. 
She became hoarse, breathless. . 

“Oh, you’re inhuman!” she cried. “You're inhuman! 
You don’t think of . .. of all ’'d gone through. I’ve 
been tortured. You couldn’t imagine what I’d suffered. 
I was young. I was a child. I wanted freedom. I 
wanted Jove. That’s a thing you couldn’t imagine. You 
couldn’t, because you’ve never wanted it yourself i 
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“Good God!” exclaimed Falconer, under his breath. 
She did not listen. She did not hear. 

“Tf you were a woman, you’d understand. It’s true 
I was with Mauriac. He’d been begging me, tempting 
me, ever since ’d known him. That’s another thing you 
couldn’t understand—the temptation. But I left him. 
I wouldn’t stay. I came back. You saw me at Calais, 
You helped me. I loved you. I did love you. ... As 
for Mauriac, I haven’t seen him...” She spoke pas- 
sionately. “Think what it was. I was young. I wanted 
life and colour. . . . He was rich. He could give me 
what I wanted. What I was starving for. He knew it. 
He knew it... . I held out, even though I was poor. 
For days and weeks I held out. ‘No, no, no’... Then, 
one day, I gave in. I went with him. And for that I’m 
to suffer all my life. To be accused by the man I love. 
To be judged. . . . He told me Fanny didn’t care what 
happened to him. He told me she was having affairs 
with other men. It was true: she didn’t care. She hated 
me. She insulted me. She was brutal tome...” 

“Poor thing,” said Falconer. “She was nearly out of 
her mind.” 

“And so was I!” exclaimed Beatrice. “You pity her. 
Not me! For me you've got no pity. Only this 
malignant accusing coldness. I say you’re inhuman. If 
you were human, you’d give love for love... . You 
wouldn’t reject me for that. ... I’m accursed! No- 
body ever pities me, or helps me . . .” She stopped in 
her outburst. Her voice became imploring. “Harry, if 
you knew .. .” And again, with all the fever of passion- 
ate entreaty: ‘“Can’t you see that you’re the only man for 
me? I’ve longed to be free. I’ve longed and longed— 
so that we could be together. Just together. Because 
you—because I love you, my dear, my dear...” Her 
arms were stretched out to him. She came nearer. She 
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was closer and closer, begging so vehemently, with such 
anguish Visible in the distracted, tear-stained face, that 
her impetuosity was almost irresistible. “Harry, I won't 
ask you to marry me . . . I won't ask anything of you. 
But love mea little. Harry . . .” Her outstretched arms 
were high, were close upon him. 

Falconer passed his hand across his brow. He was 
deadly pale. He could hardly speak. 

“No,” he said at last, in a low tone, shaking his head. 
“Tt’s too late, my dear.”’ 

And while Beatrice’s arms were still about him, there 
came a sharp tapping at the door of the room; and some- 
body from without turned the handle as if in the effort 
to enter. A stifled scream checked Beatrice’s gesture of 
appeal. Both Beatrice and Falconer stared at the moving 
handle of the door, as if both were transfixed with fear. 


CHAPIER V: THE VICTOR 


I 


FTER that one moment of indecision, Falconer went 
quickly to the door, while Beatrice threw herself 
back into the chair in which she had previously been sit- 
ting. She was so greatly agitated that she could not keep 
her hands still. Even as she wiped her eyes, she strained 
her ears to discover the identity of this unexpected visitor. 
She heard Falconer’s voice, and another. . . . Another 
which made her start. And in a moment the door was 
closed. The visitor was in the room. She glanced over 
her shoulder; her eyes became fixed; she strangled a 
scream. For the visitor was Theodore Abel, and he was 
regarding her with so much triumph, and so hateful a 
knowledge, or suspicion, that Beatrice could only look 
back at him, fascinated, with complete paralysis of all her 
limbs. This indeed was the end. She had been quite un- 
prepared. Her mind flew back to her stumble upon the 
stairs, to that suspected click. .. . Horror was suffocating 
her. She could only look from one to the other of the two 
men. How cool they both were! Neither seemed to be at 
all troubled. But Abel’s face haunted her. 

“T forget,” said Falconer, composedly, “if you know 
Miss Gayney. . . . I think you do?” 

“Yes, I think I know her,” answered Abel, with a 
rather broader smile than usual. “I think it can be said 
that we know each other, can’t it, Beatrice?” 

“T think so,” Beatrice acknowledged, drearily, her head 
faintly moving in despairing acknowledgment. 
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“I nope, by the way...” He turned to Falconer. 
“My dear chap—am I intruding?” 

“On the contrary,” said Falconer, with every appear- 
ance of courteous good-will. “You’re very welcome. Sit 
down, won’t you?” 

“Thanks.” Abel seated himself. His brown face was 
shadowed. His eyes, clear and restless, moved unceas- 
ingly. ‘“The fact is, I so much enjoyed our talk yester- 
day, Falconer, that I couldn’t resist this opportunity of 
looking in on you. I was... in the street here. In 
fact I’ve been in the street for ten minutes or so. . .” 
He looked suddenly at Beatrice, whose head was bowed 
in despair. “. . . looking up at the windows, and won- 
dering if I dare interrupt your meditations. And at last, 
as the front door was open oi 

“Tt’s always open,” Falconer assured him. 

“The temptation was too great for me,” concluded 
Abel. 

Beatrice saw that as he sat almost opposite to her he 
was keeping her under observation, and that he was also 
glancing from time to time elsewhere—at something 
which lay upon the table—at a letter—at her own letter 
to Falconer, which she had thrown there after reading 
it through. She was overcome with fear. She knew him 
too well to suppose that he would fail to master the con- 
tents of that letter. At least he would recognise the 
handwriting, and ascertain the fact that she had written 
excitedly . . . even amorously. What was she to do? 
Her brain was incapable of solving this new, this ghastly 
problem. She was helpless, entirely dependent upon the 
moment, and for her extrication upon chance. She 
shivered, peeping at Abel, peeping at Falconer, at both in 
mortal terror, through her eyelashes. The need was for 
absolute composure; and there before her, under Abel’s 
eye, her hand was visibly trembling. She drew it close 
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to her side, struggling for calmness, struggling to assume 
an air, if not of ease, at least of bravado. 

“If you’ve been in the street as long as that,” said 
Beatrice, coolly—she hoped her voice was cool, she hoped 
that it had taken no colour from the terrible turbulence 
of her emotions, “perhaps you saw me arrive here, 
Theodore? I should think I’d been here so long; 
shouldn’t you, Henry?” 

“I couldn’t be sure,’ Abel said, slowly. “I thought 
en tthoughte...” 

She saw Henry look at her, puzzled by that speech. 
And from herself to Abel, as Abel replied. What was he 
thinking? What was he guessing? Of course he must 
guess all. There could be no mistaking the clear signifi- 
cance of Abel’s familiarity with her. 

“Henry has been kind enough to bring us some work,” 
Beatrice continued, as if in explanation. She drew back 
her feet and pressed her knees together, to hide the 
shaking of her body. Her teeth were like to chatter. 
Her lips were stiff and uncontrollable. “A friend of his 
has written some reminiscences; and poor Polly is try- 
ing to put the material into readable form. Poor child; 
she knows about as much English as the average school- 
master.” 

It was her first reference to Polly; and she was 
rewarded by seeing that Falconer kindled at that name, 
and at her comment. 

“The average competent schoolmaster, I hope,” re- 
marked Abel, leaning back more comfortably in his chair, 
with intent to observe them both more shrewdly. 

“Are there any such?” asked Beatrice. 

“T think the writing of English is largely a knack,” 
suggested Falconer, easily. “Perhaps Polly has that 
knack. She strikes me as being a very bright-witted 
person.” 
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“She was far from being bright-witted when I saw her 
this morning,” laughed Beatrice. “She was particularly 
gloomy over this work.” 

“Oh, have you been to the office?” Abel looked sur- 
prised. Before she could check him, he had continued: 
“T thought you were going to the .. . I say, Falconer; 
how can you bear to live in this place? I couldn’t stand 
it for a week.” 

“T have all the illusion of camping out,” explained 
Falconer. 

“But it’s so stuffy.” 

“You're right. I shan’t be here much longer, | 
feel oo ica 

“You going to be married?” demanded Abel. To 
Beatrice, he added: “I was telling this chap yesterday that 
he bears all the signs of being in love.” 

“Does he?” Beatrice forced a smile to her stiff lips. 
She knew that Abel was keeping her under surveillance, 
that he would never relax his surveillance; that every 
word he uttered was directed to the discovery of some 
hidden fact. She was appalled by the impossibility of 
long deceiving that hateful brain. “Somehow Henry 
has never impressed me as a very lover-like person. I’ve 
just been telling him...” She breathed very quickly; 
her voice trembled. For an instant she could not con- 
tinue. “Telling him,’ she repeated, “that I think he’s 
rather inhuman. Haven’t I, Henry!” She looked slightly 
at Henry, but fully, defiantly at Abel. “Just think what 
a life he’s led. Solitary all the time. Are you sure you’re 
not a mysogynist, Henry?” 

Clearly, Henry was puzzled by the speeches; by Abel’s 
checked question; by this false raillery. She could tell 
that he had lost touch with them, that he was surmising 
... Ina flash, she perceived that both she and Abel 
were advertising their intimacy. . . But Henry was un- 
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ruffled. He was engaged in looking quietly at Abel, 
listening with his ears, but not with his mind. 

“He’s no mysogynist,” asserted Abel. “He’s just the 
man to attract all the women. That air of mysterious 
melancholy, you know. They all like it.” 

“All?” With an effort, Beatrice laughingly raised her 
brows. She was thinking: “My God! This is unendur- 
able. Am I going to faint? I mustn’t. I mustn’t. I’m 
shaking all over. They must see... It can’t goon. I 
shall scream. I must go.” Then: “Not yet. I mustn’t 
go yet. It would be too soon. It would betray every- 
thing. He suspects. He guesses something. . . . But 
what? And what am I going to do?” 

“All,” said Abel. “Isn’t that so, Falconer?” 

“It has never entered my head,” said Falconer. 


II 


Beatrice saw that Abel’s glances at the letter which 
lay upon the table were becoming more frequent. She 
saw that glint in his eyes which she knew and feared. 
She dreaded his knowledge of what was in the letter. If 
he were to read those ardent words, would she not be 
robbed of every resource? 

“Oh, there’s my letter, Henry,” she cried, suddenly, 
pointing to the paper. | 

“This?” Abel stretched out an eager hand. 

Falconer, who was leaning against the table, secured 
the letter, and put it in his pocket. 

“T shan’t have to write to you now,” he said. “Shall 
1?” 

Trembling, Beatrice met his eyes. There was no sign 
of yielding in them. There was a coldness, of scorn, of 
distaste. He was killing her. 

“What was it about?” asked Abel, inquisitively. 
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“Theodore!” cried Beatrice, in protest. “Your 
manners!” 
“I’m curious,” he said, frankly. “Td give a great deal 
to know what was in that letter.” He seemed to be 
joking; but Beatrice knew that he was not joking. She 
knew that he was in deadly earnest. She saw Henry’s 
brows go up. She saw that, so far from relieving the 
situation, her demand for the letter had reawakened Abel’s 
suspicion, and that he would not now be satisfied until he 

had received some explanation of it. 

“I’m afraid I can’t oblige you,” said Falconer, with a 
smile that held something more than amiability. 

“Henry...” began Beatrice. Her brain worked 
with sudden swiftness. “I ought to say, Theodore, that 
your guess about Henry was half-true. He isn’t wholly 
inhuman.” 

“T feared it,” breathed Abel, scrutinising her closely. 
“That was exactly , 

“He . .. in fact he has been asking my advice,” added 
Beatrice. 

Would he believe that? Would Henry permit it? She 
saw Henry’s contemptuous surprise, and Abel’s doubt. 
Desperately she hurried on: 

“Henry has been making enquiries about a friend of 
mine—a girl . . .” she stammered. “She’s a friend of 
MUN ea 

“Oh, Polly Lane. I see,” said Abel, showing his teeth. 

Falconer’s face was crimson. He looked angrily at 
Abel. His fists were clenched. A word, and he would 
lose his temper. As quickly as they had reddened, his 
cheeks paled; and he was more dangerous so. 

“I think he’s making up his mind . . .” began Beatrice. 
Her voice went, without warning. She could say no 
more, because her throat was closed. She would choke. 

. She looked imploringly at Henry. 
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“Really, Beatrice!’ he protested, bitter with indignation. — 
“That’s quite a load off my mind,” said Abel, quickly. 
His teeth were no longer bared. They were hidden behind 
the close lips under that trim moustache. With a quick, 
shrewd glance at Falconer, he proceeded. “Forgive me, 
my dear chap. [ve been unpardonably inquisitive. I 
think it only fair to tell you that where Beatrice is 
concerned: ss 
“Theodore!” Gaspingly, she raised her imploring 
hands. He half-ignored her. 
“My dear? I was going to say, that where Beatrice 
is concerned iH 
She rose abruptly to her feet. Her cheeks were flooded. 
Quick sobbing shook her body, in spite of every frantic 
effort at self-control. 
“Good-bye, Henry,” she said. “It is good-bye, you 
know. . . . Forgive me.” It was whispered. 
Abel, almost at her elbow, finished his sentence. 
“T’m most damnably jealous,” he said. “Wait a bit, 
Beatrice. We'll go together.” 
“Indeed we won't!” she cried, with her eyes blinded. 
“Let me go! Let me go!” 
He gripped her elbow. 
“J don’t mind telling you, Falconer,” he said. “That 
I followed her this afternoon... .” Shrinkingly, sob- 
bing, her head bowed, her body limp, Beatrice allowed him 
to say what it was in his mind to say.. She had no longer 
any strength. She knew that she was at his mercy, now 
and forever. ‘‘My flat’s under hers in Guilford Street. 
It’s convenient, you see. I heard her go out. I followed 
her. Just as I followed you one night. Remember? 
The road was the same. . . . We’re going to be married 
as soon as that matter that I told you of is settled... . 
D’you understand? Good-bye, old chap. I'll see you 
some time. Come along, Beatrice. . . .” 
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III 


They were out in the street. He still held her elbow, 
savagely now, cruelly, bruising the flesh with the grip of 
his fingers. 

“What was in that letter?” he demanded, menacingly. 

Beatrice ignored him. She walked on, sightlessly, 
knowing that whatever happened now she would be un- 
happy, because she had lost the only man she had ever 
loved. He was lost irrevocably. He knew her for a liar. 
And yet what she had said to Falconer was true. She 
had always loved him. 

“What was in that letter?’ repeated Abel. 

Contemptuously, Beatrice looked at him. She could 
see only a grey, brimming haze. When she essayed to 
speak, no words would come, but only deep, heart-broken 
sobs. She heard him say: “Wait; I’ll call a taxi.” And 
when the taxi drew up, and he had forced her inside it, 
Abel sat there looking grimly obstinate, as she had known 
he would do. 

“T’m still waiting,’ he remarked, casually, whistling 
faintly to himself. 

Weeping, her head turned from him, Beatrice answered 
at last, her voice very hoarse and strained, very dreary 
and hopeless. 

“Good advice,” she said, weepingly. “I advised him 
sieenh advisedsn. se  foumarry; Rollyagtr on. 

“And will he?” — 

“Oh, for God’s sake!’ She sobbed aloud, gaspingly. 
“O, my God! I can’t bear it!” 

“T don’t see why that should make you cry,” continued 
Abel, pertinaciously. 

“No!” she shouted, hysterically. “Of course you 
don’t! Of course you don’t! Nothing would make you 
see a thing like that! Don’t you see I love him? ... 
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Can’t you see that? Not you. Never you! Not all this 
time! I love him, and he...” Weeping, sobbing, in a 
tempest of unbearable emotion, she beat her fists together, 
struggled wildly free of Abel’s restraining arms, struck at 
him. “Oh, I love him!” she moaned, through her sobs. 
. . - “And I know I shall never be able to get away from 
you. From you ... My God! My God! I wish I was 
dead!” 

Abel sat beside her, like a figure of stone. 

“At least you realise that,” he said, in a dry voice of 
satisfaction. ‘Because there’s no doubt you’re right. 
Not a doubt of it, my dear.” 


PART SEVEN: RAINBOW 


CHARTER I: THE END 


I 


1 Segoe ER found Mrs. Lane in the garden. He was 

paying an afternoon call, and he had reached Troy 
Road in time for tea. It was a fine day, and the trees 
in the small garden made a most welcome shade. The 
roses were in full bloom, red and white and pink; and in 
a sunny border there were enchanting flowers—cosmos, 
coreopsis, nemesia, clarkia, and the like—which Falconer 
had never seen before. They made a splendour of their 
own; and although the garden was very small it had been 
so lovingly tended during the years in which the Lanes 
had made Troy Road their home that it had something of 
the loveliness of a real country garden. Certainly, it was 
very quiet and restful, and to some extent, at least in the 
shade, where they were sitting, it was secluded. 

“T was hoping you’d come to see us again very soon,” 
Mrs. Lane had said, upon his arrival; “because there are 
so many things I want to ask you.” 

“And as there are many things I also want to ask,” 
Falconer had responded, “‘it seems to me that we’re of a 
mind. I take that as a happy augury.” 

He had seen Mrs. Lane’s plump, rosy cheeks grow a 
little fuller as she smiled, had seen her frank look of 
pleasure, and had taken great comfort from these signs 
of unmistakable welcome. He had unfolded a deck-chair 
near to the chair in which she was sitting, and had watched 
her busy hands at work all the time they were talking. 
He had leaned back in his chair, with his long legs crossed. 
His bare head, with its crisp dark hair, rested upon a rain- 
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bow-hued garden cushion. From Mrs. Lane’s hands de- 
pended a considerable quantity of knitted white silk, the 
exact purpose of which Falconer did not discover; and 
this knitted material was presently set aside as Maud, in 
her Oxford blue afternoon dress, appeared with the 
tea-tray. 

A pleasant breeze flicked his cheeks; the large home~- 
made cake which Maud had brought with the tea-cups 
arrested his eyes and stimulated his appetite; the scent of 
the tea was agreeable to his nostrils. As for Mrs. Lane, 
who looked charming and young in a soft grey dress, she 
filled him with delight. Bees were droning about the 
flowers, disappearing within the snapdragon—after, as it 
seemed, knocking for admission; and were presently back- 
ing out again smothered in pollen. A few small birds 
fluttered whirringly in the garden, bright-eyed; a robin, 
with only one such bright eye, hopped enquiringly close 
at hand, approaching nearer and nearer as it speculated 
upon the chances of largesse. 

“This poor robin seems to have lost an eye,” Falconer 
observed, poising his cup. 

Mrs. Lane threw a few crumbs down, near her feet; 
and the robin hopped tentatively towards them. Presently 
it pecked, hopped, cocked its single eye, pecked again. 

“He’s always here for tea-time,” answered Mrs. Lane. 
“They’re terrible fighters, the robins; and I think he must 
have lost his eye in a squabble. We call him David, after 
Mr. Lloyd George, because we think there’s a resemblance. 
Not, of course, that Mr. Lloyd George has lost an eye. Is 
your tea as you like it?” 

“Other nations laugh at the English because they are 
so fond of tea,” Falconer said, after satisfying Mrs. Lane 
that he was perfectly happy. “One would think we drank 
nothing else all day long. But it’s a very pleasant meal— 
a meal that’s no meal, but a charming social habit.” 
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“Of course, some people are always drinking tea,” Mrs. 
Lane assured him. ‘‘Many women have a kettle on the 
hob all the time and a tea-pot stewing.” 

“True. I used to know an old man—a sort of scholar 
—who drank tea and smoked rank cigars all day. When- 
ever I read anything he wrote I could always taste the 
tea and cigars in it. I wonder whether, if one knew the 
favourite foods of celebrated authors, one could find 
traces of those foods in their writings. . . .” 

Mrs. Lane thought this unlikely. 

“Although food,” she added, earnestly, “is a most tre- 
mendously important thing, Mr. Falconer.” 

“Tt seems to be essential,’ agreed Falconer, smiling. 
“To all of us.” 

“Polly says that there’s a girl at her office who thinks 
of nothing else. And not a fat girl at all, Polly says.” 

“In fact, a skinny girl,” confirmed Falconer. “I’ve 
seen her.” 

“For example, Rachel eats more than anybody else in 
the family; and she—though she’s getting very tall—is 
terribly thin... . You won’t see Rachel, by the way. 
She’s camping with her Girl Guides. I think of her every 
night, and wonder if there’s likely to be a thunder-storm. 
But I don’t dare to say anything about that, because it 
makes Mr. Lane—who is really much more frightened 
than I am—say ‘thunder-fiddlesticks’ and get quite 
angry.” 

“Men are very apprehensive, of course,’ agreed Fal- 
coner. ‘“They haven’t the moral fortitude of women. 
Also, a romantic vanity obliges them to be ‘manly’ when 
their teeth are chattering. They’re less realistic than 
women.” 

“Mr. Lane says ‘more imaginative’; but I don’t think 
he quite understands what he means when he says that. 
I don’t think people know what they mean by “imagina- 
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tive’ and ‘sense of humour.’ They seem to mean some 
apology for their own peculiarities. Don’t you think so?” 

“We're all very faulty,” assented Falconer. “And of 
course we’re all trying to justify ourselves to ourselves all 
the time. That’s one of the weaknesses of the modern 
disease of self-consciousness. We've read so many novels, 
and have caught up so many phrases, that we’ve grown 
restless. We think everybody’s looking at us, because 
we're always looking at ourselves.” 

“But you’re not like that, Mr. Falconer,” protested 
Mrs. Lane. “You say ‘we,’ but you’re wrong to do that. 
If you were self-conscious I couldn’t talk to you com fort- 
ably, as I’m doing. Also, I notice that you sit still, which 
is a very rare thing nowadays. Young people are nervy. 
And they think they know best. I fancy older people 
have rather got into the habit of pandering to them. It’s 
the outcome of the war. They were so proud of the 
young ones then, and so guilty at the thought that the 
young ones were making all the sacrifices, that they lost 
control of the situation. And young people are very quick 
to see a weakness, and take advantage of it. They’re in- 
clined to be conceited, I’m afraid; and as they grow older 
they'll suffer for it.” 

“You wouldn’t call your own children conceited, would 
you?” asked Falconer. 

Mrs. Lane looked quickly at him. Her eyes twinkled. 

“Ah, but they have some reason to be conceited,” said 
she. “And of course that makes them modest.” 


II 


“Tt was about your children—or rather, about one of 
them—that I wanted to speak to you, Mrs. Lane.” 

“T think I know which one,” replied Mrs. Lane. “And 
she’s the one I can tell you least about.” 
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“I wasn’t going to ask you anything,” Falconer said, 
quickly. “I shall put my questions direct to her. But I 
wanted your advice on certain matters... .” He broke 
off, at sight of Maud, who came for the tea-tray; and 
when Maud had gone again he added: “But won’t you go 
on with your knitting, Mrs. Lane?” 

“T’ve come to the end of my silk.” 

“Let me help you to wind some more. . . .” He held 
his hands eighteen inches apart. And as his suggestion 
had been so heartily made, and as the jumper which Mrs. 
Lane was knitting in white silk was intended for Polly, 
the winding was in progress within a couple of minutes. 
He found the movement of his hands an excellent guide in 
ali matters of rhythm, punctuation, etc.; and, as for Mrs. 
Lane, she listened as intently to what Falconer said as 
she could have done had her eyes and hands been un- 
occupied. “I was saying,’ resumed Falconer, “that I 
wanted your advice. And in the first place I should be 
glad if you would consider this point. Polly is very much 
distressed because I do no work; and I realise that if I 
am to keep her respect—perhaps, even, gain it—I must 
find some work to do.. And yet I haven't any special 
bent, and I have a great dislike of the idea of displacing 
any man who—who, in fact, must work. I could invest 
my money in a business, as a working partner ; but I don’t 
like business. I don’t want to rear chickens. I haven’t 
any literary itch... .” 

He broke off at that point, and neither of them hastened 
to convert his analysis into a debate. 

“Shall I teli you what I should like you to do?” asked 
Mrs. Lane, presently. 

“Tf you'd do that ie 

“T should like you to buy a little cottage in the country, 
with a very large garden—quite a large garden. Not a 
farm. A garden. One—as I think I once told you—that 
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it would be possible to be lost in. And work in it... .” 
She smiled at the simplicity of her own scheme. “It may 
seem to you to be a silly idea; but I know it would make 
you happy, and strong. . . . My husband often quotes 
to me—because I love gardening so much—what some 
wise man said. I never can remember who it was. He 
said: ‘God Almighty first planted a garden; and, indeed, 
it is the purest of human pleasures.’ . . .” 

“And Polly?” asked Falconer, after a further pause. 
“What would she think of such a garden?” 

“Ah, for Polly. . . .”. Mrs. Lane shook her head. “TI 
told you I couldn’t say anything about Polly.” 

“And I promised not to ask you,” cried Falconer in 
self-reproach. ‘How treacherous I am!” 

Polly, coming into the garden from the house, with 
her head and her heart aching, surprised the two of them 
thus. Mrs. Lane pausing in her work of rolling the 
large ball of white silk; Falconer with his hands eighteen 
inches apart and his thumbs sticking up into the air. 
Their eyes engaged in close communion, their lips parted 
in smiles of understanding and mysterious conspiracy. 
The sight brought warm tears to Polly’s eyes, so strangely 
and deeply did it affect her. 


TI 


When Mrs. Lane had gone indoors to prepare the eve- 
ning meal, Polly and Falconer were left alone, sitting by 
the table upon which Mrs. Lane’s work had been spread. 
The white silk of which the garment was made glittered in 
the afternoon sunshine, pearly and beautiful. And when 
they were alone together they were both silent. The 
single-eyed robin hopped about near them unheeded, 
uttering his bright, imperious chirp, and pecking up the 
apparently inexhaustible crumbs. The two did not look 
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at each other, or speak; but their thoughts were busy, 
and they were not confused or troubled at the silence. 
Nevertheless, after they had sat for some time without 
interchanging words or glances, Falconer bent a little 
forward. He hesitated a little as he spoke, but he was 
bent upon maintaining in his voice the honest purpose 
which was in his heart. 

“T can now tell you something that I couldn’t tell you 
the other day,” he said, gently. “Polly.” 

Polly started. Her eyes became fixed. A faint colour 
swam into her cheeks. Only by this new intentness did 
she show that she was listening to what he was ready to 
communicate. 

“I’m sorry that I was so serious about it at the time. 
I couldn’t help that. I was taken by surprise. I do, most 
sincerely, beg your pardon for that. But this is the truth. 
. . . A good many months ago, when Beatrice was very 
poor and unhappy, and when I was not very happy, either, 
I suggested that she and I (being equally alone, and with- 
out friends) should get married. If I were to tell you 
that I wasn’t in love with her, I should . . . I might 
perhaps gratify my own vanity, and not be altogether 
truthful. So I won’t tell you that. . . . At least, I know 
now that the feeling I had for her wasn’t of very much 
account. It’s been dead for a very long time. . . . Bea- 
trice couldn’t accept my suggestion. She said then that 
she was married, and that she had left her husband. But 
she asked me to keep that knowledge a secret between us. 
It has been kept a secret; but it isn’t a secret any longer. 
When you were rather angry with me the other day 2 

“T’m ashamed of myself for speaking as I did,” Poily 
said, quickly. “I was horrible.” 

“You discouraged me very much.” 

They were silent for a moment, for an apparently end- 
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less space of time, until Polly, almost imperceptibly, 
sighed. 

“I want you to know,” Falconer went on, “that I was 
never her lover.’”’ He saw the quick breath that Polly 
took ; saw that her eyes closed for an instant ; and he knew 
that he had dispelled one at least of the doubts which had 
weighed heavily upon her heart. “And in fact...” 
He stammered. “In fact I’ve never ... loved any 
woman but yourself. Perhaps that’s a sad thing for a 
man of my age to confess; but it’s true.” 

He saw her smile faintly. 

“It’s very sad,” Polly said, breathlessly. 

“Very sad,” he agreed. “And there’s another thing 
that I must mention. I’m over forty. For your sake, I 
wish I was very much younger; but, though I may 
apologise for my age, I can’t alter it. I wish I could.” 

“At least,” murmured Polly, “you can forget it.” 

“Finally, there’s my idleness. It’s unpardonable. [’m 
resolved never again—whatever may happen—to be idle. 
I’m resolved to be from this moment the most indefati- 
gable of men. I shall rise early and work late. Your 
mother, whom I love almost as much as I love you, has 
been making suggestions for my field of work. . . .” 

“You've discussed it with her.” The colour in Polly’s 
cheeks deepened. Her eyes flashed. 

“T’ve discussed nothing relating to you. I haven’t taken 
anything concerning you for granted. Don’t think that 
fora moment. But I spoke to her about my worklessness, 
and she’s been good enough to make a suggestion. How- 
ever, that doesn’t matter at all. The matter rests, as it 
always has done, between you and me.” 

“You do take that for granted?” said Polly, unex- 
pectedly. 

Falconer laughed. He had been rebuked. 

“Well, my dear,” he replied; “that’s perfectly true. I 
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think of you as so much myself . . . I can’t help taking 
that for granted. If you love me, it’s your concern. If 
you don’t, it’s still your concern to save me from despair. 
Do you love me?” 

Polly’s head was bent suddenly low. She was laugh- 
ing; but she bit her lip, and she was crying, also. Almost 
painfully, under his urgent and imploring gaze, she 
nodded. 

“Tm afraid I do,” she whispered. “Rather too 
obviously.” 

“Never that,” Falconer answered, stretching forth his 
hand and taking hers. “I thank God for it.” There was 
a slight responsive pressure from the hand he held. “And 
you'll marry me?” 

' “And be your taskmistress?” she teased, giving him 
her eyes. 

Simultaneously, they rose, their hands still clasped, and 
the table no longer between them. 

“T can’t help the publicity of this place,” Falconer said, 
holding her very closely to him. “For after all, most men 
and women kiss when they marry.” 

“And when they’re in love with each other,”’ whispered 
Polly, trembling and offering her lips. ‘My dear. . 
Nogadarlinoe./).' .” 
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